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RYE  (continued) 

(1904-1900) 

The  much-debated  visit  to  America  took  place 
at  last  in  1904,  and  in  ten  very  full  months  Henry 
James  secured  that  renewed  saturation  in  Ameri- 
can experience  which  he  desired  before  it  should  be 
too  late  for  his  advantage.  He  saw  far  more  of 
his  country  in  these  months  than  he  had  ever  seen 
in  old  days.  He  went  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  writing  a  hook  of  impressions,  and  these  were 
to  be  principally  the  impressions  of  a  "restored 
absentee,"  reviving  the  sunken  and  overlaid  mem- 
ories of  his  youth.  But  his  memories  were  practi- 
cally of  New  York,  Newport  and  Boston  only ;  to 
the  country  beyond  he  came  for  the  most  part  as 
a  complete  stranger;  and  his  voyage  of  new  dis- 
covery proved  of  an  interest  as  great  as  that  which 
he  found  in  revisiting  ancient  haunts.  The  Ameri- 
can Scene,  rather  than  the  letters  he  was  able  to 
write  in  the  midst  of  such  a  stir  of  movement,  gives 
his  account  of  the  adventure.  On  the  spot  the 
daily  assault  of  sensation,  besetting  him  wherever 
he  turned,  was  too  insistent  for  deliberate  report; 
he  quickly  saw  that  his  book  would  have  to  be 
postponed  for  calmer  hours  at  home;  and  his  let- 
ters are  those  of  a  man  almost  overwhelmed  by 
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sylvania,  and  was  immediately  solicited  to  repeat 
it  elsewhere.  He  did  this  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter at  various  other  places,  so- providing  himself 
at  once  with  the  means  and  the  occasion  for  much 
more  travel  and  observation  than  he  had  expected. 
By  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  he  reached 
California  in  April,  1905.  "The  Lesson  of  Balzac" 
was  given  several  times,  until  for  a  second  visit  to 
Bryn  Mawr  he  wrote  another  paper,  "The  Ques- 
tion of  our  Speech" — an  amusing  and  forcible  ap- 
peal for  care  in  the  treatment  of  spoken  English. 
The  two  lectures  were  afterwards  published  in 
America,  but  have  not  appeared  in  England. 

The  beauty  and  amenity  of  California  was  an 
unexpected  revelation  to  him,  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  experience  of  the  west,  though  it  only  lasted 
for  a  few  weeks,  was  fully  as  fruitful  as  all  that  had 
gone  before.  Unluckily  he  did  not  write  the  con- 
tinuation of  The  American  Scene,  which  was  to 
have  carried  the  record  on  from  Florida  to  the 
Pacific  coast;  so  that  this  part  of  his  journey  is 
only  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hurried  letters  of  the 
time.  He  was  soon  back  in  the  east,  at  New  York 
and  Cambridge  again,  beginning  by  now  to  feel 
that  the  cup  of  his  sensations  was  all  but  as  full  as 
it  would  hold.  The  longing  to  discharge  it  into 
prose  before  it  had  lost  its  freshness  grew  daily 
stronger;  a  year's  absence  from  his  work  had  al- 
most tired  him  out.  But  he  paid  several  last  visits 
before  sailing  for  home,  and  it  was  definitely  in 
this  American  summer  that  he  acquired  a  taste 
which  was  to  bring  him  an  immensity  of  pleasure 
on  repeated  occasions  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
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use  of  the  motor-car  for  wide  and  leisurely  sweeps 
through  summer  scenery  was  from  now  onward 
an  interest  and  a  delight  to  which  many  friends 
were  glad  to  help  him — in  New  Kngland  at  this 
time,  Inter  on  at  home,  in  France  and  in  Italy.  It 
renewed  the  romance  of  travel  for  him,  revealing 
fresh  aspects  in  the  scenes  of  old  wanderings,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  sinking  into  the 
deep  background  of  country  life,  which  only  came 
to  him  with  emancipation  from  the  railway. 

He  readied  Lnmh  House  again  in  August,  1005, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  on  his  American  book. 
It  grew  at  such  a  rate  that  he  presently  found  lie 
had  filled  a  large  volume  without  nearly  exhausting 
his  material ;  but  by  that  time  the  whole  experience 
seemed  remote  and  faint,  and  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  go  further  with  it.  The  wreckage  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, moreover,  by  the  great  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1900,  drove  his  own  Californian  recollections 
still  further  from  his  mind.  He  left  The  Ameri- 
can Scene  a  fragment,  therefore,  and  turned  to 
another  occupation  which  engaged  him  very  closely 
for  the  next  two  years.  This  was  the  preparation 
of  the  revised  and  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
or  at  least  of  so  much  of  his  fiction  as  lie  could  find 
room  for  in  a  limited  number  of  volumes.  To  read 
his  own  books  was  an  entirely  new  amusement  to 
him;  they  had  always  been  rigidly  thrust  out  of 
sight  from  the  moment  they  were  finished  and  done 
with;  and  he  came  back  now  to  his  early  novels 
with  a  perfectly  detached  critical  curiosity.  He 
took  each  of  them  in  hand  and  plunged  into  the 
enormous  toil,  not  indeed  of  modifying  its  sub- 
stance in  any  way — where  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  substance  he  rejected  it  altogether — but  of 
bringing  its  surface,  every  syllable  of  its  diction, 
to  the  level  of  his  exigent  taste.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  various  volumes,  he  wrote 
what  became  in  the  end  a  complete  exposition  of 


m  tne  mucn-torgotten  pages,  it  all  represented 
a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  besides 
the  postponement  of  new  work;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  lie  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the  half- 
hearted welcome  that  the  edition  met  with  after 
all,  schooled  as  he  was  in  such  discouragements. 

While  he  was  on  this  work  he  scarcely  stirred 
from  Lamb  House  except  for  occasional  interludes 
of  a  few  weeks  in  London;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1907  that  he  allowed  himself  a  real 
holiday.  He  then  went  abroad  for  three  months, 
beginning  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wharton 
in  Paris  and  a  motor-tour  with  them  over  a  large 
part  of  western  and  southern  France.  With  all 
his  French  experience,  Paris  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  and  France  of  the  remote  country-roads 
were  alike  almost  new  to  him,  and  the  whole  episode 
was  matter  of  the  finest  sort  for  his  imagination. 
From  The  American  to  The  Ambassadors  he  had 
written  scores  of  pages  about  Paris,  but  none  more 
romantic  than  a  paragraph  or  two  of  The  Velvet 
Glove,  in  which  lie  recorded  an  impression  of  this 
time — a  sight  of  the  quays  and  the  Seine  on  a  blue 
and  silver  April  night.  From  Paris  he  passed  on 
to  his  last  visit,  as  it  proved,  to  his  beloved  Italy. 
It  was  the  tenth  he  had  made  since  his  settlement 
in  England  in  187C.  Like  every  one  else,  perhaps, 
who  has  ever  known  Rome  in  youth,  he  found 
Rome  violated  and  vulgarised  in  his  age,  but  here 
too  the  friendly  "chariot  of  fire"  helped  him  to  a 
new  range  of  discoveries  at  Subiaco,  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  in  the  Cnpuan  plain.  He  spent  a  few 
days  at  a  friend's  house  on  the  mountain-slope  be- 
low Vallombrosa,  and  a  few  more,  the  best  of  all, 
in  Venice,  at  the  ever-glorious  Palazzo  Barbara*. 
That  was  the  end  of  Italy,  but  he  was  again  in 
Paris  for  a  short  while  in  the  following  spring, 


Meanwhile  his  return  to  continuous  work  on 
fiction,  still  ardently  desired  by  him,  had  been 
further  postponed  by  a  recrudescence  of  his  old 
theatrical  ambitions,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  laborious  edition  of  his 
works.  He  had  taken  no  active  step  himself,  but 
certain  advances  had  been  made  to  him  from  the 
world  of  the  theatre,  and  with  a  mixture  of  motives 
he  responded  so  far  as  to  revise  and  re-cast  a  couple 
of  his  earlier  plays  and  to  write  a  new  one.  The 
one-act  "Covering  End"  (which  had  appeared  in 
The  Two  Magics,  disguised  as  a  short  story)  be- 
came "The  High  Bid,"  in  three  acts;  it  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  Robertson  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March,  1908,  and  repeated  by  them  in 
London  in  the  following  February,  for  a  few  after- 
noon performances  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 
"The  Other  House,"  a  play  dating  from  a  dozen 
years  back  which  also  luid  seen  the  light  only  as  a 
narrative,  was  taken  in  hand  again  with  a  view  to 
its  production  by  another  company,  and  "The  Out- 
cry" was  written  for  a  third.  The  two  latter 
schemes  were  not  carried  out  in  the  end,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  troubled  time  of  illness  which 
fell  on  Henry  James  with  the  beginning  of  1910 
and  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  lay  aside 
all  work  for  many  months.  But  this  new  intrusion 
of  the  theatre  into  his  life  was  happily  a  much  less 
agitating  incident  than  his  earlier  experience  of  the 
same  sort;  his  expectations  were  now  fewer  and  his 
composure  was  more  securely  based.  The  misfor- 
tune was  that  again  a  considerable  space  of  time 
was  lost  to  the  novel — and  in  particular  to  the  novel 
of  American  life  that  he  had  designed  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  his  year  of  repatriation.  The  bliss- 
ful hours  of  dictation  in  the  garden-house  at  Rye 
were  interrupted  while  he  was  at  work  on  the  plays; 
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he  found  lie  could  compass  the  concision  of  the 
play-form  only  by  writing  with  his  own  hand,  fore- 
going the  temptation  to  expand  and  develop  which 
came  while  lie  created  aloud.  But  his  keenest  wish 
was  to  get  back  to  the  novel  once  more,  and  he  was 
clearing  the  way  to  it  at  the  end  of  1909  when  all 
his  plans  were  overturned  by  a  long  and  distress- 
ing illness.  He  never  reached  the  American  novel 
until  four  years  later,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it. 


To  W.  D.  Uowclls. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Jan.  8th,  1904. 

My  dear  Howells, 

I  am  infinitely  beholden  to  you  for  two  good 
letters,  the  second  of  which  has  coine  in  to-day, 
following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first  and  greet- 
ing me  most  benevolently  as  I  rise  from  the  couch 
of  solitary  pain.  Which  means  nothing  worse  than 
that  I  have  been  in  bed  with  odious  and  incon- 
venient gout,  and  have  but  just  tumbled  out  to 
deal,  by  this  helpful  machinery,  with  dreadful 
arrears  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  correspon- 
dence. Not  yet  at  my  ease  for  writing,  I  thus  in- 
flict on  you  without  apology  this  unwonted  grace 
of  legibility. 

It  warms  my  heart,  verily,  to  hear  from  you 
in  so  encouraging  and  sustaining  a  sense — in  fact 
makes  me  cast  to  the  winds  all  timorous  doubt 
of  the  energy  of  my  intention.  I  know  now  more 
than  ever  how  much  I  want  to  "go" — and  also 
a  good  deal  of  why.  Surely  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  commune  with  you  face  to  face,  since  it  is  such 
a  comfort  and  a  cheer  to  do  so  even  across  the 
wild  winter  sea.  Will  you  kindly  say  to  Harvey 
for  me  that  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  talking 
with  him  here  of  the  question  of  something  serial- 
istic  in  the  North  American,  and  will  broach  the 
matter  of  an  "American"  novel  in  no  other  way 
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or  Si  qu  nta;  ^dqualit^  the  exact  form  and 
co  our,  of  my  "reaction"  in  presence  of  the  native 
phenomena/ I  only  feel  tolerab  y  confiden <  that 
a  reaction  of  some  sort  there  will  be.  What  at- 


fectl  me"  as  "indispensable—or  rather  what  I  am 
conscious  of  as  a  great  personal  desire— is  some 
such  energy  of  direct  action  as  will  enable  me  to 
cross  the  country  and  sec  California,  and  also  have 
a  look  at  the  South.  I  am  hungry  for  Material, 
whatever  I  may  be  moved  to  do  with  it;  ami, 
honestly,  I  think,  there  will  not  be  an  inch  ov  an 
ounce  of  it  unlikely  to  prove  grist  to  my  intellectual 
and  "artistic"  mill.  You  speak  of  one  s  possible 
"hates"  and  loves — that  is  aversions  and  tender- 
nesses—in  the  dire  confrontation;  hut  I  seem  to 
feel,  about  myself,  that  I  proceed  hut  scantly,  iu 
these  chill  years,  by  those  particular  categories  and 
rebounds;  in  short  that,  somehow,  such  fine  primi- 
tive passions  lose  themselves  for  me  in  the  net  of 
contemplation,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion. However,  you  are  much  move  passionate  than 
I,  and  I  will  wait  upon  your  words,  and  try  and 
learn  from  you  a  little  to  be  shocked  and  charmed 
in  the  right  places.  What  mainly  appals  me  is  the 
idea  of  going  a  good  many  months  without  a  quiet 
corner  to  do  my  daily  stint;  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
this  is  quite  unthinkable,  and  that  I  shall  only  have 
courage  to  advance  by  nursing  the  dream  of  a  sky- 
parlour  of  some  sort,  in  some  cranny  or  crevice  of 
the  continent,  in  which  my  mornings  shall  remain 
my  own,  my  little  trickle  of  prose  eventuate,  and 
my  distracted  reason  thereby  maintain  its  scat.  If 
some  gifted  creature  only  wanted  to  exchange  with 
me  for  six  or  eight  months  and  "swap"  its  customary 
bower,  over  there,  for  dear  little  Lamb  House  here, 
a  really  delicious  residence,  the  trick  would  bo  easily 


assure  you  of  the  pleasure  you  give  me  by  your 
remarks  about  the  Ambassadors  and  cognate  topics. 
The  "International"  is  very  presumably  indeed, 
and  in  fact  quite  inevitably,  what  I  am  chronically 
booked  for,  so  that  truly,  even,  I  feel  it  rather  a 
pity,  in  view  of  your  so  benevolent  colloquy  with 
Harvey,  that  a  longish  thing  I  am  just  finishing 
should  not  be  disponible  for  the  N.A.K.  niche; 
the  niche  that  I  like  very  much  the  best,  for  seriali- 
sation, of  all  possible  niches.  But  "The  Golden 
Bowl"  isn't,  alas,  so  employable.  .  .  .  Fortunately, 
however,  I  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  there  are 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea — that  is,  my  sea  1  .  ,  .  ,  You 
mention  to  me  a  domestic  event — in  Pilla's  life— 
which  interests  me  scarce  the  less  for  my  having 
taken  it  for  granted,  But  I  bless  you  all.  Yours 
always, 

JAMES. 


To  Edward  Lee  Cldlde. 

The  nfimc  of  tins  friend,  an  American  long  settled  in 
France,  has  already  occurred  (vol.  i,  p.  GO)  in  connection 
with  II,  J.'s  curly  residence  in  Paris.  Mr.  Cliildc  (who 
died  in  1911)  is  known  as  the  biographer  of  his  uncle, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

January  19th,  1904. 
My  dear  old  Friend, 

.  .  .  You  write  in  no  high  spirits — over  our  gen- 
eral milieu  or  moment;  but  high  spirits  are  not  the 
accompaniment  of  mature  wisdom,  and  yours  are 
doubtless  as  good  as  mine.  Like  yourself,  I  put  in 
long  periods  in  the  country,  which  on  the  whole 


tary  iriena.  .ana  J.  naven  t  your  solace  ot  com- 
panionship— I  dwell  in  singleness  save  for  an  oc- 
casional imported  visitor — who  is  usually  of  a  sex, 
however,  not  materially  to  mitigate  my  celibacy  I 
I  have  a  small — a  very  nice  perch  in  London,  to 
which  I  sometimes  go — in  a  week  or  two,  for  in- 
stance, for  two  or  three  months.  But  I  return 
hither,  always,  with  zest — from  the  too  many  peo- 
ple and  things  and  words  and  motions — into  the 
peaceful  possession  of  (as  I  grow  older)  iny  more 
and  more  precious  home  hours.  I  have  a  household 
of  good  books,  and  reading  tends  to  take  for  me 
the  place  of  experience — or  rather  to  ~become  itself 
(pour  qui  sait  lire)  experience  concentrated.  You 
will  say  this  is  a  dull  picture,  but  I  cultivate  dulness 
in  a  world  grown  too  noisy.  Besides,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  it,  I  have  committed  myself  to  going  some 
time  this  year  to  America — my  first  expedition 
thither  for  21  years.  If  I  do  go  (and  it  is  in- 
evitable,)  I  shall  stay  six  or  eight  months — and 
shall  be  probably  much  and  variously  impressed 
and  interested.  But  I  am  already  gloating  over 
the  sentiments  with  which  I  shall  expatriate  my- 
self here. 

You  ask  what  is  being  published  and  "thought" 
here— to  which  I  reply  that  England  never  was 
the  land  of  ideas,  and  that  it  is  now  less  so  than 
ever.  Morlcy's  Life  of  Gladstone,  in  three  big 
volumes,  is  formidable,  but  rich,  and  is  very  well 
done;  a  type  of  frank,  exhaustive,  intimate  bio- 
graphy, such  as  lias  been  often  well  produced  here, 
but  much  less  in  France:  partly,  perhaps,  because 
so  much  cannot  be  told  about  the  lives — private 
Jives — of  the  grands  homines  there.  Of  course  the 
book  is  largely  a  history  of  English  politics  for 
the  last  50  years — but  very  human  and  vivid.  As 
for  talk,  I  hear  very  little — none  in  this  rusticity; 
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the  Chamberlainites  s'entrcdcvorent*  The  question 
bristles  for  me,  with  the  rebarbative;  but  my  prej- 
udices and  dearest  traditions  are  all  on  the  side 
of  the  system  that  has  "made  England  great" — 
and  everything  I  am  most  in  sympathy  with  in  the 
country  appears  to  be  still  on  the  side  of  it,  notably 
the  better — the  best — sort  of  the  younger  men. 
Chamberlain  hasn't  in  the  least  captured  these. 
.  .  .  But  it's  the  midnight  hour,  and  my  fire,  while 
I  write,  has  gone  out.  I  return  again,  most  heartily, 
your  salutation;  I  send  the  friendliest  greeting  to 
Mrs.  Lee  Childe  and  to  the  dear  old  Pcrthuis,  well 
remembered  of  me,  and  very  tenderly,  and  I  am, 
my  dear  Childe,  your  very  faithful  old  friend, 

JAMES. 


To  W.  E.  Norris. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

January  27th,  1904. 
My  clear  Norris, 

I  have  as  usual  a  charming  letter  from  you 
too  long  unanswered ;  and  my  sense  of  this  is  the 
sharper  as,  in  spite  of  your  eccentric  demonstra- 
tion of  your— that  is  of  our  disparities,  or  what- 
ever (or  at  least  of  your  lurid  implication  of  them,) 
it  all  comes  round,  after  all,  to  our  having  infinitely 
much  in  common.  For  I  too  am  making  arrange- 
ments to  be  "cremated,"  and  my  mind  keeps  yours 
company  in  whatever  pensive  hovering  yours  may 
indulge  in  over  the  graceful  operations  at  Wokimr. 
If  you  will  only  agree  to  postpone  these,  on  your 
own  part,  to  the  latest  really  convenient  date  I 
would  quite  agree  to  testify  to  our  union  of  friend- 
ship by  availing  myself  of  the  same  occasion  fit 
might  come  cheaper  for  two!)  and  undergoing  the 


one,  to  throw  it  as  far  into  the  future  as  possible. 
Save  at  the  frequent  moments  when  I  desire  to 
die  very  soon,  almost  immediately,  I  cling  to  life 
and  propose  to  make  it  last.  I  blush  for  the  friv- 
olity, but  there  are  still  so  many  things  I  want 
to  do  I  I  give  you  more  or  less  an  illustration  of 
this,  I  feel,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  go  up  to  town 
tomorrow,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  arrangements  (or  incurred  the 
making  of  them  by  others)  to  meet  Rhoda  Drough- 
ton  in  the  evening  (a  peine  arrive)  at  dinner.  But 
I  shall  make  in  fact  a  shorter  winter's  end  stay 
than  usual,  for  I  have  really  committed  mj'self  to 
what  is  for  me  a,  great  adventure  later  in  the  year; 
I  have  taken  my  passage  for  the  U.S.  toward  the 
end  of  August,  and  with  that  long  absence  ahead 
of  me  I  shall  have  to  sit  tight  in  the  interval.  So 
I  shall  come  back  early  in  April,  to  begin  to 
"pack,"  at  least  morally;  and  the  moral  prepara- 
tion will  (as  well  as  the  material)  be  the  greater 
as  it's  definitely  visible  to  me  that  I  must,  if  possi- 
ble, let  this  house  for  the  six  or  nine  months.  .  .  . 
But  what  a  sprawling  scrawl  I  have  written 
you!  And  it's  long  past  midnight.  Good  morning! 
Everything  else  I  meant  to  say  (though  there  isn't 
much)  is  crowded  out. 

Yours  always  and  ever, 

HENIIY  JAMES. 
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To  Mrs.  Julian  Sturgis. 

Julian  Sturgis,  novelist  and  poet,  n.  friend  of  H.  J.'s  by 
ties,  had  died  on  the  day  this  letter  was  written. 


Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

April  13,  1904. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Julian, 

I  ask  myself  how  I  can  write  to  you  and  yet 
how  I  cannot,  for  my  heart  is  full  of  the  tenderest 
and  most  compassionate  thought  of  you,  and  I  can't 
but  vainly  say  so.  And  I  feel  myself  thinking  as 
tenderly  of  him,  and  of  the  laceration  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  leaving  you  and  his  boys,  of  giving 
you  up  and  ceasing  to  be  for  you  what  he  so  de- 
votedly was.  And  that  makes  me  pity  him  more 
than  words  can  say  —  with  the  wretchedness  of  one's 
not  having  been  able  to  contribute  to  help  or  save 
him.  But  there  he  is  in  his  sacrifice  —  a  beautiful, 
noble,  stainless  memory,  without  the  shadow  upon 
him,  or  the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  of  a  single  gross- 
ness  or  meanness  or  ugliness  —  the  world's  dust  on 
the  nature  of  thousands  of  men,  Everything  that 
was  high  and  charming  in  him  comes  out  as  one 
holds  on  to  him,  and  when  I  think  of  my  friendship 
of  so  many  years  with  him  I  see  it  all  as  fairness 
and  felicity.  And  then  I  think  of  your  admirable 
years  and  I  find  no  words  for  your  loss.  I  only 
desire  to  keep  near  you  and  remain  more  than  ever 
yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


j.  u  t/.  JJ,  *.  iii-nct. 


Mr.  PJnlccr  was  now  acting,  as  he  continued  to  do  till  the 
end,  as  H.  J.'s  literary  agent.  Tliis  letter  refers  to  The 
Golden  Bowl. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
May  20th,  190*. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinker, 

I  will  indeed  let  you  have  the  whole  of 
my  MS.  on  the  very  first  possible  day,  now  not 
far  off;  but  I  have  still,  absolutely,  to  finish,  and 
to  finish  right.  ...  I  have  been  working  on  the 
book  with  unremitting  intensity  the  whole  of  every 
blessed  morning  since  I  began  it,  some  thirteen 
months  ago,  and  I  am  at  present  within  but  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  words  of  Finis.  But  I 
can  work  only  in  my  own  way — a  deucedly  good 
one,  by  the  same  token  1 — and  am  producing  the 
best  hook,  I  seem  to  conceive,  that  I  have  ever  done. 
I  have  really  done  it  fast,  for  what  it  is,  and  for  the 
way  I  do  it — the  way  I  seem  condemned  to;  which 
is  to  ovcrtreat  my  subject  by  developments  and 
amplifications  that  have,  in  large  part,  eventually 
to  be  greatly  compressed,  but  to  the  prior  operation 
of  which  the  thing  afterwards  owes  what  is  most 
durable  in  its  quality.  I  have  written,  in  perfec- 
tion, 200,000  words  of  the  G.B. — with  the  rarest 
perfection  1 — and  you  can  imagine  how  much  of 
that,  which  lias  taken  time,  has  had  to  come  out. 
It  is  not,  assuredly,  an  economical  way  of  work  in 
the  short  run,  but  it  is,  for  me,  in  the  long;  and  at 
any  rate  one  can  proceed  but  in  one's  own  manner. 
My  manner  however  is,  at  present,  to  be  making 
every  day — it  is  now  a  question  of  a  very  moderate 
number  of  days — a  straight  step  nearer  my  last 
page,  comparatively  close  at  hand.  You  shall  have 
it,  I  repeat,  with  the  very  minimum  further  delay 
of  which  I  urn  capable.  I  do  not  seem  to  know,  by 
the  way,  when  it  is  Methuen's  desire  that  the  vol- 
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especially  in  America,  will  be  about  next  October, 
and  I  promise  you  the  thing  in  distinct  time  for 
that.  But  you  will  say  that  I  am  "over-treating" 
this  subject  too!  Believe  me  yours  ever, 

HENIIY  JAMES, 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

Lamb  House,  Rye, 
July  20th,  1004. 

Dearest  H. 

Your  letter  from  Chocorua,  received  a  day 
or  two  ago,  has  a  rare  charm  and  value  for  me,  and 
in  fact  brings  to  my  eyes  tears  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  1  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  thank  you 
for  offering  me  your  manly  breast  to  hurl  myself 
upon  in  the  event  of  my  alighting  on  the  New  York 
dock,  four  or  five  weeks  hence,  in  abject  and  craven 
terror — which  I  foresee  as  a  certainty;  so  that  I 
accept  without  shame  or  scruple  the  beautiful  and 
blessed  offer  of  aid  and  comfort  that  you  make  me. 
I  have  it  at  heart  to  notify  you  that  you  will  in  all 
probability  bitterly  repent  of  your  generosity,  and 
that  I  shall  be  sure  to  become  for  you  a  dead- 
weight of  the  first  water,  the  most  awful  burden, 
nuisance,  parasite,  pestilence  and  plaster  that  you 
have  ever  known.  But  this  said,  I  prepare  even 
now  to  me  crampomer  to  you  like  grim  death, 
trusting  to  you  for  everything  and  invoking  you 
from  moment  to  moment  as  my  providence  and 
saviour.  I  go  on  assuming  that  I  shall  get  off 
from  Southampton  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  on  August  24th— 
the  said  ship  being,  I  believe,  a  "five-day"  boat, 
which  usually  gets  in  sometime  on  the  Monday. 
Of  course  it  will  be  a  nuisance  to  you,  my  arriving 


has  now  to  be  accepted  as  01  the  essence,  omce 
you  ask  me  what  my  desire  is  likely  to  be,  I  haven't 
a  minute's  hesitation  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  probable 
frantic  yearning  to  get  off  to  Chocorua,  or  at  least 
to  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  the  very  first 
possible  train,  and  it  may  be  on  the  said  Monday. 
I  shall  not  have  much  heart  for  interposing  other 
things,  nor  any  patience  for  it  to  speak  of,  so  long 
as  I  hang  off  from  your  mountain  home ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  boat  should  get  in  late,  and  it  were 
possible  to  catch  the  Connecticut  train,  I  believe  I 
could  bend  my  spirit  to  go  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
the  J^mmets',  on  the  condition  that  you  can  go  with 
me,  So,  and  so  only,  could  I  think  of  doing  it. 
Very  kindly,  therefore,  let  them  know  this,  by  wire 
or  otherwise,  in  advance,  and  determine  for  me 
yourself  whichever  you  think  the  best  move.  Grace 
Norton  writes  me  from  Kirkland  Street  that  she 
expects  me  there,  and  Mrs.  J.  Gardner  writes  me 
from  Brookline  that  she  absolutely  counts  on  me; 
in  consequence  of  all  of  which  I  beseech  you  to  hold 
on  to  me  tight  and  put  me  through  as  much  as  possi- 
ble like  an  express  parcel,  paying  50  cents  and  tak- 
ing a  brass  check  for  me.  I  shall  write  you  again 
next  month,  and  meanwhile  I'm  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  your  being  able  to  spend  September  in 
the  mountain  home.  I  have  all  along  been  counting 
on  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  now  I  see  it  was 
fatuous  to  do  so — and  yet  rejoice  but  the  more  that 
this  is  in  your  power.  .  .  .  But  good-night,  dear- 
est H. — with  many  caresses  all  round,  ever  your 
affectionate 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Chocorua,  N.H.,  U.S.A. 

September  16th,  1904. 

My  dear,  dear  Lucy  C.  1 

One's  too  dreadful — I  receive  your  note  and 
your  wire  of  August  23rd,  in  far  New  England, 
under  another  sky  and  in  such  another  world.  I 
don't  know  by  what  deviltry  I  missed  them  at  the 
last,  save  by  that  of  the  Reform  being  closed  for 
cleaning  and  the  use  of  the  Union  (other  Club) 
fraught  with  other  errors  and  delays.  But  the 
"Wednesday  a.m.  at  Waterloo  was  horrible  for 
crowd  and  confusion  (passengers  for  ship  so  in 
their  thousands,)  and  I  can't  be  sorry  you  weren't 
in  the  crush  (mainly  of  rich  German-American 
Jews  I)  But  that  is  ancient  history,  and  the  worst 
of  this,  now,  here,  is  that,  spent  with  letter-writing 
(my  American  postbag  swollen  to  dreadful  ness, 
more  and  more,  and  interviewers  only  kept  at  bay 
till  I  get  to  Boston  and  New  York,)  I  can  only 
make  you  to-night  this  incoherent  signal,  waiting 
till  some  less  burdened  hour  to  be  more  decent  and 
more  vivid.  I  came  straight  up  here  (where  I  have 
been  just  a  fortnight,)  and  these  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  forests,  lakes,  are  of  a  beauty  that  I 
hadn't  (from  my  18th-20th  years)  dared  to  remem- 
ber as  so  great.  And  such  golden  September 
weather — though  already  turning  to  what  the  leaf 
enclosed  (picked  but  by  reaching  out  of  window) 
is  a  very  poor  specimen  of.  It  is  a  pure  bucolic  and 
Arcadian,  wildly  informal  and  un-"frilled"  life— 
but  sweet  to  me  after  long  years — and  with  many 
such  good  old  homely,  f army  New  England  things 
to  eat!  Yet  a  she-interviewer  pushed  into  it  yes- 
terday all  the  way  from  New  York,  400  miles,  and 
we  ten  miles  from  a  station,  on  the  mere  chance  of 


snouldn  t  nave  to  read  her  stuii — and  1  sfianti 
So  you  see  I  am  well  in — and  to-morrow  I  go  to 
other  places  (one  by  one)  and  shall  be  in  deeper. 
It's  a  vast,  queer,  wonderful  country — too  unspeak- 
able as  yet,  and  of  which  this  is  but  a  speck  on  the 
hem  of  the  garment!  Forgive  this  poverty  of 
wearied  pen  to  your  good  old 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Mount, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

October  27th,  1904. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

The  weeks  have  been  many  and  crowded 
since  I  received,  not  very  many  days  after  my 
arrival,  your  incisive  letter  from  the  depths  of  the 
so  different  world  (from  this  here;)  but  it's  just 
because  they  have  been  so  animated,  peopled  and 
pervaded,  that  they  have  rushed  by  like  loud- 
puffing  motor-cars,  passing  out  of  my  sight  before 
I  could  step  back  out  of  the  dust  and  the  noise  long 
enough  to  dash  you  off  such  a  response  as  I  could 
fling  after  them  to  be  carried  to  you.  And  during 
my  first  three  or  four  here  my  postbag  was  enor- 
mously— appallingly — heavy ;  I  almost  turned  tail 
and  re-embarked  at  the  sight  of  it.  And  then  I 
wanted  above  all,  before  writing  you,  to  make  my- 
self a  notion  of  how,  and  where,  and  even  what,  I 
was.  I  have  turned  round  now  a  good  many  times, 
though  still,  for  two  months,  only  in  this  corner  of 
a  corner  of  a  corner,  that  is  round  New  England; 
and  the  postbag  has,  happily,  shrunken  a  good  bit 
(though  with  liabilities,  I  fear,  of  re-expanding,) 
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and  this  exquisite  Indian  summer  day  sleeps  upon 
these  really  admirable  little  Massachusetts  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  woods,  in  a  way  that  lulls  my  per- 
petual sense  of  precipitation.     I  have  moved  from 
my  own  fireside  for  long  years  so  little  (have  been 
abroad,  till  now,  but  once,  for  ten  years  previous) 
that  the  mere  quantity  of  movement  remains  some- 
thing of  a  terror  and  a  paralysis  to  me — though  I 
am  getting  to  brave  it,  and  to  like  it,  as  the  sense 
of  adventure,  of  holiday  and  romance,  and  above 
all  of  the  great  so  visible  and  observable  world  that 
stretches  before  one  more  and  more,  comes  through 
and  makes  the  tone  of  one's  days  and  the  counter- 
poise of  one's  homesickness.    I  am,  at  the  back  of 
my  head  and  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  tvauscen- 
dently  homesick,  and  with  a  sustaining  private  ref- 
erence, all  the  while  (at  every  moment,  verily,)  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  tight  anchorage,  a  definite 
little  downward  burrow,  in  the  ancient  world — a 
secret  consciousness  that  I  chink  in  my  pocket  as  if 
it  were  a  fortune  in  a  handful  of  silver.    But,  with 
this,  I  have  a  most  charming  and  interesting  time, 
and  [am]  seeing,  feeling,  how  agreeable  it  is,  in  the 
maturity  of  age,  to  revisit  the  long  neglected  and 
long  unseen  land  of  one's  birth — especially  when 
that  land  affects  one  as  sucli  a  living  and  breathing 
and  feeling  and  moving  great  monster  as  this  one 
is.   It  is  all  very  interesting  and  quite  unexpectedly 
and  almost  uncannily  delightful  and  sympathetic — 
partly,  or  largely  from  my  intense  impression  (all 
this  glorious  golden  autumn,   with  weather   like 
tinkling  crystal  and  colours  like  molten  jewels)  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  country  itself,  this  New  Eng- 
land rural  vastness,  which  is  all  that  I've  seen.    IVo 
been  only  in  the  country — shamelessly  visiting  and 
almost  only  old  friends  and  scattered  relations — but 
have  found  it  far  more  beautiful  and  amiable  than 
I  had  ever  dreamed,  or  than  I  ventured  to  remem- 
ber,   I  had  seen  too  little,  in  fact,  of  old,  to  have 


thrill  with  the  romance  ol  elderly  and  belated  dis- 
covery. Of  Boston  1  haven't  even  had  a  full  day 
— of  JST.Y.  but  three  hours,  and  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing whatever,  thank  heaven,  of  the  "littery"  world. 
I  have  spent  a  few  days  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with 
my"  brother,  and  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the 
way  that  in  the  last  25  yenrs  Harvard  has  come  to 
mass  so  much  larger  and  to  have  gathered  about 
her  such  a  swarm  of  distinguished  specialists  and 
such  a  big  organization  of  learning.  This  impres- 
sion is  increased  this  year  by  the  crowd  of  foreign 
experts  of  sorts  (mainly  philosophic  etc.)  who  have 
been  at  the  St.  Louis  congress  and  who  appear  to 
be  turning  up  overwhelmingly  under  my  brother's 
roof — but  who  will  have  vanished,  I  hope,  when 
I  go  to  spend  the  month  of  November  with  him — 
when  I  shall  see  something  of  the  goodly  Boston. 
The  blot  on  my  vision  and  the  shadow  on  my  path 
is  that  I  have  contracted  to  write  a  book  of  Notes 
— without  which  contraction  I  simply  couldn't  have 
come;  and  that  the  conditions  of  life,  time,  space, 
movement  etc.  (really  to  see,  to  get  one's  material,) 
are  such  as  to  threaten  utterly  to  frustrate  for  me 
any  prospect  of  simultaneous  work — which  is  the 
rock  on  which  I  may  split  altogether — wherefore 
my  alarm  is  great  and  my  project  much  discon- 
certed; for  I  have  as  yet  scarce  dipped  into  the 
great  Basin  at  all.  Only  a  large  measure  of  Time 
can  help  me — to  do  anything  as  decent  as  I  want; 
wherefore  pray  for  me  constantly;  and  all  the  more 
that  if  I  can  only  arrive  at  a  means  of  application 
(for  I  see,  already,  from  here,  my  Tone)  I  shall 
do,  verily,  a  lovely  book.  I  am  interested,  up  to 
my  eyes — at  least  I  think  I  am!  But  you  will  fear, 
at  this  rate,  that  I  am  trying  the  book  on  you  al- 
ready. I  may  have  to  return  to  England  only  as 
a  saturated  sponge  and  wring  myself  out  there.  I 
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particular,  continued  rich  and  ample.  It  you  arc 
having  the  easy  part  of  your  year  now,  I  hope  you 
are  finding  in  it  the  lordliest,  or  rather  the  ^lordli- 
est leisure.  ...  I  commend  you  all  to  felicity  and 
am,  my  dear  Gosse,  yours  always, 

JAMES. 


To  W\  E.  Norris. 

Boston. 
[Dec.   Ifi,  1004.] 

My  dear  Norris, 

There  is  nothing  to  which  I  find  my  situa- 
tion in  this  great  country  less  favourable  than  to 
this  order  of  communication;  yet  I  greatly  wisli, 
1st,  to  thank  you  for  your  beautiful  letter  of  as  lofig 
ago  as  Sept.  12th  (from  Malvern,)  and  2nd,  pot 
to  fail  of  having  some  decent  word  of  greeting  on 
your  table  for  Xmas  morning.  The  conditions  of 
time  and  space,  at  this  distance,  are  such  as  to  make 
nice  calculations  difficult,  and  I  shall  probably  be 
frustrated  of  the  felicity  of  dropping  on  you  by 
exactly  the  right  post.  But  I  send  you  my  affec- 
tionate blessing  and  I  aspire,  at  the  most,  to  lurk 
modestly  in  the  Heap.  You  were  in  exile  (very 
elegant  exile»  I  rather  judge)  when  you  last  wrote, 
but  you  will  now,  I  take  it,  be  breathing-  again  bland 
Torquay  (bland,  not  blond) — a  process  having,  to 
my  fancy,  a  certain  analogy  and  consonance  with 
that  of  quaffing  bland  Tokay.  This  is  neither  To- 
kay nor  Torquay— this  slightly  arduous  process, 
or  adventure,  of  mine,  though  very  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive, on  the  whole,  as  both  of  those  luxuries 
combined.  I  am  just  now  amusing  myself  witli 
bringing  the  expense  up  to  the  point  of  ruin  by 
having  come  back  to  Boston,  after  an  escape  (tern- 


abyss  of  torture  and  tedium.  I  am  promised  (and 
shall  probably  enjoy)  prodigious  results  from  it — 
but  the  experience,  the  whole  business,  has  been  so 
fundamental  and  complicated  that  anguish  and 
dismay  only  attend  it  while  it  goes  on — embellished 
at  the  most  by  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  mira- 
cles of  American  expertness.  These  are  truly  a 
revelation  and  my  tormentor  a  great  artist,  but  he 
will  have  made  a  cruelly  deep  dark  hole  in  my  time 
(very  precious  for  me  here)  and  in  iny  pocket—- 
the latter  of  such  a  nature  that  I  fear  no  patching 
of  all  my  pockets  to  come  will  ever  stop  the  leak. 
But  meanwhile  it  lias  all  made  me  feel  quite  domes- 
ticated, consciously  assimilated  to  the  system;  I 
am  losing  the  precious  sense  that  everything  is 
strange  (which  I  began  by  hugging  close,)  and  it 
is  only  when  I  know  I  am  quite  whiningly  home- 
sick en  dcssou-s,  for  L.H.  and  Pall  Mall,  that  I 
remember  I  am  but  a  creature  of  the  surface.  The 
surface,  however,  has  its  points;  New  York  is  ap- 
palling, fantastically  charmless  and  elaborately 
dire;  hut  Boston  has  quality  and  convenience,  and 
now  that  one  sees  American  life  in  the  longer  piece 
one  profits  by  many  of  its  ingenuities.  The  winter, 
as  yet,  is  radiant  and  bell-like  (in  its  frosty  clear- 
ness;) the  diffusion  of  warmth,  indoors,  is  a  signal 
comfort,  extraordinarily  comfortable  in  the  travel- 
ling, by  day — I  don't  go  in  for  nights;  and  a  marvel 
the  perfect  organisation  of  the  universal  telephone 
(with  interviews  and  contacts  that  begin  in  2  min- 
utes and  settle  all  things  in  them;)  a  marvel,  I  call 
it,  for  a  person  who  hates  notewriting  as  I  do — but 
an  exquisite  curse  when  it  isn't  an  exquisite  bless- 
ing. I  expect  to  be  free  to  return  to  N.Y.,  the 
formidable  in  a  few  days — where  I  shall  inevitably 
have  to  stay  another  month;  after  which  I  hope 
for  sweeter  things — Washington,  which  is  amusing, 


- 

only  I  shall  probably  stay  till  the  end  of  June, 
I  suppose  I  am  much  interested  —  for  the  time 
passes  inordinately  fast.  Also  the  country  is  un- 
like any  other— to  one's  sensation  of  it;  those  of 
Europe,  from  State  to  State,  seem  to  me  less  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  than  they  are  all  different 
from  this— or  rather  this  from  them.  But  forgive 
a  fatigued  and  obscure  scrawl.  I  am  really  done 
and  demoralized  with  my  interminable  surgical 
(for  it  comes  to  that)  ordeal.  Yet  I  wish  you 
heartily  all  peace  and  plenty  and  am  yours,  my 
dear  Norris,  very  constantly, 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


To  Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Breakers  Hotel, 

Palm  Beach, 

Florida. 

February  16th,  1005. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

I  seem  to  myself  to  be  (under  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  extraordinary  process  of  "seeing" 
my  native  country)  perpetually  writing  letters; 
and  yet  I  blush  with  the  consciousness  of  not  hav- 
ing yet  got  round  to  you  again — since  the  arrival 
of  your  so  genial  New  Year's  greeting.  I  have 
been  lately  in  constant,  or  at  least  in  very  frequent, 
motion,  on  this  large  comprehensive  scale,  and  the 
right  hours  of  recueittement  and  meditation,  of 
private  communication,  in  short,  are  very  hard  to 
seize.  And  when  one  does  seize  them,  as  you  know, 
one  is  almost  crushed  by  the  sense  of  accumulated 
and  congested  matter.  So  I  won't  attempt  to  re- 
mount the  stream  of  time  save  the  most  skctchily 


abyss,  a  trap  of  anguish  and  expense,  into  which  I 
sank  unwarily  (though,  I  now  begin  to  see,  to  my 
great  profit  in  the  short  human  hereafter,}  of  which 
I  have  not  yet  touched  the  fin  fond.  (I  mention 
it  as  accounting  for  treasures  of  wrecked  lime—I 
could  do  nothing  else  whatever  in  the  state  into 
which  I  was  put,  while  the  ]ong  ordeal  went  on: 
and  this  lias  left  me  belated  as  to  everything — • 
"  work, "  correspondence,  impressions,  progress 
through  the  land.)  But  I  was  (temporarily)  lib- 
erated at  last,  and  fled  to  New  York,  where  I 
passed  three  or  four  appalled  midwinter  weeks 
(Dec.  and  early  Jan.;)  appalled,  mainly,  I  mean, 
by  the  ferocious  discomfort  this  season  of  unpre- 
cedented snow  and  ice  puts  on  in  that  altogether 
unspeakable  city  —  from  which  I  fled  in  turn  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  (I  am  going  back 
to  N.Y.  for  three  or  four  weeks  of  developed  spring 
— I  haven't  yet  (in  a  manner)  seen  it  or  cowardly 
"done"  it.)  Tilings  and  places  southward  have 
been  more  manageable — save  that  I  lately  spent  a 
week  of  all  but  polar  rigour  at  the  high-perched 
Biltmore,  in  North  Carolina,  the  extraordinary 
colossal  French  chatcfiu  of  George  Vanderbilt  in 
the  said  N.C.  mountains — the  house  2500  feet  in 
air,  and  a  thing  of  the  high  llothschild  manner,  but 
of  a  size  to  contain  two  or  three  Mcntmorcs  and 
Waddcsdons.  .  .  .  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
would  yield  me  a  wild  range  of  anecdote  for  you 
were  we  face  to  face — will  yield  it  me  then ;  but  I 
can  only  glance  and  puss — glance  at  the  extraor- 
dinary and  rather  personally-fascinating  President 


serand,  all  pleasant  welcome  and  hospitality ._  But 
I  liked  poor  dear  queer  flat  comfortable  Philadel- 
phia almost  ridiculously  (for  what  it  is— extraor- 
dinarily cossn  and  materially  civilized,)  and  saw- 
there  a  good  deal  of  your  friend— as  I  think  she  is 
—Agnes  Repplier,  whom  I  liked  for  her  bravery 
and  (almost)  brilliancy.  (You'll  be  glad  to  hear 
that  she  is  extraordinarily  better,  up  to  now,  these 
two  years,  of  the  malady  by  which  her  future  ap- 
peared so  compromised. )  However,  I  am  tracing 
my  progress  on  a  scale,  and  the  hours  melt  away—- 
and my  letter  mustn't  grow  out  of  my  control.  I 
have  worked  down  here,  yearningly,  and  for  all  too 
short  a  stay — but  ten  days  in  all;  but  Florida,  at 
this  southernmost  tip,  or  almost,  docs  beguile  and 
gratify  me — giving  me  my  first  and  last  (evidently) 
sense  of  the  tropics,  or  a  pew  prbs,  the  subtropics, 
and  revealing  to  me  a  blandncss  in  nature  of  which 
I  had  no  idea.  This  is  an  amazing-  winter-resort 
— the  well-to-do  in  their  tens,  their  hundreds,  of 
thousands,  from  all  over  the  land;  the  property 
of  a  single  enlightened  despot,  the  creator  of  two 
monster  hotels,  the  extraordinary  agrcmcnt  of 
which  (I  mean  of  course  the  high  pitch  of  mere 
monster-hotel  amenity)  marks  for  me  [how]  the 
rate  at  which,  the  way  in  which,  things  arc  done 
over  here  changes  and  changes.  When  I  remember 
the  hotels  of  twenty-five  years  ago  even  I  It  will 
give  me  brilliant  chapters  on  hotel-civilization. 
Alas,  however,  with  perpetual  movement  and 
perpetual  people  and  very  few  concrete  objects  of 
nature  or  art  to  make  use  of  for  assimilation,  my 
brilliant  chapters  don't  get  themselves  written — so 
little  can  they  be  notes  of  the  current  picturesque 
— like  one's  European  notes.  They  can  only  be 
notes  on  a  social  order,  of  vast  extent,  and  I  see 
with  a  kind  of  despair  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do 


for  the  subsequent,  ah,  the  so  yearned-ior  peace  ot 
Lamb  House.  It's  all  interesting,  but  it  isn't  thrill- 
ing— though  I  gather  everything  is  more  really 
curious  and  vivid  in  the  West — to  which  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  Mexico  if  I  can,  I  presently  proceed. 
Cuba  lies  off  here  at  but  twelve  hours  of  steamer — 
and  I  am  heartbroken  at  not  having  time  for  a  snuff 
of  that  flamboyant  flower. 

Saint  Augustine,  Feb.  I8t?i* 

I  had  to  break  off  day  before  yesterday,  and 
I  have  completed  meanwhile,  by  having  come  thus 
far  north,  my  sad  sacrifice  of  an  intenser  exoticism. 
I  am  stopping  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  "oldest 
city  in  America"  —  two  or  three  being  none  too 
much  to  sit  in  wonderment  at  the  success  with  which 
it  has  outlived  its  age.  The  paucity  of  the  signs  of 
the  same  has  perhaps  almost  the  pathos  the  signs 
themselves  would  have  if  there  were  any.  There  is 
rather  a  big  and  melancholy  and  "toned"  {with  a 
patina)  old  Spanish  fort  (of  the  16th  century,)  but 
horrible  little  modernisms  surround  it.  On  the 
other  hand  this  huge  modern  hotel  (Ponce  dc  Leon) 
is  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  principal 
church  ("Presbyterian")  in  that  of  the  mosque  of 
Cordova.  So  there  are  compensations — and  a  tiny 
old  Spanish  cathedral  front  ("earliest  church  built 
in  America" — late  16th  century,)  which  appeals 
with  a  yellow  ancientry.  But  I  must  pull  off — 
simply  sticking  in  a  memento*  (of  a  public  devel- 
opment, on  my  desperate  part)  which  I  have  no 
time  to  explain.  This  refers  to  a  past  exploit,  but 
the  leap  is  taken,  is  being  renewed;  I  repeat  the 
horrid  act  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  and  later  on  in  New  York — have  already 

*Card  of  admission  to  a  lecture  by  H.  J.  (Tho  Lesson  of  Balzac), 
BryoMawr  College,  Jan.  19,  1905. 
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done  so  at  Philadelphia  (always  to  "private"  "lit- 
erary" or  Ladies'  Clubs — at  Philadelphia  to  a  vast 
multitude,  with  Miss  Repplier  as  brilliant  intro- 
ducer. At  Bryn  Mawr  to  700  persons — by  way  of 
a  little  circle, }  In  fine  I  have  waked  up  confercn- 
tier,  and  find,  to  my  stupefaction,  that  I  can  do  it. 
The  fee  is  large,  of  course — otherwise!  Indianapo- 
lis offers  £100  for  50  minutes!  It  pays  in  short 
travelling  expenses,  and  the  incidental  circum- 
stances and  phenomena  are  full  of  illustration.  I 
can't  do  it  often — hut  for  ,£30  a  time  I  should  easily 
be  able  to.  Only  that  would  be  death.  If  I  could 
come  back  here  to  abide  I  think  I  should  really  be 
able  to  abide  in  (relative)  affluence:  one  can,  on 
the  spot,  make  so  much  more  money — or  at  least  I 
might.  But  I  would  rather  live  a  beggar  at  Lamb 
House — and  it's  to  that  I  shall  return.  Let  my 
biographer,  however,  recall  the  solid  sacrifice  I  shall 
have  made.  I  have  just  read  over  your  New  Year's 
eve  letter  and  it  makes  me  so  homesick  that  the  bribe 
itself  will  largely  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  reversion — the  bribe  to  one's  finest  sensibility. 
I  have  published  a  novel — "The  Golden  Bowl'* — 
here  (intwovols.)  in  advance  (15  weeks  ago)  of  the 
English  issue— and  the  latter  will  be  (I  don't  even 
know  if  it's  out  yet  in  London)  in  so  comparatively 
mean  and  fine-printed  a  London  form  that  I  have 
no  heart  to  direct  a  few  gift  copies  to  be  addressed. 
I  shall  convey  to  you  somehow  the  handsome  New 
York  page — don't  read  it  till  then.  The  thing  has 
"done'  much  less  ill  here  than  anything  I  have  ever 
produced. 

But  good-night,  verily — with  all  love  to  all,  and 
to  Mrs,  Nelly  in  particular. 

Yours  always, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


j.0  aura,  w  . 


t*  up  or  a. 


Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
February  21st,  '05. 
Dearest  old  Friend  1 

I  am  leaving  this  subtropical  FJoridian  spot 
from  one  half  hour  to  another,  but  the  horror  of 
not  having  for  so  long  despatched  a  word  to  you, 
the  shame  and  grief  and  contrition  of  it,  are  so 
strong,  within  me,  that  I  simply  seize  the  passing 
moment  by  the  hair  of  its  head  and  glare  at  it  till 
it  pauses  long  enough  to  let  me  —  as  it  were  —  em- 
brace you.  Yet  I  feel,  have  felt,  all  along,  that 
you  will  have  understood,  and  that  words  ore 
wasted  in  explaining  the  obvious.  Letters,  all 
these  weeks  and  weeks,  day  to  day  and  hour  to 
hour  letters,  have  fluttered  about  me  in  a  dense 
crowd  even  as  the  San  Marco  pigeons,  in  Venice, 
round  him  who  appears  to  have  corn  to  scatter.  So 
the  whole  queer  time  has  gone  in  my  scattering 
corn  —  scattering  and  chattering,  and  being  chat- 
tered and  scattered  to,  and  moving  from  place  to 
place,  and  surrendering  to  people  (the  only  thing 
to  do  here  —  since  things,  apart  from  people,  are 
wil;)  in  staying  with  them,  literally,  from  place 
to  place  and  week  to  week  (though  with  old  friends, 
as  it  were,  alone  —  that  is  mostly,  thank  God  —  to 
avoid  new  obligations:)  doing  that  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  of  "seeing"  the  country. 
I  am  seeing,  very  well  —  but  the  weariness  of  so 
much  of  so  prolonged  and  sustained  a  process  is, 
at  times,  surpassing.  It  would  be  a  strain,  a  weari- 
ness (kept  up  so,)  anywhere;  and  it  is  extraordi- 
narily tiresome,  on  occasions,  here.  Vastness  of 
space  and  distance,  of  number  and  quantity,  is  the 
element  in  which  one  lives:  it  is  a  great  complica- 
tion alone  to  be  dealing  with  a  country  that  has 
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fifty  principal  cities — each  a  law  unto  itself — and 
unto  you:  England,  poor  old  dear,  having  (to 
speak  of)  but  one.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  dis- 
tinctly interesting — the  business  and  the  country, 
as  a  whole;  there  are  no  exquisite  moments  (save  a 
few  of  a  funniness  that  comes  to  that;)  but  there 
are  none  from  which  one  doesn't  get  something. 
.  .  .  And  meanwhile  I  am  lecturing  a  little  to  pay 
the  Piper,  as  I  go — for  high  fees  (of  course)  and 
as  yet  but  three  or  four  times.  But, they  give  me 
gladly  £50  for  50  minutes  (a  pound  a  minute — 
like  Patti!) — and  always  for  the  same  lecture  (as 
yet:)  The  Lesson  of  Balzac.  I  do  it  beautifully — 
feel  as  if  I  had  discovered  my  vocation — at  any  rate 
amaze  myself.  It  is  well — for  without  it  I  don't 
see  how  I  could  have  held  out. 

.  .  .  This  winter  has  been  a  hideous  succession 
of  huge  snow-blizzards,  blinding  polar  waves,  and 
these  southernmost  places,  even,  are  not  their  usual 
soft  selves.  Yet  the  very  south  tiptoe  of  Florida, 
from  which  I  came  three  days  ago,  has  an  air  as  of 
molten  liquid  velvet,  and  the  palm  and  the  orange, 
the  pine-apple,  the  scarlet  hibiscus,  the  vast  mag- 
nolia and  the  sapphire  sea,  make  it  a  vision  of 
very  considerable  beguilement.  I  wanted  to  put 
over  to  Cuba — but  one  night  from  this  coast',  but 
it  was,  for  reasons,  not  to  be  done — reasons  of  time 
and  money.  I  shall  try  for  Mexico — and  meanwhile 
pray  for  me  hard.  My  visit  is  doing — has  done — 
my  little  reputation  here,  save  the  mark,  great  good. 
The  Golden  Bowl  is  in  its  fourth  edition — un- 
precedented I  You  see  I  "answer"  your  last  newses 
and  things  not  at  all — not  even  the  note  of  anxiety 
about  T.  Such  are  these  cruelties,  these  ferocities 
of  separation.  But  I  drink  in  everything  you  tell 
me,  and  I  cherish  you  all  always  and  am  yours  and 
the  children's  twain  ever  so  constantly, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


Tliis  is  but  a  mere  breathless  blessing  hurled 
at  you,  as  it  were,  between  trains  and  in  ever  so 
grateful  joy  in  your  brave  double  letter  (of  the 
lame  hand,  hero  that  you  are  I)  which  has  just  over- 
taken me  here.  I'm  not  pretending  to  write — I 
can't;  it's  impossible  amid  the  movement  and  ob- 
session and  complication  of  all  this  overwhelming 
muchness  of  space  and  distance  and  time  (con- 
sumed,) and  above  all  of  people  (consuming.)  I 
start  in  a  few  hours  straight  for  California — enter 
my  train  this,  Monday,  night  7.30,  and  reach  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena  at  2.30  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  train  has,  I  believe,  barber's  shops,  bathrooms, 
stenographers  and  typists;  so  that  if  I  can  add  a 
postscript,  without  too  much  joggle,  I  will.  But 
you  will  say  "Here  is  joggle  enough,"  for  alack, 
I  am  already  (after  17  days  of  the  "great  Middle 
"West")  rather  spent  and  weary,  weary  of  motion 
and  chatter,  and  oh,  of  such  an  unimagined  dreari- 
ness of  ugliness  (on  many,  on  most  sides  1)  and  of 
the  perpetual  effort  of  trying  to  "do  justice"  to 
what  one  doesn't  like.  If  one  could  only  damn  it 
and  have  done  with  it  I  So  much  of  it  is  rank  with 
good  intentions.  And  then  the  "kindness" — the 
princely  (as  it  were)  hospitality  of  these  clubs; 
besides  the  sense  of  power,  huge  and  augmenting 
power  (vast  mechanical,  industrial,  social,  finan- 
cial) everywhere  1  This  Chicago  is  huge,  infinite 
(of  potential  si'/e  and  form,  and  even  of  actual;) 
black,  smoky,  o?tf-looking,  very  like  some  preter- 
natuvally  boomed  Manchester  or  Glasgow  lying 
beside  a  colossal  lake  (Michigan)  of  hard  pale 


this  club  (which  looks  old  and  sober  too!)  is^nn 
abode  of  peace,  a  benediction  to  me  in  the  looming 
largeness;  I  live  here,  and  they  put  one  up  (always, 
everywhere,)  with  one's  so  excellent  room  with 
perfect  bathroom  and  w.c.  of  its  own,  appurtenant 
(the  universal  joy  of  this  country,  in  private  houses 
or  wherever;  a  feature  that  is  really  almost  a  con- 
solation for  many  things.)  I  have  been  to  the 
south,  the  far  end  of  Florida  &c — but  prefer  the 
far  end  of  Sussex  I  In  the  heart  of  golden  orange- 
groves  I  yearned  for  the  shade  of  the  old  L.II. 
mulberry  tree.  So  you  see  I  am  loyal,  and  I  sail 
for  Liverpool  on  July  4th.  I  go  up  the  "whole 
Pacific  coast  to  Vancouver,  and  return  to  New- 
York  (am  due  there  April  26th)  by  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  railway  (said  to  be,  in  its  first  half,  sub- 
lime.) But  I  scribble  beyond  my  time.  Your  let- 
ters are  really  a  blessed  breath  of  brave  old  Britain. 
But  oli  for  a  talk  in  a  Westminster  panelled  par- 
lour, or  a  walk  on  far-shining  Camber  sands  I  All 
love  to  Margaret  and  the  younglings.  I  have  again 
written  to  Jonathan — he  will  have  more  news  of  me 
for  you.  Yours,  dearest  Edward,  almost  in  nostal- 
gic rage,  and  at  any  rate  in  constant  affection, 

HENHY  JAMKS. 


To  Mrs.  William  James. 

Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado  Beach,  California. 
Wednesday  night, 
April  5th,  1905. 
Dearest  Alice, 

I  must  write  you  again  before  I  leave  this 
place  (which  I  do  tomorrow  noon;)  if  only  to  still 
a  little  the  unrest  of  my  having  condemned  myself, 


all  too  awkwardly,  to  be  so  long  without  hewing 
from  you.  I  haven't  all  this  while— that  is  these 
several  days — had  the  letters  which  I  am  believing 
you  will  have  forwarded  to  Monterey  sent  down  to 
me  here.  This  I  have  abstained  from  mainly  be- 
cause, having  stopped  over  here  these  eight  or  nine 
days  to  write,  in  extreme  urgency,  an  article,  and 
wishing  to  finish  it  at  any  price,  I  have  felt  that  I 
should  go  to  pieces  as  an  author  if  a  mass  of  arrears 
of  postal  matter  should  come  tumbling  in  upon 
me — and  particularly  if  any  of  it  should  be  troub- 
lous. However,  I  devoutly  hone  none  of  it  has  been 
troublous — and  I  have  done  my  best  to  let  you 
know  (in  any  need  of  wiring  etc.)  where  1  have 
been.  Also  the  letterless  state  lias  added  itself  to 
the  deliciously  simplified  social  state  to  make  me 
taste  the  charming  sweetness  and  comfort  of  this 
spot.  California,  on  these  terms,  when  all  is  said 
(Southern  C.  at  least — which,  however,  the  real 
C.,  I  believe,  much  repudiates,)  has  completely 
bowled  me  over — such  a  delicious  difference  from 
the  rest  of  the  U.S.  do  I  find  in  it.  (I  speak  of 
course  all  of  nature  and  climate,  fruits  and  flowers; 
for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else,  and  the  sense 
of  the  shining  social  and  human  inane  is  utter.) 
The  days  have  been  mostly  here  of  heavenly  beauty, 
and  the  flowers,  the  wild  flowers  just  now  in  partic- 
ular, which  fairly  rage,  with  radiance,  over  the  land, 
arc  worthy  of  some  purer  planet  than  this.  I  live 
on  oranges  and  olives,  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  I 
lie^awakc  nights  to  listen,  on  purpose,  to  the  lan- 
guid list  of  the  Pacific,  which  my  windows  over- 
hang. I  wish  poor  heroic  Harry  could  be  here — • 
the  thought  of  whose  privations,  while  I  wallow  un- 
worthy, makes  me  (tell  him  with  all  my  love) 
miserably  sick  and  poisons  much  of  my  profit.  I 
go  back  to  Los  Angeles  to-morrow,  to  '(as  I  wrote 
you  last)  re-utter  my  (now  loathly)  Lecture  to  a 
female  culture  club  of  900  members  (whom  I  make 


JJut  my  stay  there  is  now  condemned  to  bitterest 
brevity  and  my  margin  of  time  for  all  the  rest  of 
this  job  is  so  rapidly  shrinking  that  J  see  myself 
br&lant  tnes  etapesj  alas,  without  exception,  and 
cutting  down  my  famous  visit  to  Seattle  to  a  couple 
of  days.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  have  so  stinted 
myself  here — but  it  was  inevitable,  and  no  one  had 
given  me  the  least  inkling  that  I  should  find  Cali- 
fornia so  sympathetic.  It  is  strange  and  incon- 
venient, how  little  impression  of  anything  any  one 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  give  one  beforehand.  I 
should  like  to  stay  here  all  April  and  Kay.  But 
I  am  writing  more  than  my  time  permits— my 
article  ^is  still  to  finish.  I  ask  you  no  questions— 
you  will  have  told  me  everything.  I  live  in  the 
hope  that  the  news  from  Wm.  will  have  been  good. 
At  least  at  Monterey,  may  there  be  some.  .  .  . 
But  good  night — with  great  and  distributed  ten- 
derness. Yours,  dearest  Alice,  always  and  ever, 

HENRY:  JAMES. 


To  William  James. 

'Dictated, 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

July  2nd,  1905. 
Dearest  W., 

I  am  ticking  this  out  at  you  for  reasons  of 
convenience  that  will  be  even  greater  for  yourself, 
I  think,  than  for  me.  .  .  .  Your  good  letter  of 
farewell  reached  me  at  Lenox,  from  which  I  re- 
turned but  last  evening— to  learn,  however,  from 
A.,  every  circumstance  of  your  departure  and  of 
your  condition,  as  known  up  to  date.  The  grim 
grey  Chicago  will  now  be  your  daily  medium,  but 


not  regret,  at  any  point,  having  gone  so  far  to  meet 
its  queer  appetites.  Alice  tells  me  tlwt  you  are^o 
go  almost  straight  thence  (though  with  a  little  in- 
terval here,  as  I  sympathetically  understand)  to 
the  Adirondacks:  where  I  hope  for  you  as  hig  ft 
bath  of  impersonal  Nature  as  possible,  with  the 
tub  as  little  tainted,  that  is,  by  the  soapsuds  of 
personal;  in  other  words,  all  the  "board"  you  need, 
but  no  boarders.  I  seem  greatly  to  mislike,  not 
to  say  deeply  to  mistrust,  the  Adirondack  boarder. 
.  .  .  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  whole  Lenox  country- 
side, seeing  it  as  I  did  by  the  aid  of  the  WImr tons' 
big  strong  commodious  new  motor,  •which  has  fairly 
converted  me  to  the  sense  of  all  the  tiling  may  do 
for  one  and  one  may  get  from  it.  The  potent  way 
it  deals  with  a  country  large  enough  for  it  not  to 
rudoycr,  but  to  rope  in,  in  big  free  hauls,  a  huge 
netful  of  impressions  at  once — this  came  home  to 
me  beautifully,  convincing  me  that  if  I  were  rich 
I  shouldn't  hesitate  to  take  up  with  it.  A  great 
transformer  of  life  and  of  the  future!  All  that 
country  .charmed  me;  we  spent  the  night  nt  Ash- 
field  and  motored  back  the  next  day,  after  a,  morn- 
ing there,  by  an  easy  circuit  of  80  miles  between 
luncheon  and  a  late  dinner;  a  circuit  easily  and 
comfortably  prolonged  for  the  sake  of  good  roads. 
.  .  .  But  I  mustn't  rattle  on.  I  have  still  innu- 
merable last  things  to  do.  But  the  portents  are 
nil  propitious — absit  any  ill  consequence  of  this 
fatuity  I  I  am  living,  at  Alice's  instance,  mainly  on 
huge  watermelon,  dug  out  in  spadefuls,  yet  light 
to  carry.  But  good  bye  now.  Your  hist  hints  for 
the  "Speech"  are  much  to  the  point,  and  I  will  try 
even  thus  late  to  stick  them  in.  May  every  comfort 
attend  you! 

Ever  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


.  .        tears,    written    in 

doubt  shew  the  kind  of  line  it  would  have  taken, 


no 


Lamb  House,  Rye. 

November  3rd,  1905. 
Dearest  Peg, 

.  .  .In  writing  to  your  father  (which,  how- 

iil  *  £?  n°  V^n  *P*  t0  d°  b^  thls   Same  POSt) 

1  will  tell  km  a  little  better  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  me  and  why  I  have  been  so  unsociable.  This 
unsocmbi  ity  is  m  truth  all  that  has  been  happen- 

sS  A  bGT  the  1>6Verse  of  the  medaJ,  w  to 
(to  w^  th  f  Cat  -f  rfai'S  f  nd  U1^ent  ^Plications 
aWmt  m  ere  after  J  P^ted  with 


est  way—  and  vet  T 

so  successfulV  cultivate 

saturation  that  even 


more 


-     with 
™PSS1°n  and  the 


mfact  th(lt  I  hare 


or  only  wlic'u  they  are  in  lull  Jetliner.  l  Mat  lor 
your  ])ad — I  mean  the  information  MM  well  as  the 
warning,  in  particular;  on  whom,  you  see,  I  am 
shamelessly  working  oil1,  after  nil,  a  good  deal  of 
my  letter.  Mention  lo  him  also  Unit  Mill  oilier 
tracts  of  my  time,  these  ht.sl  silent  weeks,  have 
gone,  have  had  to  go,  toward  preparing  Cor  a  jcih 
that  I  think  I  mentioned  to  him  while  with  you 
my  pledge,  already  a  couple  of  yeur.s  old  tu  do 
u  romantieal-j).syeh(ilogieal-[)ietorial  ".sucial"  Lon- 
don- (of  the  general  Conn,  length,  pileli,  i\ud  "type" 
of  Marion  Crawford's  Art'  Ifoinn  fnnnttrttilin)  for 
thcMnemilluns;  and  I  have  lieni  IVeling  st»  UIM-VOVIS 
of  late  about  the  way  America  has  crowded  me  nlV 
it,  Unit  I  have  luid,  for  «s.sungemenL  of  my  IUTVCS, 
to  hegin,  with  piety  and  pravcr,  .some  of  Ihe  very 
considerable  reading  the  task  will  ri-miirc  of  me. 
All  this  lo  .show  you  that  I  haven't  heen  wantonly 
uneonmmnieutive.  Hut  goud-uighl,  dear  Peg;  'l 
am  going  to  do  another  Tor  Aleck,  Wilh  copious 
emhraecs, 

HKNKV  JA.MKH. 


To  H.  G.  »'(•//«. 

r*niuh  TToiiMc,  Tlye. 
N'ovcml)cr  lUtli,  n>05. 
My  dear  Wells, 

Tf  I  lake  up  time  and  space  wiili  telling  you 
'why  I  have  not  wntncr  written  to  thank  vou'fnr 


three  words,  that  my  course  nas  oeen 
natural.  I  found  your  first  munificence  herein 
returning  from  upwards  of  11  months  m  America, 
toward  tlic  end  of  July— returning  to  the  mountain 
of  arrears  produced  by  almost  a  year's  absence  and 

(superficially,  thereby)  a  years  idleness.  I  recog- 
nized, even  from  afar  (I  had  already  done  so) 
that  the  Utopia  was  a  book  I  should  desire  to  read 
only  in  the  right  conditions  of  coming  to  it,  coming 
with  luxurious  freedom  of  mind,  rapt  surrender  of 
attention,  adequate  honours,  for  it  of  every  sort. 
So,  not  bolting  it  like  the  morning  paper  and  sun- 
dry, many,  other  vulgarly  importunate  things,  and 
knowing,  moreover,  I  had  already  shown  you^that 
though  I  was  slow  I  was  safe,  and  even  certain,  I 
"came  to  it"  only  a  short  time  since,  and  surren- 
dered myself  to  it  absolutely.  And  it  was  while  I 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  well  that  Kipps 
suddenly  appeared,  thrusting  his  honest  and  inimi- 
table head  over  the  edge  and  calling  down  to  me, 
with  his  note  of  wondrous  truth,  that  he  had  busi- 
ness with  me  above.  I  took  my  time,  however, 
there  below  (though  "below"  be  a  most  improper 
figure  for  your  sublime  and  vertiginous  heights,) 
and  achieved  a  complete  saturation;  after  which, 
reascending  and  making  out  things  again,  little  by 
little,  in  the  dingy  air  of  the  actual,  I  found  Kipps, 
in  his  place,  awaiting  me— and  from  his  so  different 
but  still  so  utterly  coercive  embrace  I  have  just 
emerged.  It  was  really  very  well  he  was  there,  for 
I  found  (and  it's  even  a  little  strange)  that  I  could 
read  you  only— after  yoitr- and  don't  at  all  see 
whom  else  I  could  have  read.  But  now  that  this 
is  so  I  don't  see  either,  my  dear  Wells,  how  I  can 

write'  you  about  these  things— they   make   me 
want  so  infernally  to  talk  with  you,  to  see  you  at 


ing  "literary  man"  of  your  generation— in  fact,  the 
only  interesting  one.  These  things  do  you,  to  my 
sense,  the  highest  honour,  and  I  am.  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  diversity  of  your  genius.  As  in  every- 
thing you  do  (and  especially  in  these  three  last 
Social  imaginations),  it  is  the  quality  of  your  in- 
tellect that  primarily  (in  the  Utopia)  obsesses  me 
and  reduces  me — to  that  degree  that  even  the  colos- 
sal dimensions  of  your  Cheek  (pardon  the  term 
that  I  don't  in  the  least  invidiously  apply)  fails  to 
break  the  spell.  Indeed  your  Cheek  is  positively 
the  very  sign  and  stump  of  your  genius,  valuable 
to-day,  as  you  possess  it,  beyond  any  other  instru- 
ment or  vehicle,  so  that  when  I  say  it  doesn't  break 
the  charm,  I  probably  mean  that  it  largely  con- 
stitutes it,  or  constitutes  the  force:  which  is  the 
force  of  an  irony  that  no  one  else  among  us  begins 
to  have — so  that  we  are  starving,  in  our  enormities 
and  fatuities,  for  a  sacred  satirist  (the  satirist  with 
irony — as  poor  dear  old  Thackeray  was  the  satirist 
without  it,)  and  you  come,  admirably,  to  save  us. 
There  are  too  many  things  to  say — which  is  so  ex- 
actly why  I  can't  write.  Cheeky,  cheeky,  cheeky 
is  any  young-man-at-Sandgate's  offered  Plan  for 
the  life  of  Man — but  so  far  from  thinking  that  ft 
disqualification  of  your  book,  I  think  it  is  positively 
what  makes  the  performance  heroic.  I  hold,  with 
you,  that  it  is  only  by  our  each  contributing  Uto- 
pias (the  cheekier  the  better)  that  anything  will 
come,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  truer 
and  happier  than  your  speaking  of  this  struggle 
of  the  rare  yearning  individual  toward  that  sug- 
gestion as  one  of  the  certain  assistances  of  the 
future.  Meantime  you  set  a  magnificent  example — 
of  caring,  of  feeling,  of  seeing,  above  all,  and  of 
suffering  from,  and  with,  the  shockingly  sick 


And  now,  coming  to  Kipps,  what  am  1  to  say 
about  Kipps  but  that  I  am  ready,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled, utterly  to  drivel  ^bout  him?     He  is  not  so 
much  a  masterpiece  as  a  mere  born  gem  —  you  hav- 
ing, I  know  not  how,  taken  a  header  straight  clown 
into  mysterious  depths  of  observation  and  knowl- 
edge, I  know  not  which  and  where,  and  come  up 
again  with  this  rounded  pearl  of  the  diver.     But 
of  course  you  know  yourself  how  immitigably  the 
thing  is  done  —  it  is  of  such  a  brilliancy  of  true  truth. 
I  really  think  that  you  have  done,  at  this  time  of 
day,  two  particular  things  for  the  first  time  of  their 
doing  nmong  us.   (1)   You  have  written  the  first 
closely  and  intimately,  the  first  intelligently  and 
consistently  ironic  or  satiric  novel.     In  everything 
else  there  has  always  been  the  sentimental  or  con- 
ventional interference,  the  interference  of   which 
Thackeray  is  full.    (2)  You  have  for  the  very  first 
time  treated  the  English  "lower  middle"  class,  etc., 
without  the  picturesque,   the   grotesque,   the   fan- 
tastic and  romantic  interference  of  which  Dickens, 
e.g.,  is  so  misleadingly,  of  which  even  George  Eliot 
is  so  deviating,  full.     You  have  handled  its  vul- 
garity m  so  scientific  and  historic  a  spirit,  and  seen 
the  whole  thing  all  in  its  own  strong  light.     And 
then  the  book  has  throughout  such  extraordinary 
life;  everyone  in  it,  without  exception,  and  every 
piece  and  part  of  it,  is  so  vivid  and  sharp  and  raw. 
Aipps  himself  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  from 
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you?  I  should  immensely  rejoice  in  it.  I  am  here 
till  Jan.  31st — when  I  go  up  to  London  for  three 
months.  I  go  away,  probably,  for  four  or  five 
days  at  Xmas — and  I  go  away  for  next  Saturday- 
Tuesday.  But  apart  from  those  dates  I  would 
await  you  with  rapture. 

And  let  me  say  just  one  word  of  attenuation 
of  my  (only  apparent)  meanness  over  the  Golden 
Bowl.  I  was  in  America  when  that  work  appeared, 
and  it  was  published  there  in  2  vols.  and  in  very 
charming  and  readable  form,  each  vol.  but  moder- 
ately thick  and  with  a  legible,  handsome,  large- 
typed  page.  But  there  came  over  to  me  a  copy  of! 
the  London  issue,  fat,  vile,  small-typed,  horrific, 
prohibitive,  that  so  broke  my  heart  that  I  vowed 
I  wouldn't,  for  very  -shame,  disseminate  it,  and  I 
haven't,  with  that  feeling,  had  a  copy  in  the  house 
or  sent  one  to  a  single  friend.  I  wish  I  had  an 
American  one  at  your  disposition — hut  I  have  been 
again  and  again  depleted  of  all  ownership  in  re- 
spect to  it.  You  are  very  •welcome  to  the  British 
brick  if  you,  at  this  late  day,  will  have  it. 

I  greet  Mrs  Wells  and  the  Third  Party  very 
cordially  and  am  yours,  my  dear  Wells,  more  than 
ever, 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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I  wrote  not  many  days  since  to 
not  very,  very  many  before  to  Peggy  —  but  I  can't, 
to-night,  hideously  further  postpone  acknowledging 
your  so  liberal  letter  of  Oct.  22nd  (the  one  in  which 
you  enclosed  me  Aleck's  sweet  one,)  albeit  I  have 
been  in  the  house  all  day  without  an  outing,  and 
very  continuously  writing,  and  it  is  now  11  p.m. 
and  I  am  rattier  fagged  ....  However,  I  shall 
write  to  Alice  for  information  —  all  the  more  that 
I  deeply  owe  that  dear  eternal  Heroine  a  letter. 
I  am  not  "satisfied  about  her,"  please  tell  her  with 
my  tender  love,  and  should  have  testified  to  this 
otherwise  than  by  my  long  cold  silence  if  only  I 
hadn't  been,  for  stress  of  composition,  putting  my- 
self on  very  limited  contribution  to  the  post.  The 
worst  of  these  bad  manners  are  now  over,  and 
please  tell  Alice  that  my  very  next  letter  shall  be 
to  her.  Only  she  mustn't  put  pen  to  paper  for  me, 
not  so  much  as  dream  of  it,  before  she  hears  from 
me.  I  take  a  deep  and  rich  and  brooding  comfort 
in  the  thought  of  how  splendidly  you  are  all  "turn- 
ing out"  all  the  while  —  especially  Harry  and  Bill, 
and  especially  Peg,  and  above  all,  Aleck  —  in  addi- 
tion to  Alice  and  you.  I  turn  you  over  (in  my 
spiritual  pocket,)  collectively  and'individually,  and 
make  you  chink  and  rattle  and  ring;  getting  from 
you  the  sense  of  a  great,  though  too-much  (  for  my 
use)  tied-up  fortune.  I  have  great  joy  (tell  him 
with  my  love)  of  the  news  of  Bill's  so  superior 
work,  and  yearn  to  have  some  sort  of  a  squint  at  it. 
Tell  him,  at  any  rate,  how  I  await  him,  for  his 
holidays,  out  here—  on  this  spot—and  I  wish  I 


William,  tnat  1  snail  greatly  ue  nummaiea  n  you 
do  like  it,  and  thereby  lump  it,  in  your  affection, 
with  things,  of  the  current  age,  that  I  have  heard 
you  express  admiration  for  and  that  I  would  sooner 
descend  to  a  dishonoured  grave  than  have  written. 
Still  I  will  write  you  your  hook,  on  that  two-and- 
two-make-four  system  on  which  all  the  awful  truck 
that  surrounds  us  is  produced,  and  then  descend  to 
my  dishonoured  grave — taking  up  the  art  of  the 
slate  pencil  instead  of,  longer,  the  art  of 'the  brush 
(vide  my  lecture  on  Balzac.)  But  it  is,  seriously, 
too  late  at  night,  and  I  am  too  tired,  for  me  to 
express  myself  on  this  question — beyond  saying 
that  I'm  always  sorry  when  I  hear  of  your  reading- 
anything  of  mine,  and  always  hope  you  won't — 
you  seem  to  me  so  constitutionally  unable  to  "en- 
joy" it,  and  so  condemned  to  look  at  it  from  a  point 
of  view  remotely  alien  to  mine  in  writing  it,  and 
to  the  conditions  out  of  which,  as  mine,  it  has 
inevitably  sprung — so  that  all  the  intentions  that 
have  been  its  main  reason  for  being  (with  me) 
appear  never  to  have  reached  you  at  all — and  you 
appear  even  to  assume  that  the  life,  the  elements 
forming  its  subject-matter,  deviate  from  felicity 
in  not  having  an  impossible  analogy  with  the  life 
of  Cambridge,  I  see  nowhere  about  me  done  or 
dreamed  of  the  things  that  alone  for  me  constitute 
the  interest  of  the  doing  of  the  novel — and  yet  it 
is  in  a  sacrifice  of  them  on  their  very  own  ground 
that  the  tiling  you  suggest  to  me  evidently  con- 
sists. It  shows  how  far  apart  and  to  what  differ- 
ent ends  we  have  had  to  work  out  (very  naturally 
and  properly!)  our  respective  intellectual  lives. 


so  many  of  your  recent  papers  ana  discourses, 
which,  having  margin  of  mornings  in  my  room, 
through  both  breakfasting  and  lunching  there  ( by 
the  habit  of  the  house,)  I  found  time  to  read  sev- 
eral of— with  the  effect  of  asking  you,  earnestly, 
to  address  me  some  of  those  that  I  so  often,  in 
Irving  St.,  saw  you  address  to  others  who  were 
not  your  brother.  I  had  no  time  to  read  them 
there.  Philosophically,  in  short,  I  am  "with"  you, 
almost  completely,  and  you  ought  to  take  account 
of  this  and  get  me  over  altogether. — There  arc  two 
books  by  the  way  (one  fictive)  that  I  permit  you 
to  raffoler  about  as  much  as  you  like,  for  I  have 
been  doing  so  myself — H.  G.  Wells' s  Utopia  and 
his  Kipps.  The  Utopia  seems  to  me  even  more 
remarkable  for  other  things  than  for  his  character- 
istic cheek,  and  Kipps  is  quite  magnificent.  Head 
them  both  if  you  haven't — certainly  rend  Kipps.— 
There's  also  another  subject  I'm  too  full  of  not 
to  mention  the  good  thing  I've  done  for  myself — • 
that  is,  for  Lamb  House  and  my  garden — by  mov- 
ing the  greenhouse  away  from  the  high  old  wall 
near  the  house  (into  the  back  garden,  setting  it 
up  better — against  the  street  wall)  and  thereby 
throwing  the  liberated  space  into  the  front  garden 
to  its  immense  apparent  extension  and  beauti- 
fication.  .  .  . 

But  oh,  fondly,  good-night! 

Ever  your 
HENRY. 


My  dear  Morris, 

It  is  my  desire  that  this,  which  I  shall  post 
here  to-morrow,  shall  be  a  tiny  item  in  the  heca- 
tomb of  friendship  gracing  your  breakfast  table  on 
Christmas  morning  and  mingling  the  smoke  of 
(certain)  aged  and  infirm  victims  with  the  finer  and 
fresher  fumes  of  the  board.  But  the  aged  and  in- 
firm propose  and  the  postman  disposes  and  I  can 
only  hope  I  shall  not  be  cither  disconcertingly 
previous  or  ineffectively  subsequent.  If  my  mind's 
eye  loses  you  at  sweet  (yet  sublime)  Underbank, 
I  still  see  you  in  a  Devonshire  mild  light  and  feel 
your  Torquay  window  letting  in  your  Torquay  air 
— which,  at  this  distance,  in  this  sadly  Southenst- 
ernized  corner,  suggests  all  sorts  of  enviable  bnlm 
and  beatitude.  It  was  a  real  pang  to  me,  some 
weeks  ago,  when  you  were  coming  up  to  town,  to 
have  to  put  behind  me,  with  so  ungracious  and 
uncompromising  a  gesture,  the  question,  and  the 
great  temptation,  of  being  there  for  a  little  at  the 
same  moment.  But  there  are  hours  and  seasons — 
and  I  know  the  face  of  them  well — when  my  need 
to  mind  my  business  here,  and  to  mind  nothing  else, 
becomes  absolute — London  tending  rather  over- 
much, moreover,  to  set  frequent  and  freshly-baited 
traps,  at  all  times,  for  a  still  too  susceptible  and 
guileless  old  country  mouse.  All  my  consciousness 
centres,  necessarily,  just  now,  on  a  single  small 
problem,  that  of  managing  to  do  an  "American 
book"  (or  rather  a  couple  of  them,)  that  I  had 
supposed  myself,  in  advance,  capable  of  doing  on 
the  spot,  but  that  I  bad  there,  in  fact,  utterly  to 


is,  as  it  recedes,  so 
to  speak,  a  thousand  lengths  ahead  of  me.  I  shull 
keep  it  up  as  a  tour  de  force,  and  produce  my  copy 
somehow  (I  have  indeed  practically  done  one  vol. 
of  'Impressions"— there  are  to  be  two,  separate 
and  differently-titled;)  but  I  am  unable,  mean- 
while, to  dally  by  the  way—the  sweet  wayside  of 
Pall  Mall—or  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
(My  subject—unless  I  grip  it  tight— melts  away 
—Rye,  Sussex,  is  so  little  like  it;  and  then  where 
am  I?  And  yet  the  thing  interests  me  to  do,  though 
at  the  same  time  appalling  me  by  its  difficulty.  But 
I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  this  long  story  about  it.) 
I  hope  you  are  plashing  yourself  in  more  pellucid 
waters— and  I  find  I  assume  that  there  is  in  every 
way  a  great  increase  of  the  pellucid  in  your  case 
by  the  fact  of  the  neighbouring  presence  of  your 
(as  I  again,  and  I  trust  not  fallaciously  assume) 
sympathetic  collaterals.  I  should  greatly  like,  here, 
a  collateral  or  two  myself— to  find  the  advantage, 
across  the  sea,  of  the  handful  of  those  of  mine  who 
are  sympathetic,  makes  me  miss  them,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  them,  in  this  country  of  my  adoption,  which 
is  more  than  kind,  but  less  than  kin.  ...  I  spend 
the  month  of  January,  further,  in  this  place— then 
I  do  seek  the  metropolis  for  12  or  14  weeks.  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  you  that  you  have  carried  off 
some  cup  or  other  (sculling  for  preference)  in  your 
Bank  Holiday  Sports—so  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
disappoint  me.  You're  my  one  link  with  the  Ath- 
letic world,  and  I  like  to  be  able  to  talk  about  you. 
Therefore,  Apropos  of  cups,  all  power  to  your 
elbow!  I  know  none  now — no  cup — but  the  un- 
inspiring cocoa — which  I  carry  with  a  more  and 


not  wnoiiy  to  lose  toucii  01  you — gnostly  ana  in- 
effective indeed  as  that  touch  seems  destined  to 
feel  itself.  I  find  myself  almost  wishing  that  the 
whirligig  of  time  had  brought  round  the  day  of 
your  inscription  witli  many  honours  on  some  com- 
fortable "retired  list"  which  might  keep  you  a  little 
less  on  the  dim  confines  of  the  Empire,  and  make 
you  thereby  more  accessible  anl  conversible.  Only 
I  reflect  that  by  the  time  the  grey  purgatory  of 
South  Kensington,  or  wherever,  crowns  and  pen- 
sions your  bright  career,  I,  alas,  shall  have  been 
whirled  away  to  a  sphere  compared  to  which  Sulon- 
ica,  and  even  furthest  Ind  are  easy  and  familiar 
resorts,  with  no  crown  at  all,  most  probably — not 
even  "heavenly,"  and  no  communication  with  you 
save  by  table-raps  and  telepathists  (like  a  really 
startling  communication  I  have  just  had  from — or 
through — a  "Medium"  in  America  (near  Boston,) 
a  message  purporting  to  come  from  my  Mother, 
who  died  25  years  ago  and  from  whom  it  ostensibly 
proceeded  during  a  seance  at  which  my  sister-in- 
law,  with  two  or  tliree  other  persons,  was  present. 
The  point  is  that  the  message  is  an  allusion  to  a 
matter  known  (so  personal  is  it  to  myself)  to  no 
other  individual  in  the  world  but  me — not  possibly 
either  to  the  medium  or  to  my  sister-in-law;  and 
an  allusion  so  pertinent  and  initiated  and  tender 
and  helpful,  and  yet  so  unhelped  by  any  actual 


earthly  knowledge  on  any  one's  part,  that  it  qui 
astounds  as  well  as  deeply  touches  me.     If  the  sul 
ject  of  the  message  had  been  conceivably  in  m 
sister-in-law's  mind  it  would  have  been  an  interes 
ing  but  not  infrequent  case  of  telepathy ;  but,  as 
say,  it  couldn't  thinkably  have  been,  and  she  onl 
transmits  it  to  me,  after  the  fact,  not  even  full 
understanding  it.    So,  I  repeat,  I  am  astounded 
— and  almost  equally   astounded    at   my    havinj 
drifted  into  this  importunate  mention  of  it  to  you 
JJut  the  letter  retailing  it  arrived  only  this   a,m 
and  I  have  been  rather  full  of  it.) — I  had  hear* 
of  your  present  whereabouts  from  Edward  Child) 
.  .  .  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that,  mi 
great  thought  was,  already  before  your  own  gooc 
words  had  come,  to  attest  to  you,  on  my  own  side 
and  pen  in  hand,  my  inextinguishable  interest  ir 
you.    I  came  back  from  the  U.S.  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  a  year  (11  months)  by  last  midsummer. 
whereupon  my  joy  at  returning  to  this  so  little 
American  nook  took  the  form  of  my  having  stuck 
here  fast  (with  great  arrears  of  sedentary  occupa- 
tion &c.)  till  almost  the  other  day  ...  I  found 
my  native  land,  after  so  many  years,  interesting, 
formidable,   fearsome   and    fatiguing,    and    much 
more  difficult  to  see  and  deal  with  in  any  extended 
and  various  way  than  I  had  supposed.    I  was  able 
to  do  with  it  far  less  than  I  had  hoped,  in  the  way 
of  visitalion-I  found  many  of  the  conditions  too 
deterrent;  but  I  did  what  I  could,  went  to  the  far 
oouth,  the  Middle  West,   California,  the   whole 
i acme  coast  &c.,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  East- 
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serted  a  good  deal  at  this  Season — I  go  up  again, 
in  a  few  days,  to  stay  till  about  May.  So  I  am 
not  making  history,  my  dear  Paul,  as  you  are; 
I  am  at  least  only  making  my  very  limited  and 
intimate  own.  Vous  avez  beau  dire,  you,  and  Mrs 
Paul,  and  Miss  Paul,  are  making  that  of  Europe 
— though  you  don't  appear  to  realize  it  any  more 
than  M,  Jourdain  did  that  he  was  talking  prose. 
Have  patience,  meanwhile — you  will  have  plenty 
of  South  Kensington  later  on  (among  other  retired 
pro-consuls  and  where  Miss  Paul  will  "come  out";) 
and  meanwhile  you  are,  from  the  L.H.  point  of 
view,  a  family  of  thrilling  llomance.  And  it  must 
be  interesting  to  amcliorer  le  sort  dcs  populations 
— and  to  see  real  live  Turbaned  Turks  going  about 
you,  and  above  all  to  have,  even  in  the  sea,  a  house 
from  which  you  look  at  divine  Olympus.  You  live 
with  the  gods,  if  not  like  them — and  out  of  all  this 
unutterable  Anglo-Saxon  banality — so  extra-ba- 
nalized by  the  extinction  of  dear  Arthur  Dal  four. 
I  take  great  joy  in  the  prospect  of  really  getting 
hold  of  you,  all  three,  next  summer.  I  count,  fond- 
Jy,  on  your  presence  here  and  I  send  the  very 
kindest  greeting  and  blessing  to  your  two  compan- 
ions. The  elder  is  of  course  still  very  young,  but 
how  old  the  younger  must  now  be! 

.  .  .  Yours,  my  dear  Paul,  always  and  ever, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


50         LETTERS  OF  HENRY  JAMES      toot 


To  William  James. 

Professor  and  Mrs,  William  James  had  been  in  Cali- 
fornia at  this  time  of  the  great  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  conflagration.  They  fortunately  escaped  uninjured, 
but  for  some  days  H.  J.  had  been  in  deep  tinxiety,  not 
knowing  their  exact  whereabouts. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

May  4th,  1906. 
Beloved  Ones  I 

I  wrote  you,  feverishly,  last  Saturday,  but 
now  comes  in  a  blest  cable  from  Harry  telling  of 
your  being  as  far  on  your  way  home  as  at  Denver 
and  communicating  thence  in  inspired  accents  and 
form,  and  this,  for  which  I  have  been  yearning  (the 
news  of  your  having  to  that  extent  shaken  off  the 
dust  of  your  ruin),  fills  me  with  such  joy  that  I 
scrawl  you  these  still  agitated  words  of  jubilation 
— though  I  can't  seem  to  you  less  than  incoherent 
and  beside  the  mark,  I  fear,  till  I  have  got  your 
letter  from  Stanford  which  Harry  has  already 
announced  his  expedition  of  on  the  28th.  (This 
must  come  in  a  day  or  two  more.)  Meanwhile 
there  was  three  days  ago  an  excellent  letter  ia  the 
Times  from  Stanford  itself  (or  P. A.)  enabling  me, 
for  the  first  time,  to  conceive  a  little,  and  a  trifle 
less  luridly  to  imagine,  the  facts  of  your  case.  I 
had  at  first  believed  those  facts  to  be  that  you  were 
thrown  bedless  and  roofless  upon  the  world,  semi- 
clad  and  semi-starving,  and  with  all  that  class  of 
phenomena  about  you.  ]iut  how  do  I  know,  after 
all,  even  yet"?  and  I  await  your  light  with  an  anxiety 
that  still  endures.  I  have  just  parted  with  Bill, 
who  dined  with  me,  and  who  is  to  lunch  with  me  to- 
morrow—  (I  going  in  the  evening  to  the  "Academy 
Dinner.")  I  have,  since  the  arrival  of  Harry's 
telegram,  or  cable  of  reassurance — the  second  to 


that  effect,  not  tins  of  to-day,  which  makes  the  third 
and  best  — I  have  been,  as  I  say,  trying,  under 
pressure,  a  three  days'  motor  trip  with  the  Whar- 
tons,  much  frustrated  by  bad  weather  and  from 
which  I  impatiently  and  prematurely  and  gleefully 
returned  to-day;  so  that  I  have  been  separated  from 
B.  for  48  hours.  But  I  tell  you  of  him  rather  than 
talk  to  you,  in  the  air,  of  your  own  weird  experi- 
ences. He  is  to  go  on  to  Paris  on  the  6th,  having 
waited  over  here  to  go  to  the  Private  View  of  the 
Academy,  to  see  me  again,  and  to  make  use  of 
Sunday  6th  (a  dies  non  in  Paris  as  here)  for  his 
journey.  It  has  been  delightful  to  me  to  have  him 
near  me,  and  he  has  spent  and  re-spent  long  hours 
at  the  National  Gallery,  from  which  he  derives  (as 
also  from  the  Wallace  Collection)  great  stimulus 
and  profit.  I  am  extremely  struck  with  his  serious- 
ness of  spirit  and  intention — he  seems  to  me  all 
in  the  thing  he  wants  to  do  (and  awfully  intelligent 
about  it;)  so  that  in  fine  he  seems  to  me  to  bring 
to  his  design  quite  an  exceptional  quality  and  kind 
of  intensity.  .  .  .  What  a  family — with  the  gal- 
lantries of  the  pair  of  you  thrown  in!  Well, 
you,  beloved  Alice,  have  needed  so  exceedingly  a, 
"change,"  and  I  was  preaching  to  you  that  you 
should  arrive  at  one  somehow  or  perish — whereby 
you  have  had  it  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  hope  the 
effects  will  be  appreciable  (that  is  not  altogether 
accurst)  to  you.  What  I  really  now  most  feel  the 
pang  and  the  woe  of  is  my  not  being  there  to  hang 
upon  the  lips  of  your  conjoined  eloquence.  I  really 
think  I  must  go  over  to  you  again  for  a  month — 
just  to  listen  to  you.  But  I  wait  and  am  ever  more 
and  more  fondly  your 

HENHY. 


To-day  at  lost  reach  me  (an  hour  ago)  your 
blest  letter  to  myself  of  April  10th  and  Alice's  not 
less  sublime  one  (or  a-  type-copy  of  the  same,) 
addressed  to  Irving  St.  and  forwarded  by  dear 
Peg,  to  whom  all  thanks  ...  I  have  written  to 
Harry  a  good  deal  from  the  first,  and  to  your  dear 
selves  last  week,  and  you  will  know  how  wide  open 
the  mouth  of  my  desire  stands  to  learn  from  you 
everything  and  anything  you  can  chuck  into  it. 
Most  vivid  and  pathetic  these  so  surprisingly  lucid 
pictures  dashed  down — or  rather  so  calmly  com- 
mitted to  paper — by  both  of  you  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  crash,  and  what  a  hell  of  a  time  you  must 
have  had  altogether.  What  a  noble  act  your  tak- 
ing your  Miss  Martin  to  the  blazing  and  bursting 
San  Francisco  —  and  what  a  devil  of  a  day  of 
anxiety  it  must  have  given  to  the  sublime  Alice. 
Dearest  sublime  Alice,  your  details  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  sleeping  in  the  backyard  bring  tears 
to  my  eyes.  I  hope  all  the  later  experience  didn't 
turn  to  worse  dreariness  and  weariness  — •  it  was 
probably  kept  human  and  "vivid"  by  the  whole 
associated  elements  of  drama.  Yet  how  differently 
I  read  it  all  from  knowing  you  now  restored  to 
your  liberal  home  and  lovely  brood — where  I  hope 
you  are  guest-receiving  and  housekeeping  as  little 
as  possible.  How  your  mother  must  have  folded 
you  in!  I  kept  thinking  of  her,  for  days,  please 
tell  her,  almost  more  than  of  youl  It's  hideous 
to^want  to  condemn  you  to  write  on  top  of  every- 
thing else— yet  I  sneakingly  hope  for  more,  though 
indeed  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  make  me  sail 
straight  home — just  to  talk  with  you  for  a  week. 


, 

etc.™ .Hut  why  <lo  I  talk  of  these  trilles  when  what 
I  am  after  "all  milly  full  nf  is  tin1  Impr  llmt 
they  have  him  crowning  you  Imtli  with  IiintrU 
and  .smothering  yon  with  llower.s  at  Cambridge. 
Also,  greedily  (ftu-  you),  with  Ihr  hope  llml  you 
didn't  come  'away  minitu  any  hvlurc-money  due 
to  you.  .  .  . 

But  gnod-hye  for  now     with  ever  MI  trndrr  luvt*. 

Kvrr  yuur  UKNIIY. 


To  Minn  fifnrt/nrt't 

I.anili   JIniisr,   Hvr, 

NcivnuhtT  Hlli,  itltJIl. 
Duiirc.st  I't'KM'0^ 

I  have  Imd  hcfurc  uui  Iwl  au  luuir  tu*  twn 
your  delif(htful,  tlunigh  snincwliul  agilatin^;  Irtlrr 
of  Ot'tttht'.v  UUlh,  mitt  I  mil  NO  tiuiclu'tt  tiy  ytnir 
faithful  mi'inory  of  yuur  |innr  fnml  tild  I'nt'It',  rind 
by  yo\ir  Ht\aU'hii\p;  nn  \w\\v  In  tlrvtiU*  in  him,  rvru 
as  a  brand  from  tin*  hunting,  lluil  I  M'rilihli*  you 
this  joyous  m'knnwU'iltfmrnl  l>rfnrr  I  gu  to  linl. 
I  have  been  iniuu'ti.st'ly  inli-irwlrd  in  ymir  whulr 
Collugialo  uilvt'iitiD'c  ri'dgnu'nts  uf  the  hi>itriry  i>f 
wliitili,  HO  far  as  ynii'vc  got,  I've  Imd  fnun  vmir 
mollicr— and  all  tin1  mmv  intcrrslt-d  liial,  liy  a  Iilrsl 
ffood  forluius  I  happen  to  A-mm-  ymir  M*liulitNtit' 
shades  and  .so  inn  able,  in  imagination,  to  rling  tti 
you  and  follow  yon  nmntl.  i  MTIII  to  nuikr  out 
that  you  are  very  physically  eomfurlablr,  all  nuuul, 
nud  I  have  indeed  a  very  charming  image  uf  Hryn 
Muwr,  though  I  dare  say  these  months  mlum*  it 
less  than  my  .hinc-tiinc.  I  yearn  lendrrlv  nvrr 
your  hoiue-Hk'kiifHs  and  fear  I.  don't  hefp  ynu 


privileges  and  luxury  of  your  Dad  s  nnti  your 
Mother's  company  and  genius  for  the  common 
doings  and  sayings,  the  common  air  and  effluence 
of  other  American  homes,  represents  a  sorry  drop 
—which  can  only  be  softened  for  you  by  the  diver- 
sion of  seeking  out  what  charms  of  sorts  these  other 
homes  may  have  had  that  Irving  St.  lacks.  You 
may  not  find  any,  to  speak  of,  but  meanwhile  you 
will  have  wandered  away  and  in  so  doing  will  have 
left  the  bloom  of  your  nostalgia  behind.  It  doesn't 
remain  acute,  but  there  will  be  always  enough  for 
you  to  go  home  with  again.  And  you  will  make 
your  little  sphere  of  relations — which  will  give  out 
an  interest  of  their  own;  and  see  a  lot  of  life  and 
realise  a  lot  of  types,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  enrich- 
ing of  your  mind  and  augmentation  of  your  power. 
Your  poor  old  uncle  groans  with  shame  when  he 
bethinks  himself  of  the  scant  and  miserable  educa- 
tion, and  educative  opportunity,  lie  had  [compared 
withj  his  magnificent  modern  niece.  Wo  one  took 
any  interest  whatever  in  his  development,  except 
to  neglect  or  snub  it  where  it  might  have  helped — 
and  any  that  he  was  ever  to  have  he  picked  up 
wholly  by  himself.  J3ut  that  is  very  ancient  his- 
tory now — and  he  is  very  glad  to  have  picked  up 
Lamb  House,  where  he  sits  writing  you  this  of  a 
wet  November  night  and  communes,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  spot,  with  the  ghost  of  the  little  niece 
who  came  down  from  Harrow  to  spend  her  holidays 
in  so  dull  and  patient  and  Waverley-novelly  a 
fashion  with  him.  ...  I  rejoice  greatly  in  your 
sweet  companion— I  mean  in  the  sweetness  of  her 
as  chum  and  comrade,  for  you,  and  I  send,  I  hope 
not  presumptuously,  a  slice  of  your  Uncle's  bless- 
ing. Also  is  it  uplifting  to  hear  that  you  find 
Miss  Carey  Thomas  benevolent  and  inspiring 


ful  remembrance  and  to  thank  her  very  kindly  for 
her  appreciation  of  my  niece.  But  I  hope  she 
doesn't,  or  won't,  work  you  to  the  bone!  Good- 
night, dear  Child, 

Your  fond  old  Uncle. 


To  Mrs.  Dew-Smith. 

This  refers  to  the  revision  of  Roderick  Hudson*  which 
was  to  head  the  "New  York"  edition  of  his  novels,  now 
definitely  announced, 

Lamh  House,  Rye. 
November  12th,  1900. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dew-Smith, 

Very  kind  your  note  about  the  apples  and 
about  poor  ll.H.l  Burgess  Noakcs  is  to  climb  the 
hill  in  a  day  or  two,  basket  on  arm,  and  bring  me 
back  the  rosy  crop,  which  I  am  finding  quite  the 
staff  of  life. 

As  for  the  tidied-up  book,  I  am  greatly  touched 
by  your  generous  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
tidying-up,  and  yet  really  think  your  view  of  that 
process  erratic  and — quite  of  course — my  own  view 
well  inspired!  But  we  are  really  both  right,  for 
to  attempt  to  retouch  the  substance  of  the  tiling 
would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  (in  a  done  and 
impenetrable  structure)  impracticable.  What  I 
have  tried  for  is  a  mere  revision  of  surface  and 
expression,  as  the  thing  is  positively  in  many  places 
quite  'vilely  written!  The  essence  of  the  matter  is 
wholly  unaltered — save  for  seeming  in  places,  I 
think,  a  little  better  brought  out.  At  any  rate  the 
deed  is  already  perpetrated — and  I  do  continue  to 


However,  I  ought  only  to  be  devoutly  grateful—- 
as  in  fact  I  am— for  your  power  to  re-peruse  at  all, 
and  will  come  and  thank  you  afresh  as  soon  as  you 
return  to  the  fold;  as  to  which  I  beg  you  to  make 
an  early  signal  to  yours  most  truly, 

JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton^ 

The  desired  visit  to  George  Sand's  Nolmnfc,  was  brought 
off  in  the  following  year,  when  H.  J.  motored  there  with 
Mrs.  Wharton.  "Hue  Barbct  dc  Jouy"  is  the  address  in 
Paris  of  M.  Paul  Bourgot. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
November  17th,  1900. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wharton, 

I  had  from  you  a  shortish  time  since  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  letter  —  into  the  ink  to 
thank  you  for  which  my  pen  has  been  perpetually 
about  to  dip,  and  now  comes  the  further  thrill  of 
your  "quaint"  little  picture  card  with  its  news  of 
the  Paris  winter  and  the  romantic  rue  de  Varcnnc; 
on  which  the  pen  straightway  plunges  into  the  fluid. 
This  is  really  charming  and  uplifting  news,  and  I 
applaud  the  free  sweep  of  your  "line  of  life'*  with 
all  my  heart.  We  shall  be  almost  neighbours,  and 
I  will  most  assuredly  hie  me  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble across  the  scant  interspace  of  the  Channel,  the 
Pas-de-Calais  &c:  where  the  very  first  question 
on  which  I  shall  beset  you  will  be  your  adventure 
and  impression  of  Nohont— as  to  which  I  burn  and 
yearn  for  fond  particulars.  Peril  aps  if  you  have 
the  proper  Vehicle  of  Passion—as  I  make  no  doubt 
—you  will  be  going  there  once  more— in  which 


ase  do  take  me]  Ana  sucn  a  suave  ana  convenient 
rossing  as  I  meanwhile  wish  you — and  such  a  pro- 
ision  of  philosophy  Jaid  up,  in  advance,  for  use  inf 
nd  about,  rue  Burbet  de  Jouyl  You  will  have 
nished  your  new  fiction,  I  "presume" — if  it  isn't 
resumptuous — before  embarking?  and  I  do  so  for 
:ie  right  of  the  desire  to  congratulate,  in  that  case, 
nd  envy  and  sympathise — being  in  all  sorts  of 
mbarras  now,  myself,  over  the  finish  of  many 
hings.  I  pant  for  the  start  of  that  work  and  lan- 
•uish  to  take  it  up.  I  think  I  have  had  no  chance 
D  tell  you  how  much  I  admired  your  single  story 
ithe  Aug.  Scribner — beautifully  done,  I  thought, 
nd  full  of  felicities  and  achieved  values  and  pic- 
ures.  All  the  same,  with  the  rue  de  Varenne  &c., 
.on't  go  in  too  much  for  the  French  or  the  "Franco- 
American"  subject — the  real  field  of  your  exten- 
ion  is  here — it  has  far  more  fusability  with  our 
ative  and  primary  material;  between  which  and 
Drench  elements  there  is,  I  hold,  a  disparity  as 
omplete  as  between  a  life  led  in  trees,  say,  and 
-  life  led  in — sea-depths,  or  in  other  words  between 
hat  of  climbers  and  swimmers — -or  (crudely)  that 
f  monkeys  and  fish.  Is  the  Play  Tiling  meanwhile 
limbing  or  swimming? — I  take  much  interest  in 
ts  fate.  But  you  will  tell  me  of  these  things — in 
February  1  It  will  be  then  I  shall  scramble  over. 
'.  go  home  an  hour  or  two  hence  (to  stay  as  still  as 
lossible)  after  anight — only — spent  in  town.  The 
»erpetual  summonses  and  solicitations  of  London 
some  of  which  have  to  be  met)  are  at  times  a  mad- 
iening  worry — or  almost.  I  am  wondering  if  you 
.re  not  feeling  just  now  perhaps  a  good  deal,  at 
jenox,  in  the  apparently  delightful  old  1840  way 
-a  good  snowstorm  ending,  and  the  Wcstinghouse 
olouring,  as  I  suppose,  a  good  deal  blurred.  But 
iow  I  want  to  have  it  all — the  gossip  of  the  coun- 
ryside — from  you  I  Some  of  it  has  come  to  me  as 
ather  dreadful  .  .  .  and  that  is  what  some  of  the 


To  W.  tf .  Norris 

16  Lewes  Crescent, 
Brighton. 

December  23rd,  1906. 

My  dear  Norris, 

I  think  it  was  from  here  I  wrote  you  last 
Christmas ;  by  which  I  devoutly  hope  I  don't  give 
you  a  handle  for  saying;  "And  not  from  anywhere 
since  then."  But  I  am  hut  too  aware  that  it  1ms 
been  at  the  best  a  hideous  record  of  silence  find 
apparent  .gloom,  and  also  fully  feel  that  after  such 
base  laidcurs  of  behaviour  explanations,  attenua- 
tions, protestations,  are  as  the  mere  rustle  of  the 
wind  and -had  really  better  be  left  unuttered.  That 
only  adds  to  the  dark  burden  of  one's  consciousness 
when  one  docs  write;  one<crawls  into  the  dear  out- 
raged presence  with  all  one's  imperfections  on  one's 
head.  So  I'll  indulge,  at  any  rate,  in  no  specific 
plea — but  only  in  that  general  one  of  the  fact  that 
the^  letter-writing  faculty  within  me  has  become 
extinct  through  increasing  -age,  .infirmity,  embar- 
rassment (the  spelling  faculty,  even,  you  see,  al- 
most extinct,)  and  general  demoralization  and 
desolation.  Twenty  reproachful  spectres  rise  up 
before  me— out  of  whom  your  fine  sad  face  is  only 
the  most  awful.  All  I  can  say  for  myself  (and 
yon)  is  that  among  these  feeble  reparations  that  I 
am  trying  to  make  in  the  way  of  "hardy  annuals" 
—hardy  m  the  sense,  I  fear,  of  a  sort  of  shameful 
brazenness  —  this  "Christmas  letter"  to  you  takes 
absolute  precedence.  I  wrote  indeed  to  Rhoda 


my  having  gone  up  U>  poor  dear  Hamilton  Aide's 
memorial  service  (where  1  didn't  see  her,  Ihuugh 
shomay  have  been  present,  urn  I  of  which  1  thought 
she  would  rare  i'or  some  lilllr  amuint.  II  was  a 
very  benuliful  and  toueliinK  musieal  service,  tint 
I  haven't  seen  Arr  for  a  long  time,  nlasl  amid 
these  yearn  of  juove.  and  more  interspaced  and 
/luishc'd- -occasions.)  Of  course  1  am  Imping  that 
this  will  liu  un  your  lahle  mi  Xmiis  morning  in 
all  sorts  of  charming  eompiuiy.  ami  not  before  ami 
not  after.  Hut  it's  dillleult  lo  lime  cuiiiinmiira- 
lions  at  Ihi.s  upheaved  .season,  especially  from  an- 
other (non-London)  province,  and  1  Inihl  In  the 
happy  Inward,  though  still  a  liltle  nillleil  hy  it  M-IIM- 
of  the  hreiik-dowu  of  things  (the  "puhhe  service*") 
that  compelled  me  yesterday,  coming  down  here 
from  Victoria,  to  lie  shoved  into  (as  the  only  place 
in  the  train)  the  small  counecting-.siwce  between 
two  I'ullnwn.s,  where  I  .stuck,  all  me  way,  in  a 
tight  hunch  of  five  or  nix  other  men  and  three 
portmanteaux  and  boxes;  finite  the  wort  of  treat- 
ment (one's  nose  half  in  the  w.e.  included)  that  the 
KngliHh  traveller  writes  from  Italy  infuriated  let- 
ters to  the  Times  ahout.  I  Ugure  you  at  all  events 
exempt  from  any  indignity  of  movement  (mid  the 
conditions  of  movement  nowadays  alnumt  all  in- 
clude indignity)  and  Mill  sitting  up  on  ymir  Tut- 
quay  .slope  as  on  a  mild  Olympus  and' with  this 
strife  of  eirculating  humans  far  helnw  yon.  Hut 
when  I  reflect  that  1  don't  know,  for  certain,  any 
of  your  aetvuvlilies  I  relk'e.t  with  a  crimson  ewm- 
tcnnncc  on  the  months  Unit  have  elapsed.  I  have 
before  me  as  I  write  a  beautiful  letter  from  ymi, 
of  the  date  of  which  nothing  would  induce  me* 
to  remind  you  hut  that  is  not  quite  your  con- 
temporary history,  .  .  .  Putting  your  »»wn  new* 
at  its  quietest,  however,  my  own  runw  it  close  fur 


aside  a  tew  days  at  a  time  m  j^uuuuu,  »»"~»  * 
find  periodically  inevitable,  and  even  quite  like,  1 
haven't  stirred  for  ages  from  my  own  house,  the 
suitability  of  which  to  my  modest  scheme  of  ex- 
istence grows  fortunately  more  and  more  marked. 
I  spent  last  summer  there — the  most  beautiful  of 
one's  life  I  think— without  the  briefest  of  breaks — 
and  that  gregarious  time  is  the  one  at  which  I  like 
least  to  circulate.  The  little  place,  alas,  becomes 
itself— like  all  places  save  Torquay,  I  judge — more 
and  more  gregarious:  and  there  were  a  good  many 
days  when  even  my  own  small  premises  bristled 
too  much  with  the  invader,  But  there  is  a  great 
virtue  in  sitting  tight— you  sit  out  many  things; 
even  bores  are,  comparatively  speaking,  loose;  and 
I  had  a  blest  sort  of  garden  (by  which  I'm  far 
from  meaning  gardening)  summer.  What  it  must 
have  been  beside  your  sapphire  sea!  I  return,  at 
any  rate,  in  a  few  days,  to  sit  tight  again,  till  early 
in  February,  when  there  arc  reasons  for  my  prob- 
ably going  for  five  or  six  weeks  to  Paris;  and  even 
possibly — or  impossibly — to  Rome ;  one  of  the 
principal  of  these  being  that  the  prospect  fills  me 
with  a  blackness  of  horror  that  I  find  really  alarm- 
ing as  a  sign  of  moral  paralysis  and  abjection;  so 
that  I  ought  to  try  to  fly  in  the  face  of  it.  But 
I  shall  fly  at  the  best,  I  fear,  very  low!  .  .  . 

I  needn't  tell  you  how  much  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  may  find  you,  as  they  say,  in  health. 
There  s  an  icy  blast  here  to-day—yet  I  take  for 
granted  that  if  it  weren't  Sunday  you  would  be  do- 
ing something  very  prodigious  and  muscular  in  the 
teeth  of  it.  The  prize  (of  long  activity  and  sweet 
survival)  is  with  those  whose  hardness  is  greater 
than  other  hardnesses.  And  yours  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sea-wave  and  all  the  rest  of  opposing 
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nature — though  I  make  this  imputation  only  on 
behalf  of  your  sporting  resources.  I  appeal  to  the 
softest  corner  of  the  softest  part  of  the  rest  of  you 
to  make  before  too  long  some  magnanimous  sign 
to  yours  very  constantly, 

HENKY  JAMES. 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

Mr.  Perry,  whose  recollections  of  H.  J.  and  his  brothers 
at  Newport  have  been  reud  on  an  early  page  of  these 
volumes,  was  at  this  time  living  in  Paris. 

Brighton. 
Boxing  Day,  1906. 

My  dear  Thomas, 

I  have  remained  silent — in  the  matter  of 
your  last  good  letter — under  a  great  stress  of  cor- 
respondence de  fin  d}ann6e;  which  you  on  your  side 
must  be  having  also  to  reckon  with.  The  end  is 
not  yet,  but  I  want  to  greet  you  without  a  more 
indecent  delay  and  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of 
my  cordial  and  seasonable  sentiments;  such  as  you 
will  communicate,  please,  unreservedly  to  les  votres 
around  the  Xmastide  hearth.  I  am  spending  the 
so  equivocal  period  with  some  very  quiet  old  friends 
at  this  place,  and  I  write  this  in  presence  of  a  shin- 
ing silvery  shimmery  sea,  on  one  of  the  prettiest 
possible  south-coast  mornings.  It's  like  the  old 
Brighton  that  you  may  read  about  (Miss  Honey- 
man's)  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  "Newcomes." 
But  you  are  of  course  bathed,  in  Paris,  in  a  much 
more  sumptuous  splendour.  But  what  a  triste 
Nouvel  An  for  the  poor  foolish,  or  misguided 
church  (not)  of  France!  A  little  more  and  "we 
Protestants" — you  and  I — will  have  to  subscribe 
for  it.  Your  "Censeur"  was  very  welcome,  and  the 
portrait  of  Mme  Barboux  of  the  last  heart-breaking 


literary).  Yet  the  literary  breaics  uown  wiui  WU.UL 
too  on  occasion— as  in  the  apparent  failure  to  dis- 
cover that  the  value  of  Shakespeare  is  that  ot  the 
most  splendid  poetry,  as  expression,  that  ever  was 
on  earth,  and  that  they  are  reckoning  for  him  ap- 
parently as  by  the  langwe  of  Sardou.  How  funnily 
solemn,  or  solemnly  funny,  the  little  Goncourt 
Academy  I— yet  when  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  I  shall  like  to  hear  on  whom  and  what,  and 
you  must  tell  me,  and  I  will  get  the  book. 

Bill,  I  am  afraid  meanwhile,  will  have  been  ab- 
sent from  your  Yuletide  revels:  if  he  has  gone  to 
Geneva  (of  the  Use)  as  he  hinted  to  me  that  he 
might  and  as  I  don't  quite  envy  him.  But  a  cefc 
age — I  ...  I  think  I  really  shall  see  you  duns 
le  courant  de  fevrier.  I  presently  go  home  to  work 
toward  that  end,  ferme.  I  send  again  a  thou- 
sand friendships  to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  fcho  Miss 
Thomases  and  am  always  yours  and  theirs, 

HliNltY  J AMISS. 


To  Gaillard  T.  Lapsley. 

Mr.  Lapsley,  now  settled  in  England,  had  become  the 

neighbour  (at  Cambridge)  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  AIK!   the 

present  editor— the  "Islander"  and  the  "Librarian"  of 
the  following  letter. 

10  Lewes  Crescent, 

Brighton. 

December  27th,  190(3, 
My  dear,  dear  Gaillard, 

u  I*™  touched  almost  to  anguish  hy  your 

beautiful  and  generous  letter,  and  lose  not  an  in- 
stant m  thanking  you  for  it  with  the  last  effusion, 
It  is  no  vain  figure  of  speech,  but  a  solemn,  an 


for  me  at  all  and  that  I  groan  over  the  strange 
atality  of  this  last  so  persistent  failure  —  during 
l°ng  months,  years!  —  of  my  power  to  become  in 


way  possessed  of  you.  (My  own  fault,  oh  yes 
^a  thousand  times;  for  which  I  bow  my  forehead 
'*!  the  dust.)  My  intense  respect  for  your  so  noble 
Occupations  and  your  so  distinguished  "person- 
^•Uty"  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  matter, 
Moreover;  there  is  a  vulgar  untimeliness  of  ap- 
Pi'oach  to  the  highly-devoted  and  the  deeply-clois- 
tered, of  which  I  have  always  hated  to  appear 
-npablel  It  is  just  what  I  may,  however,  even 
^ow  be  guilty  of  if  I  put  you  the  crude  question 
}£  whether  there  isn't  perhaps  any  moment  of  this 
January  when  you  could  come  to  me  for  a  couple 
}f  deeply  amicable  days?  ...  I  don't  quite  know 
ivliat  youv  holidays  are,  nor  what  heroic  immersions 
rx  scholastic  abysses  you  may  not  cultivate  the  de- 
pressing ideal  of  carrying  on  even  while  they  last, 
3\it  I  seem  to  reflect  that  you  never  witt  be  able 
;o  come  to  me  free  and  easy  (there's  a  sweet 
:>Tophecy  for  you  I)  and  that  my  only  course  there- 
'ore  is  to  tug  at  you,  blindfold,  through,  and  in 
spite  of,  your  tangle  of  silver  coils.  I  know,  no 
>ne  better,  that  it's  hateful  to  pay  visits,  and 
ispecially  winter  ones,  from  (far)  and  to  (far) 
tother  side  of  town;  but  to  brood  on  such  invidious 
.ruths  is  simply  to  plot  for  your  escaping  me 
iltogether;  and  I  reflect  further  that  you  are,  with 
rour  great  train-services,  decently  suburban  to 
IjOndon,  and  that  the  dear  old  4-88  from  Charing 
3i*oss  to  Rye  brings  you  down  in  exactly  two  not 
Uncomfortable  hours.  Also  my  poor  little  house 


them,  master  them,  subjugate  them;  then  pick  out 
your  pair  of  days  (two  full  and  clear  ones  with 
me,  I  mcfln,  exclusive  of  journeys)  and  let  me 
know  that  you  arrive.  I  hate  to  worry  you  -about 
it,  and  shall  understand  anything  and  every  tiling; 
but  come  if  you  humanly  can. 

When  I  think  of  the  charm  of  possibly  taking 
up  with  you  by  the  Lamb  House  fire  the  various 
interesting  impressions,  allusions,  American  refer- 
ences and  memories  etc.,  with  which  your  letter  is 
so  richly  bedight,  I  kind  of  feel  that  you  must 
come,  to  tell  me  more  of  every  tiling.  .  .  .  So,  just 
yet,  I  shall  reserve  these  thrills;  for  I  feel  that  I 
shall  and  must,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  see  yon.  I  ex- 
pect to  go  abroad  about  Feb.  5th  for  a  few  weeks — 
but  that  won't  prevent.  I  rejoice  to  hear  your 
news,  however  sketchy,  of  the  Islander  of  Ely  and 
the  Librarian  of  Magdalene.  Commend  me  as 
handsomely  as  possible  to  the  lone  Islander — how 
gladly  would  I  at  the  very  perfect  right  moment 
be  his  man  Friday,  or  Saturday,  or,  even  better, 
Sunday  1— and  tell  Percy  Lubbock,  with  my  love, 
that  I  missed  him  acutely  the  other  week  at  Wind- 
so^  (which  he  will  understand  and  perhaps  even 
believe.)  What  disconcerted  me  in  your  letter  was 
your  mention  of  your  having,  while  in  America, 
been  definitely  ill— a  proceeding  of  which  I  wholly 
disapprove.  I  desire  to  talk  to  you  about  that, 
too,  even  though  I  meanwhile  discharge  upon 
you,  my  dear  GaiUard,  the  abounding  sympathy  of 
yours  always  and  ever, 

HENRY  JAMES 
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To  BruCe  Porter. 

Mr.   Bruce  Porter  had   written   from    San   Francisco, 
describing  the  earthquake  of  the  preceding  spring. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

February  19th,  1907. 

My  dear  Bruce  Porter, 

I  have  had  from  you  a  very  noble  and 
beautiful  letter,  which  lias  given  me  exceeding 
great  joy,  and  which  I  have  only  not  sooner  thanked 
you  for — well,  by  reason  of  many  interruptions 
and  preoccupations — mainly  those  resulting  from 
my  being  in  London  (the  hourly  importunate) 
when  it  came  to  me ;  at  which  seasons,  and  during 
which  sojourns,  I  always  put  off  as  much  corre- 
spondence as  possible  till  I  get  back  to  this  com- 
parative peace.  (I  returned  here  but  three  days 
since.)  How  shall  I  tell  you,  at  any  rate,  today, 
how  your  letter  touches  and  even,  as  it  were,  re- 
lieves me?  I  had  felt  like  such  a  Backward  Brute 
in  writing  mine,  but  now  in  communication  with 
your  treasures  of  indulgence  and  generosity,  I  feel 
only  your  admirable  virtue  and  the  high  price  I 
set  upon  your  friendship.  So  I  thank  you,  all  ten- 
derly, and  assure  you  that  you  have  poured  balm 
on  much  of  my  anxiety,  not  to  say  on  my  shame. 
Your  account  of  those  unimaginable  weeks  of  your 
great  crisis  are  of  a  thrilling  and  uplifting  interest 
— and  yet  everything  remains  unimaginable  to 
me — as  to  the  sense  of  your  whole  actual  situation; 
and  the  lurid  newspapers,  on  all  this,  do  nothing 
but  darken  and  distract  my  vision.  I  hope  you  are 
living  in  less  of  a  pandemonium  than  they,  basest 
afflictions  of  our  afflicted  age,  give  you  out  to  be — 
but  verily  the  bridge  of  comprehension  is  strained 
and  shaky  and  impassable  between  this  little  old- 
world  russet  shore  and  your  vertiginous  cosmic 


keep  my  hands  on  you  tight,  till,  by  gentle  insistent 
pressure,  I  have  made  you  yield  to  that  delightful 
possibility  of  your  perhaps  at  some  nearish  day 
presenting  yourself  here.  You  speak  of  it  as  a  dis- 
cussable tiling— it's  the  cream  of  your  letter.  Let 
me  just  say  once  for  all  you  shall  have  the  very 
eagerest  and  intensest  welcome.  Heaven  there- 
fore speed  the  day.  I  go  to  the  continent  for  a 
few  weeks — eight  or  ten,  probably  at  most — a  fort- 
night hence ;  but  return  after  that  to  be  here  in  the 
most  continuous  fashion  for  months  and  months 
to  come — all  summer  and  autumn.  You  are  vividly 
interesting  too  on  the  subject  of  Fanny  Steven- 
son and  her  situation — and  your  picture  is  filled 
out  a  little  by  my  hearing  of  her  as  in  a  rather 
obscure  and  inaccessible  town  "somewhere  on  the 
Riviera";  communicating  with  a  friend  or  two  in 
London  in  an  elusive  and  deprecative  fashion — • 
withholding  her  address  so  as  not  to  be  overtaken 
or  met  with  (apparently.)  Poor  lady,  poor  bar- 
barous and  merely  instinctive  lady — ah,  what  a 
tangled  web  we  weave  1  I  probably  shall  fail  of 
seeing  her,  and  yet,  with  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
her  that  I  have,  shall  be  sorry  wholly  to  Jose  her. 
She  won't,  I  surmise,  come  to  England.  But  if 
I  see  you  here  I  shall  repine  at  nothing.  Do  man- 
age to  be  sustained  for  the  gallant  pilgrimage — 
and  do  let  it  count  a  little,  for  that,  that  I  am  here, 
my  dear  Bruce  Porter,  ever  so  clingimrly  and  con- 
stantly yours,  oo.> 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye, 
March  5th,  1907. 

Dearest  Grace, 

Hideous  as  is  really  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  I  last  held  any  communication  with  you  (on 
that  torrid  July  3d,  p.m.,  in  Kirkland  St.— I  won't 
name  the  year!)  it  has  seemed  to  me  extraordinarily 
brief  and  has  in  fact  passed  like  a  flash !  Measured 
by  the  calendar  it's  incredible—measured  by  my 
sense  of  the  way  the  months  whizz  by  (more  and 
more  like  the  telegraph-posts  at  the  window  of  the 
train,)  it  has  been  a  simple  good  "run"  from  the 
eve  of  my  leaving  America  to  the  present  moment. 
I  came  straight  back  here — to  a  great  monotony 
and  regularity  and  tranquillity  of  life  (on  the 
whole,)  and  haven't  had  really  (and  shouldn't  have, 
didn't  I  begin  to  countl)  any  of  the  conscious 
desolation  of  having  drifted  away  from  you.  How- 
ever, beginning  to  count  makes  it  another  and 
rather  horrible  matter — or  would  make  it  so  if  you 
and  I  ever  counted  (in  the  dreary  way  of  "times" 
of  writing,)  or  ever  had,  or  ever  will.  At  the 
same  time  I  yearn  to  hear  from  you,  and  it  may 
increase  my  chance  of  that  boon  if  I  tell  you  with 
all  urgency  how  much  I  do.  On  that  side,  though 
you,  through  your  habitual  magnanimity,  won't 
"mind"  my  long  silence  unduly,  I  mind  it  myself, 
with  this  very  first  word  of  my  breaking  it.  Be- 
cause I'm  talldng  with  you  now  again,  and  that 
brings  back  so  many,  too  many  things;  and  to  do 
so  seems  the  pleasantest  and  dearest  and  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow for  Paris — that  is  sleep  at  Dover — but  an 
hour  and  a  half  hence — and  go  farther  the  next 
day;  which  is  the  first  time  I've  stirred  (except  for 
an  occasional  week  in  London)  since  I  last  stirred 


ance,  at  Julian's  studio-.  .   .  11  lean 
down  to  Itnly-to   Florence   and  Vemce-for -a 
short  spell  before  restoration— to  tlu*  domicile— the 
last  time,  I  daresay,  that   I  shall  ever  brave  the 
distinctly  enfeebled  speU  (as  I  last  felt  it  to  be—- 
seven years  ago)   of  tliosc  places;  so  utterly  the 
prey  of  the  Barbarian  no\v  that  if  you  still  ever 
yearn  for  them  take  an  easy  comfort  and  thank 
your  stars  that  you  knew  them  in  the  less  blighted 
and  dishonoured  time.    It  is  very  singular  to  me, 
living  here  (in  this  comparatively  old-world  corner 
which  has  nothing  else  but  its  own  little  immemorial 
blots  and  vulgarisms— besides  all  its  great  merits) 
to  find  myself  plunged  into  the  strain  of  the  rank- 
est and  most  promiscuous    actuality  as  soon   as, 
crossing  to  the  Continent,  I  direct  myself  to  the 
shrines  of  a  superior  antiquity.    One  is  so  out  of 
the  stream  here  that  one  almost  wholly  forgets  it 
—and  then  it  is  incongruously  the  most  sacred 
pilgrimages  that  most  vociferously  remind  (me — 
because  (to  put  it  as  gracefully  as  possible)  most 
cosmopolitanly.    "Left  to  myself"  I  really  think  I 
should  scarce  ever  budge  from  here  again — unless 
to  go  back  to  the  U.S.,  which,  honestly,  I  should 
like  almost  as  much  as  I  should  (in  sonic  connec- 
tions— the  "travelling"  above  all)   dread  it.     But 
the  dread  wouldn't  be  the  same  dread  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Anglican and  German  Italy.    These  will  strike 
you  as  cheerful  sentiments  for  the  eve  of  a  pleasure- 
trip  abroad,  and  I  shall  feel  better   when   I've 
started;  but  even  so  the  travel-impulse  (which  I've 
had  almost  no  opportunity   in  my  life  really  to 
gratify)  is  extinct  as  from  inanition  (and  personal 
antiquity  1)  and  above  all,  more  and  more,  the  only 
way  I  care  to  travel  is  by  reading.     To  stay  at 
home  and  read  is  more  and  more  my  ideal — and 


or  you  that  confirmed  me  while  I  was  with  you 
a  my  high  estimation  of  it.  Great,  every  way, 
[ear  Grace,  and  all -exemplary,  I  thought  the  dig- 
uty  and  coherency  and  benignity  of  your  life— 
ong  after  beholding  it  as  it  has  taken  me  (by  the 
iresome  calendar  again!)  to  make  you  this  declara- 
ion.  I  at  any  rate  have  the  greatest  satisfaction 
a  the  thought — the  fireside  vision— of  your  still 
md  always  nobly  leading  it.  I  don't  know,  and 
low  should  I?  much  about  you  in  detail— but  I 
hink  I  have  a  kind  of  instinct  of  how  the  side- 
irusli  of  the  things  that  I  do  get  in  a  general  way 
,  reverberation  of  touches  and  affects  you,  and  as 
ti  one  way  or  another  there  seems  to  have  been 
>lenty  of  the  stress  and  strain  and  pain  of  life  on 
he  circumference  (and  even  some  of  it  at  the  ccn- 
rc,  as  it  were)  of  your  circle,  I've  not  been  witli- 
nit  feeling  (and  responding  to,)  I  boldly  say, 
'Otne  of  your  vibrations.  I  hope  at  least  the  most 
tcute  of  them  have  proceeded  from  causes  present- 
ug  for  you — well,  what  shall  I  say? — an  interest  I  t 
Svcn  tlie  most  worrying  businesses  often  have  one 
—but  there  are  sides  of  them  that  we  could  dis- 
:over  in  talk  over  the  fire  but  that  I  don't  appeal 
o  you  lucidly  to  portray  to  me.  Besides,  I  can 
magine  them  exquisitely — as  well  as  where  they 
ail  of  that  beguilement,  and  believe  me,  therefore, 
"  am  living  with  you,  as  I  write,  quite  as  much  as 
f  I  made  out — as  I  used  to — by  your  pharos-Iook- 
ng  lamplight  through  your  ample  and  lucid  win- 
low-pane,  that  you  were  sitting  "in,"  as  they  say 
lere,  and  were  thereupon  planning  an  immediate 
nvasion.  I  have  given  intense  ear  to  every  breath 
>f  indication  about  Charles  and  his  condition,  and 
n  particular  to  the  appearance  that,  so  far  as  I 
mderstand,  he  has  been  presiding  and  dignifying, 
is  he  alone  remains  to  have  done,  the  Longfellow 


Collective  and  Definitive  Edition— ot  wmcu  1  even 
spoke  to  you,  I  think,  when  I  saw  you  last,  as  it 
was  then  more  or  less  definitely  planned.  Then 
hitches  and  halts  supervened— the  whole  matter  be- 
ing complicated  by  the  variety  and  the  conflict  of 
my  scattered  publishers,  till  at  last  the  tiling  is  on 
the  right  basis  (in  the  two  countries — for  it  has 
all  had  to  be  brought  about  by  quite  separate  arts 
here  and  in  America,)  and  a  "handsome" — I  hope 
really  handsome  and  not  too  cheap — in  fact  suffi- 
ciently dear— array  will  he  the  result — owing  much 
to  close  amendment  (and  even  "rewriting")  of  the 
four  earliest  novels  and  to  illuminatory  classifi- 
cation, collocation,  juxtaposition  and  separation 
tlirough  the  whole  series.  The  work  on  the  earlier 
novels  has  involved  much  labour — to  the  best  effect 
for  the  vile  things,  I'm  convinced;  but  the  real 
tussle  is  in  writing  the  Prefaces  (to  each  vol.  or 
book,)  which  are  to  be  long — very  long! — and 
loquacious — and  competent  perhaps  to  pousser  a 
la  vente.  The  Edition  is  to  be  of  23  vols.  and  there 
are  to  be  some  15  Prefaces  (as  some  of  the  books 
are  in  two,}  and  twenty-three  lovely  frontispieces 
— all  of  which  I  have  this  winter  very  ingeniously 
called  into  being;  so  that  they  at  least  only  await 
"process"  reproduction.  The  prefaces,  as  I  say, 
are  difficult  to  do — but  I  have  found  them  of  a  jolly 
interest;  and  though  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
read  one  of  the  fictions  themselves  over  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  read  all  the  said  Introductions.  Thus, 
my  dear  Grace,  do  I—not  at  all  artlessly— prattle 
to  you;  artfully,  on  the  contrary,  toward  casting 
some  spell  of  chatter  on  yourself.  ,  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  Irving  Street  echoes  that  have  come  to  me  have 
been  of  the  din  of  voices  and  the  affluence  of  strang- 


night.  Don't  dream  of  troubling  to  wnte—1  wm 
write  again  as  we  draw  nearer.  I  hope  these  et- 
florescent  days  (if  you  have  them)  don't  turn  your 
stomach  too  much  against  the  thick  taste  ol  the 
Julian  broth.  I  already  long  to  see  you  again. 
Ever  your  affectionate 

HENHY  JAMES. 


To  Howard  Sturgis, 

The  plan  of  approaching  Italy  through  South  Germany 
and  Austria  was  not  carried  out.  He  presently  wont 
straight  from  Paris  to  Rome. 

58  Hue  de  Varenne,  Paris. 
April  13th,  1907. 

Dearest  Howard, 

I  find  your  beautiful  tragic  wail  on  my  re- 
turn from  a  wondrous,  miraculous  motor  tour  of 
three  weeks  and  a  day  with  these  admirable  friends 
of  ours,  who  so  serve  one  up  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
season  and  all  the  ripe  fruits  of  time  that  one's 
overloaded  plate  will  hold.    We  got  back  from — 
from  everywhere,  literally — last  night;  and  in  pres- 
ence of  a,  table  groaning  under  arrears  and  calen- 
dars and  other  stationery  I  can  but,  as  it  were, 
fold  you  in  my  arms.    You  talk  of  sad  and  fear- 
ful things  .  .  .  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
you    (at  least  in  this  poor  inky,   scratchy   way.) 
What  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  is  that  I  will 
come  down  to  Rome  and  see  you  even  now;  but 
this  alas  is  not  in  my  power  without  my  altering  nil 
sorts  of  other  pressing  arrangements  and  combina- 
tions already  made.    I  do  hope  to  go  to  Rome  for 
a  little— a  very  little— stay  later;  but  not  before 


the  middle  or  20th  of  May;  a  time— a  generally 
emptier,  quieter  time — I  greatly  prefer  there  to 
any  other.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  me  to 
be  (to  remain)  in  Paris  till  May  1st— I  haven't 
been  here  for  years  and  shall  probably  never  once 
again  be  here  (or  "come  abroad"  once  again,  like 
you)  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  Ergo  I  am 
taking  what  there  is  of  it  for  me — I  can't  afford, 
as  it  were,  not  to.  And  I  have  made  my  plans 
(if  they  hold)  fov  approaching  Italy  by  South 
Germany,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice  &c. — all  of  which 
will  bring  me  to  Rome  by  the  20th  of  May  about, 
when,  I  fear,  you  will  well  nigh — or  certainly — 
have  cleared  out  altogether.  From  Rome  and 
Florence  ...  I  shall  return  straight  home — where 
at  least,  then,  I  must  infallibly  see  you.  Or  shall 
you  pass  through  tbis  place — homeward — before 
May  1st?  The  gentlest  of  lionesses  bids  me  tell 
you  what  a  teuderest  welcome  you  would  have  from 
them.  Hold  up  your  heart,  meanwhile,  and  re- 
member, for  God's  sake,  that  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  our  friends 
and  our  proches  have  no  right  to  ravage  and  wreck 
our  own  independence  of  soul.  That  quantity  is 
too  precious  a  contribution  tq  the  saving  human 
sum  of  good,  of  lucidity,  and  we  are  responsible 
for  the  entretien  of  it.  So  keep  yours,  shake  yours, 
up — well  up — my  denrest  friend,  and  to  this  end 
believe  in  your  admirable  human  use.  To  be 
"crushed"  is  to  be  of  no  use;  and  I  for  one  insist 
that  you  shall  be  of  some,  and  the  most  delightful, 
to  me.  Feel  everything,  tant  que  vous  voudrex — • 
but  then  soar  superior  and  don't  leave  tatters  of 
your  precious  person  on  every  bush  that  happens 
to  bristle  with  all  the  avidities  and  egotisms.  We 
shall  judge  it  all  sanely  and  taste  it  all  wisely  and 
talk  of  it  all  (even)  thrillingly— and  profitably— 
yet;  and  I  depend  on  your  keeping  that  appoint- 
ment with  me.  This  is  all,  dearest  Howard,  now. 


friend's  chariot  of  fire  has  been  almost  ^tlie  time 
of  my  life.  It's  the  old  travelling-carnage  way 
•fflorified  and  raised  to  the  100th  power.  Will  you 
very  kindly  say  to  Maud  Story  for  me,  with  my 
love,  that  t  am  coming  to  Rome  very  nearly  all  to 
sec  tier.  I  bless  your  companions  and  am  your  tout 

devoue 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Howard  Sturgis. 

From  Rome  H.  J.  went  to  Ccmitolo,  Mr.  Edward  Uoit's 
villa  near  Vallombrosa. 

Hotel  de  Aussie,  Home. 
May  29th,  1007. 

Dearest  Howard, 

I've  been  disgustingly  silent  in  spite  of  your 
so  good  prompt,  blessed  letter — but  the  waters  of 
Rome  have  been  closing  over  my  head,  for  I  have, 
each  day,  a  good  part  of  each,  something  urgent 
and  imperative  to  do,  ''for  myself,"  as  it  were — 
and  everything  the  hours  and  the  "people"  bring 
forth  has  to  be  crowded  into  too  scant  a  margin; 
with  a  consequent  sensation  of  breath lessness  that 
ill  consorts  alike  with  my  figure,  my  years  and  my 
inclinations.  I  am  "sitting  for  my  bust,"  into  the 
bargain — to  Hendrik  Andersen  (it  will  be,  I  think, 
better  than  some  other  such  work  of  his,)  and  that 
makes  practically  a  great  hole  of  two  hours  and 
a  half  in  the  day — without  which,  in  truth  (the 
promise  to  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  ordeal,)  I 
should  already  have  broken  away  from  this  now 
very  highly-developed  beat  and  dust  and  glare. 
My  days  "abroad"  are  violently  shrinking — I  am 
long  since  due  at  home;  and  my  yearning  for  a 


damp  grey  temperate  ciime  nouriy  aevejops,  jnow- 
ever,  I  didn't  mean  to  pour  forth  tliis  plaintive 
flood — but  rather  to  take  a  fine  healthy  jolly  tone 
over  the  fact  of  your  own  so  happily  achieved  (I 
trust)  liberation  from  the  Roman  yoke  and  your 
probable  inhalation  at  this  moment  of  the  fresh 
air  of  the  summits  and  of  the  tonic  influence  of 
admirable  friends.  Need  I  say  that  I  number  poor 
dear  deafened  Khoda's  Florentine  contact  as  among 
the  stimulating? — since  it  surely  must  take  more 
than  deafness,  must  take  utter  and  cataclysmal 
duvibncss — and  I'm  not  sure  even  that  would  get 
the  better  of  her  practical  acuity — to  make  her  fall 
from  the  tonic.  But  I'm  very  sorry — I  mean  for 
her  I  trust  temporary  trouble — and  if  I  but  knew 
•where  she  is — which  you  don't  mention — and  when 
departing,  or  how  long  staying,  would  reach  her 
if  I  might.  I  cherish  the  thought  of  getting  off 
Tuesday  at  very  latest — if  I  return  intact  from 
a  long  motor-day  that  awaits  me  at  the  hands  of 
the  Filippo  Filippis  on  Saturday — as  I  believe. 
I  drove  witli  Mrs.  Mason  out  yesterday  afternoon 
to  the  Abbotts'  villa — that  is  a  very  charming  late 
afternoon  tea-garden,  and  they  told  me  you  are. 
soon  to  have  them  at  Ccrnitoio.  Expansive  (not 
to  say  expensive)  and  illimitable  you  I  All  this 
time  I  don't  tell  you— tell  Mildred  Seymour — a 
tenth  of  the  comfort  I  am  deriving  amid  continued 
tension  from  the  sense  that  her  (and  your  bow  is 
for  the  time  unstrung  and  hung  up  for  the  Val- 
lombrosa  pines  to  let  the  mountain-breeze  loosely 
play  with  it.  ...  I  expect  to  be  here  till  Tuesday 
a.m.— but  I  see  I've  said  so.  You  shall  then,  and 
so  shall  Edward  Boit  (to  whom  and  his  girls  I  send 
tanti  saluti,  as  well  as  to  brave  and  beneficent 
Mr.  William)  have  further  news  of  yours,  my 
dear  Howard,  ever  affectionately, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


J.  U  J.rJ.UlUllHit>    'r  (tiy/nn  is» 

The  name  of  this  correspondent  recalls  ft  meeting  at 
Florence,  described  in  an  curly  letter  (vol.  i,  p.  SJH). 
Madame  Wagnifcre  (bom  HuntingUm)  wiw  HOW  living  m 
Switzerland, 

Pftla'///.o  Bavbiu'o, 
Venice. 

Juno  23rd,  1907. 

Dear  Laura  Wagnicrc, 

I  have  waited  since  getting  your  good  note 
to  have  the  right  moment  mid  right  litfht  I'or  cast- 
ing the  right  sort  of  longing  lingering  look  on  the 
little  house  with  the  "GiardineUo"  on  the  Canal 
Grande,  to  the  riglit  of  Guggenheim  as  you  face 
Guggenheim.  I  hung'  about  it  yesterday  at'ter- 
noon  in  the  gondola  with  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  we  both 
thought  it  very  charming  and  desirable,  only  that 
she  has  (perhaps  a  little  vaguely)  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  "damp"  which  I  confess  it  looks  to  me  just  a 
trifle.  However,  this  may  be  the  values t  of  calum- 
nies. It  docs  look  expensive  and  also  a  trifle  con- 
tracted, and  is  at  present  clearly  occupied  and  with 
no  outward  trace  of  being  to  let  about  it  at  all. 
For  myself,  in  this  paradise  of  great  household 
spaces  (I  menu  Venice  generally),  I  kind  oC  feel 
that  even  the  bribe  of  the  Canal  tr ramie  ami  n 
giardinetto  together  wouldn't  quite  reconcile  me 
to  the  purgatory  of  a  very  small,  really  (and  not 
merely  relatively)  small  house.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Curtis 
is  eloquent  on  the  sacrifices  one  must  make  (to  a 
high  rent  here)  if  one  must  have,  for  "smartness," 
the  "Canal  Grande"  at  any  price.  She  makes  mo 
feel  afresh  what  I've  always  felt,  that  what  I 
should  probably  do  with  my  own  available  nine- 
pence  would  be  to  put  up  witli  some  large  marble 
halls  in  some  comparatively  modest  or  remote 
locality,  especially  della  partc  di  fondamcnta  nuova, 


and  pitlizia  and  a  do/un  other  i'imvcim'iuvsl  In 
fine,  the  place  you  covet  is  uo  doubt  a  dear  lilllc 
"fancy"  place; "but  ay  to  the  ([tu-sfinn  of  "coming 
to  Venice"  if  one  can,  I  have  but  a  .single  passion- 
ate  emotion,  a  thousand  Unit's  Vcsl  It  wmild  m- 
for  me,  I  feel,  in  certain  chvumstimces  (were.  I 
free,  with  a  hundred  other  facts  of  my  HIV  diller- 
cnt,)  the  .solution  of  all  my  (pieslion.s,  and  llu*  con- 
solation of  my  declining-  years.  JMcvcr  lms(  Hit1 
whole  place  .seemed  to  me  Hwerlcr,  dearer,  diriutr. 
It  leaves  evcrytliing  else  out  in  Ihu  i-ulil,  1  wish 
I  could  drciuu  of  coining  to  we  an-ttir  tlnns  wrx 
mcublcH  (except  that  my  >tn rubles  would  1m tk  .sn 
awful  Iierel)  beside  you.  1  presume  to  enter  into 
it  with  a  yearning  sympathy.  Happy  yon  to  lie 
able  even  to  iliseusn  it.  ... 

This  place  and  this  large  cool  unprr  llnw  uf  Ihr 
Barbaro,  with  all  the  space  praclieidly  In  myself, 
and  draughts  and  scirocco  airs  piuying  over  me 
indecently  undressed,  is  more  Hum  ever  dclieinii*, 
and  unique.  .  .  .  The  breath  uf  Hie  lutfuuti  hlilt 
plays  up,  but  I  mingle  too  much  of  mutt  her  fluid 
with  my  ink,  and  I  have  no  more  dollies  to  take 
off.  .  .  ,  I  greet  alVcctionately,  yen  alTecliuimlrly, 
kind  Henry,  and  the  exquisite  gold-Inured  maidrii, 
and  I  nm,  dear  I^aura  AVaguiere,  ymn1  very  faith- 
ful old  friend, 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

The  Vicomte  Robert  d'Humiercs,  poet  and  essayist,  fell 
in  action  in  France,  April  526,  1915. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
August  llth,  1907. 

My  dear  Edith  and  my  dear  Kdward, 

The  d'Hurnieres  have  just  been  lunching 
with  me,  and  that  has  so  reknotted  the  silver  cord 
that  stretched  so  tense  from  the  first  days  of  last 
March  to  the  first  of  those  of  May— wasn't  it?— 
that  I  feel  it  a  folly  in  addition  to  a  shame  not  yefc 
to  have  written  to  you  (as  I  have  been  daily  and 
hourly  yearning  to  do)  ever  since  my  return  from 
Italy  about  a  month  ago.  You  flung  me  the  hand- 
kerchief, Edith,  just  at  that  time — literally  cast 
it  at  my  feet:  it  met  me,  exactly,  bounding — re- 
bounding— from  my  hall-table  as  I  rccrossed  my 
threshold  after  my  long  absence ;  winch  fact  makes 
this  tardy  response,  I  am  well  aware,  all  the  more 
graceless.  And  then  came  the  charming  little  pic- 
ture-card of  the  poor  Lamb  House  hack  grinding 
out  his  patient  prose  under  your  light  lash  and 
dear  Walter  B.'s — which  should  have  accelerated 
my  production  to  the  point  of  its  breaking  in  waves 
at  your  feet:  and  yet  it's  only  to-night  that  my 
overburdened  spirit — pushing  its  way,  ever  since 
my  return,  through  the  accumulations  and  arrears, 
in  every  sort,  of  absence — puts  pen  to  paper  for 
your  especial  benefit — if  benefit  it  be.  The  charm- 
ing d'Humieres  both,  as  I  say,  touring — training 
— in  England,  through  horrid  wind  and  weather, 
with  a  bonne  grace  and  a  wit  and  a  Parisianism 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  amiably  lunched  with  me 
a  couple  of  days  since  on  their  way  from  town  to 
Folkestone,  and  so  back  to  Plassnc  (don't  you 
like  "Plassac,"  down  in  our  dear  old  Gascony?) 


sympathetic!  Well,  it  threw  back  the  bridge  across 
the  gulfs  and  the  months,  even  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  great  nobly-clanging  glass  door  used  to 
open  to  the  arrested,  the  engulfing  and  disgorging 
car — for  wc  sat  in  my  little  garden  here  and  talked 
about  j'ou  galore  and  kind  of  made  plans  (wild 
vain  dreams,  though  I  didn't  let  thetti  see  it!)  for 
our  all  somehow  being  together  again.  .  .  .  But 
oh,  I  should  like  to  remount  the  stream  of  time 
much  further  back  than  their  passage  here — if  it 
weren't  (as  it  somehow  always  is  when  I  get  at 
urgent  letters)  ever  so  much  past  midnight.  It 
was  only  with  my  final  return  hither  that  my  deep 
draught  of  riotous  living  came  to  an  end,  and  as 
the  cup  had  originally  been  held  to  my  lips  all  by 
your  hands  I  somehow  felt  in  presence  of  your 
interest  and  sympathy  up  to  the  very  last,  and  as 
if  you  absolutely  should  have  been  avcrtie  from 
day  to  day — I  did  the  matter  that  justice  at  least. 
Too  much  of  the  story  has  by  this  time  dropped 
out ;  but  there  are  bits  I  wish  I  could  save  for  you. 
.  .  .  But  I  must  break  off — it's  1.15  a.m.l 

Aug.  12th.  I  wi'ote  you  last  from  Home,  I 
think — didn't  I?  but  it  was  after  that  that  I  heard 
of  your  having  had  at  the  last  awful  delays  and 
complications,  awful  s/n/cc-botherations,  over  your 
sailing.  I  knew  nothing  of  them  at  the  time.  .  ,  . 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  horrid  memory  of  it  has 
been  brushed  and  blown  away  for  you  by  the  wind 
of  your  American  kilometres.  I  remained  in  Home 
— for  myself — a  goodish  while  after  last  writing 
you,  and  there  were  charming  moments,  faint  re- 
verberations of  the  old-time  refrains — with  a  happy 
tendency  of  the  superfluous,  the  incongruous  crew 
to  take  its  departure  as  the  summer  came  on;  yet 
I  feel  that  I  shouldn't  care  if  I  never  saw  the  per- 
verted place  again,  were  it  not  for  the  memory  of 


t'\ 


—enjoyed  by  the  bounty  ol  tne  innppis.  .  .  . 
My  point  is  that  they  carried  me  in  their  won- 
drous car  (lie  drove  it  himself  nil  the  way  from 
Paris  via  Macerata,  and  with  four  or  five  more 
picked-up  inmates  I)  first  to  two  or  tlirec  adorable 
Roman  excursions— to  Fiumicino,  e.g.,  where  we 
crossed  the  Tiber  on  a  medieval  raft  and  then  had 
tea— out  of  a  Piccadilly  tea-basket — on  (thc  cool 
sea-sand,  and  for  a  divine  day  to  Subiaco,  the 
unutterable,  where  I  had  never  been;  and  then, 
second  down  to  Naples  (where  we  spent  two  days) 
and  hack;  going  by  the  mountains  (the  valleys 
really)  and  Monte  Cassino,  and  returning  by  the 
sea— i.e.  by  Gaeta,  Terracina,  the  Pontinc  Marshes 
and  the  Castelli— quite  an  ineffable  experience. 
This  brought  home  to  me  with  an  intimacy  and  a  . 
penetration  unprecedented  how  incomparably  the 
old  coquine  of  an  Italy  is  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try in  the  world— of  a  beauty  (and  an  interest  and 
complexity  of  beauty)  so  far  beyond  any  other 
that  none  other  is  worth  talking  about.  The  day 
we  dame  down  from  Posilipo  in  the  early  June 
morning  (getting  out  of  Naples  and  round  about 
by  that  end — the  road  from  Capua  on,  coming,  is 
archi-damnable)  is  a  memory  of  splendour  and 
style  and  heroic  elegance  I  never  shall  lose — and 
never  shall  renew  1  No — you  will  come  in  for  it 
and  Cook  will  picture  it  up,  bless  him,  repeatedly 
— but  I  have  drunk  and  turned  the  glass  upside 
down — or  rather  I  have  placed  it  under  my  heel 
and  smashed  it — and  the  Gipsy  life  with  it  I — for 
ever.  (Apropos  of  smashes,  two  or  three  days 
after  we  had  crossed  the  level  crossing  of  Caianello, 
near  Cascrta,  seven  Neapolitan  "smarts"  were  all 
killed  dead — and  this  by  no  coming  of  the  train, 
but  simply  by  furious  reckless  driving  and  a  de- 
viation, a  slip,  that  dashed  them  against  a  rock 
and  made  an  instant  end.  The  Italian  driving  is 


But  for  that  matter  tne 
me  well  enough  this  evening-  for  UM  ugum  I  lie 
stroke  of  midnight.  .11'  it  weren't  1  would  It-It  ynu 
more.  Yes,  I  wish  I  were  to  he  .sealed  with  y«u 
to-morrow— catching  the  hrce/.e-horne  "hurr"  Cmni 
under  Cook's  line  nose  I  How  is  (Jross.  dear 
woman,  and  how  are  Mitou  and  Nieetle  \vhmn 
I  missed  .so  at  Monte  Ciissiuo?  1  -spent  rour  days 
—out  from  Florence—  at;  Ned  Unit's  wnudrnus 
really  quite  divine  "eyrie"  of  Orniloio,  ovt-r  ugiiiiisl 
VallomJ)rosa,  a  drni'm  of  rl'use«M  luveliiiess  nnd  a 
really  admirable  .sejour.  ...  1  spent  al  Hie  hist 
two  divine  weeks  in  Venice  al  the  Itarlmm.  I 
don't  eare,  frankly,  if  1  never  see  the  vulgnri/ed 
Home  or  Florence  again,  ))tit  A^eniee  never  .seemed 
t'o  me  more  Joveahle — though  the  vnnoredn  ragei. 
They  keep  their  curs  at  Mestrcl  mid  I  am  devot- 
edly yours  holh, 

HK.VUV 


To  Minn  CrwcnUitni 


Uye, 

Aug.  '^7,  \\m~, 
My  dear  Chyenllmn  Palgravt4, 

It  i«  quite  liorrid  For  me  to  have  In  tell  ym 
(and  after  a  little  delay  eaii.si'd  hy  a  glut  nf  enl-n- 
ipoudencc,  at  onee,  wulii  UITHSUVI:  of  ntlu-r  iH-rnpu- 
Jons)  that  your  genlle.  apprnl,  on  ynur  frii-nd'« 
jchalf,  in  the  matter  of  the  "favourife  ((nntnliun;' 
Inds  me  utterly  helpkiNH  and  emlmrnusnl.  The 
jcrvcrsc  eolleetress  prnpo.st's,  I  fnir,  In  eollerl  thn 
mpossihlc!  I  haven't  a  favmn'ite  .jimi-ainu  . 
ihsolutely  not:  any  nmre  llinn  1  have  a  ffivnurite 
lay  m  the  year,  a  favourite  letter  in  the  nlplmlirl 
>r  a  favourite  wave  in  the  seal  And  the  eolieetre,^ 


odious,  and  I  am  too  aged  and  obstinate  and  brutal 
to  change  1  Such  is  the  sorry  tale  I  have  to-  ask 
you  all  patiently  to  hear.  I  wish  you  were,  or  had 
been,  coming  over  to  see  me  from  Canterbury — • 
instead  of  labouring  in  that  barren  vineyard  of 
other  friendship.  Do  come  without  fail  the  next 
time  you  are  there;  and  believe  me  your — and  your 
sister's — very  faithful  even  if  very  flowerless  and 
leafless  well-wisher  from  long  ago, 

JAMES. 


To  William  James. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

October  17th,  1907. 
Dearest  William, 

....  I  seem  to  have  followed  your  sum- 
mer rather  well  and  intimately  and  rejoicingly, 
thanks  to  Bill's  impartings  up  to  the  time  lie  left 
me,  and  to  the  beautiful  direct  and  copious  news 
aforesaid  from  yourself  and  from  Alice,  and  I 
make  out  that  I  may  deem  things  well  with  you 
when  I  see  you  so  mobile  and  mobilizable  (so 
emancipated  and  unchained  for  being  so,)  as  well 
as  so  fecund  and  so  still  over/lowing.  Your  annual 
go  at  Keene  Valley  (which  I'm  never  to  have  so 
much  as  beheld)  and  the  nature  of  your  references 
to  it — as  this  one  to-night — fill  me  with  pangs  and 
yearnings — I  mean  the  bitterness,  almost,  of  envy: 
there  is  so  little  of  the  Keene  Valley  side  of  things 
in  my  life.  But  I  went  up  to  Scotland  a  month 
ago,  for  five  days  at  John  Cadwalader's  (of  NVY.) 
vast  "shooting"  in  Forfarshire  (let  to  him  out  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  real  principality,)  and  there,  in 
absolutely  exquisite  weather,  had  a  brief  but  deep 
draught  of  the  glory  of  moor  and  mountain,  as 
that  air,  and  ten-mile  trudges  through  the  heather 


ut;uKiif.i««j  tv*"*—     —  ,     -•  „      ;,t     j    •     •• 

But  those  things  arc  over,  and  I  am  M-UU-U  in 
here,  D.V.,  for  a  good  uuiet  lime  of  urgent  work 
(during  the  season  here  tliut  on  the  whole  I  love 
best,  for  it  makes  for  concent  ration  -and  il  M  y  n 
quo  ca— for  ?ttci)  which  will  !Uml  mi1,  I  Iriint,  till 
tlic  end  of  February;  when  I  .shall  .simply  go  »P 
to  London  till  the  mid-May.  No  more  "abroad 
for  me  wilhin  any  calculable  lime,  heaven  gnmU 
Why  the  devil  1  didn't  wrilc  to  you  after  reading 
your  Praffmatisni—Aww  1  kept  from  il  1  can't 
now  explain  save  by  Ihe  very  i'uvt  of  U\c  spt'll  ilsrlf 
(of  interest  and  enthrahncnt)  (hat  (hr  Inmk  nisi 
upon  juc;  1  simply  sank  down,  undrr  il.  inlu  Mirh 
depths  of  submission  and  assimilation  Umt  »ni/ 
reaction,  very  nearly*  even  Unit  of  nrkium-lnl^- 
ment,  would  have  had  idmo.st  Lhu  (iiitit  of  iliisrnt  nr 
escape.  Then  I  was  lost  in  Lhu  woitdi'i1  of  Ihr  ex- 
tent to  which  till  my  life  t  hiivi-  (like  M.  .loni-dainj 
unconsciously  pragmalS-sod.  You  arc  immcitiirly 
and  universally  riyhl,  and  I  have  ht-cn  iiliHtirhiit^ 
a  number  more  of  your  followin^s-iip  of  Ihe  matter 
in  the  American  (Journal  of  I'.syrhnlutfy?)  which 
your  dcvtnn'ing  dovotvc  MunLnn  Muvlilt1  .  ,  .  . 
plied,  nnd  always  on  invitation  does  ply,  me  with, 
I  feel  the  reading  of  the  hook,  at  all  rvrnls  to 
have  been  really  the  cvunt  of  my  summer.  In 
which  connection  (that  of  "books"),  I  nni  infinitely 
touched  by  your  speaking  of  having  renil  piirU  of 
my  American  Se.cnu  (of  wbieh  I  hope  liill  IHIH 
safely  delivered  you  the  copy  of  Ihe  KnglMi  nli- 
tion)  to  Mrs,  IJrycc— paying  I  hem  the  li-ilmle  of 
that  test  of  their  value.  Indeed  the  tribute  of  your 
calling  the  whole  thing  "kosllieh  .sluir"  and  "miy 
ing  it  will  remain  to  be  read  .so  and  really  gauge'd, 
gives  me  more  pleasure  lhan  I  ean  snv,  ami  quick- 
ens my  regret  and  j)niu  at  (he  w«y  llie  ftile-i  \\n\i- 
been  all  against  (all  finally  and  'definitely  now) 


—and  the  second  vol.  would  nave  a 
subject  (and  my  general  mass  of  impression)  at 
various  other  angles,  thrown  off  various  other  pic- 
tures, in  short  contributed  much  more.  But  the 
tiling  was  not  to  be.  ... 

But  I  am  writing  on  far  into  the  dead  unhappy 
night,  while  the  rain  is  on  the  roof — and  the  wind 
in  the  chimneys.  Oh  your  windless  (gateless) 
Cambridge!  Clioye%-le\  Tell  Alice  that  all  this 
is  "for  her  too,"  but  she  shall  also  soon  hear  further 
from  yours  and  hers  all  and  always, 

HENRY, 


To  W.  E.  Norris. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
December  23rd,  1907. 
My  dear  Norris, 

I  want  you  to  find  this,  as  by  ancient  and 
inviolate  custom,  or  at  least  intention,  on  your 
table  on  Christmas  a.m.;  but  am  convinced  that, 
whenever  I  post  it,  it  will  reach  you  cither  before 
or  after,  and  not  with  true  dramatic  effect.  It  will 
take  you  in  any  case,  however,  the  assurance  of  my 
affectionate  fidelity— little  as  anything  else  for  the 
past  year,  or  I  fear  a  longer  time,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  your  perception  of  that  remembrance. 
The  years  and  the  months  go,  and  somehow  make 
our  meetings  ingeniously  rarer  and  our  intervals 
and  silences  more  monstrous.  It  is  the  effect,  alas, 
of  our  being  as  it  were  antipodal  Provincials— for 
even  if  one  of  us  were  a  Capitalist  the  problem  (of 
occasional  common  days  in  London)  would  be  by 
so  much  simplified.  I  am  in  London  less,  on  the 
whole  (than  during  my  first  years  in  this  place;) 


spring,  I  confess,  I  committed  an  act  ot  compre- 
hensive disloyalty;  I  went  abroad  at  the  winter's 
end  and  remained  till  the  first  days  of  July  (the 
first  half  of  the  time  in  Paris,  roughly  speaking— 
and  on  a  long  and  very  interesting,  extraordinarily 
interesting,  motor-tour  in  France;  the  second  in 
Rome  and  Venice,  as  to  take  leave  of  them  forever. ) 
This  took  London  almost  utterly  out  of  my  year, 
and  I  think  I  heard  from  Gosse,  who  happily  for 
him  misses  you  so  much  less  than  I  do,  (I  mean 
enjoys  you  so  much  more — but  no,  that  isn't  right 
either  I)  that  you  had  in  May  or  June  shone  in  the 
eye  of  London.  I  am  not  this  year,  however,  I 
thank  my  stars,  to  repeat  the  weird  exploit  of  a 
"long  continental  absence"— such  things  have  quite 
ceased  to  be  in  my  real  mo?ws — and  I  shall  there- 
fore plan  a  campaign  in  town  (for  May  and  June) 
that  will  have  for  its  leading  feature  to  encounter 
you  somewhere  and  somehow.  Till  then — that  is 
to  a  later  date  than  usual — I  expect  to  hide  quietly 
here,  where  a  continuity  of  occupation — strange 
to  say — causes  the  days  and  the  months  to  melt 
in  my  grasp,  and  where,  in  spite  of  rather  an  ap- 
palling invasion  of  outsiders  and  idlers  (a  spread- 
ing colony  and  a  looming  menace,)  the  conditions 
of  life  declare  themselves  as  emphatically  my  rus- 
tic "fit"  as  I  ten  years  ago  made  them  out  to  be. 
I  have  lived  into  my  little  house  and  garden  so 
thoroughly  that  they  have  become  a  kind  of  domi- 
ciliary skin,  that  can't  be  peeled  off  without  pain — • 
and  in  fact  to  go  away  at  all  is  to  have,  rather,  the 
sense  of  being  flayed.  Nevertheless  I  was  glad, 
last  spring,  to  have  been  tricked,  rather,  into  a 
violent  change  of  manners  and  practices — violent 
partly  because  my  ten  weeks  in  Paris  were,  for  me, 
on  a  basis  most  unprecedented:  I  paid  a  visit  of 
that  monstrous  length  to  friends  (I  had  never  done 


tasted  socially  and  associatively,  so  to  speaK,  01  a 
new  Paris  altogether  and  got  a  bellyful  pt  iresii 
and  nutritive  impressions.     Yet  I  liave  just  de- 
clined a  repetition  of  it  inexorably,  and  its  more 
and  more  vivid  to  me  that  I  have  as  much  as  I  can 
tackle  to  lead  my  own  life— I   can't  ever   ftgam 
attempt,  for  more  than  the  fleeting  hour,  to  load 
other  people's.     (I  have  indeed,  I  should  add,  suf- 
fered infiltration  of  the  poison  of  the  motor — con- 
templatively and  touringly  used:  that,  truly, _  is  a 
huge  extension  of  life,  of  experience  and  conscious- 
ness.   But  I  thank  my  stars  that  I'm  too  poor  to 
have  one.)     I'm  afraid  I've  no  other  adventure 
to  regale  you  with.    I  am  engaged*  none  the  less, 
in  a  perpetual  adventure,  the  most  thrilling  and  in 
every  way  the  greatest  of  my  life,  and  which  con- 
sists of  having  more  than  four  years  entered  into 
a  state  of  health  so  altogether  better  than  I  had 
ever  known  that  my  whole  consciousness  is  trans- 
formed by  the  intense  alleviation  of  it,  and  I  lose 
much  time  in  pinching  myself  to  see  if  this  be  not, 
really,  "none  of  I."    That  fact,  however,  is  much 
more  interesting  to  myself  than  to  other  people — 
partly  because  no  one  but  myself  was  ever  aware 
of  the  unhappy  nature  of  the  physical  conscious- 
ness from  which  I  have  been  redeemed.     It  may 
give  a  glimmering  sense  of  the  degree  of  the  re- 
demption, however,  that  I  should,  in  the  first  place, 
he  willing  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  jealous  gods  by 
so  blatant  a  proclamation  of  it,  and  in  the  second, 
find  the  value  of  it  still  outweigh  the  formidable, 
the  heaped-up  and  pressed  together  burden  of  mv 
years.  J 

But  enough  of  my  own  otherwise  meagre  annals. 

™.'fi   «US5  °a,tch  my  post     r  haven't   sounded 
you  for  the  least  news  of  your  own— it  being  need- 


ns  nn  organ-grinder  who  maKes  eyes  u>r  pi-mv  u> 
ji  gentleman  on  a  balcony;  especially  whrn  Hit; 
balcony  overhangs  your  luxuriant  Iwppy  valU-y  and 
your  turquoise  sea.  I  go  on  taking  immense  enm- 
fort  iu  the  "Second  Home,"  as  1  beg  yinir  pardon 
for  calling  it,  that  your  -sister  and  her  luislmiul 
must  make  Tor  you,  and  inn  almost,  as  pve.sump- 
tuously  pleased  with  it  a.s  if  I  had  invented  it.  I 
am  myself  literally  eating  a  haknl  apple  and  a 
biscuit  on  Xmas  evening  all  alnnr:  I  have  no  one 
in  the  house,  I  never  dine  out  hen-  under  tin?/  colour 
(there  are  to  he  round  people  who  do|)  and  I 
have  been  deaf  to  the  .syren  voice  nf  Paris,  and  lo 
other  gregarious  pressure,  lint  I  wish  yon  a  hravc 
feast  and  a  blameless  year  and  am  yours,  niy  dear 
Norris,  all  faithfully  and  fondly, 

HKNIIV  JAM ioi. 


7V»  W.  K.  Nnrri*. 

IT.  ,T.  liful  iimclvi-rli'iilly  uiltlrcHrinl  tlit*  piTCfiliiin  h-llrr 
to  *K,  W.  Non-i.s  J'iN(|,' 

Lnnib  TTotiHe,  Uyc. 
Decciuht-r  'JO;  MW7. 
My  dear  Nnrris, 

It  came  over  me  in  Hie  oddest  way,  weirdly 
and  dimly,  as  I.  lay  soaking  in  my  hoi  bal'h  an  Imiir 
ago,  that  my  jaded  and  inadveiicul  band  (I  him* 
written  so  many  letters  in  NO  IV\v  day.-i,  mid  yon 
see  the  effect  on  everyone  doubtless  bnl  ymir  own 
impeccably  fingered  self)  Hiipt-rscribi-d  my  Xmas 
envelope  with  tbe  monstrous  eollttnilion  "K.\\r."l 
The  effect  lias  been  probably  to  make  you  think 
the  letter  a,  circular  and  ehnek  it  into  llir  fin-  or, 
if  you  have  opened  it,  to  t-onviner  you  thai  mv 
handsome  picture  of  my  "health"  is  true  if  Irn'r 
at  all— of  my  digestion  and  other  vulgar 


w  i  -  >  ««™iw  an 

interesting  thing  is:    Why,  suddenly,  ns  I  lay  this 

««  the  vtaL  of 


of 


come  ^raight  at  me  out 
!  th«»  or  four  days,  when  I 
thinking  of  you? 

thhOW,Sth0^  muoh  y°u  ftre>  «W  d 
thoughts  of  yours  remorsefully, 

JAMES. 


.    I  hope,  now,  I  did  do  it  after  all  I 
To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  WMte, 


Dictated. 


Lamb  House,  Ryc. 
Dear  William  and  Letitial      Jan'  lj  19°8' 


, 

blWG  letter 


was     etitia's  gentle  "d™"         s    ast    l 
to  insist  that  when  I  dweU    "Pt?*  'V  and 
duced  by  Letitia's  pre7^?»  t5e/Ple"««re  so  pro- 
gently  "dra.TO  »««  (to  the 


the 


[i  straight  course.  I  am  shut  up,  n»  mostly,  you 
sec,  in  the  little  stronghold  your  assault  of  whieh 
has  never  lost  you  honour,  at  lea.st--  I  mean  the 

honour  of  the  brave  besieger however  UUle  eKe 

it  may  have  brought  you;  and  I.  waggle  this  small 
white  flag  at  you,  from  my  .safe  distance,  over  the 
battlements,  as  for  a  cheerful  truce  or  amicable 
New  Year's  parley.  1  think  1  must  ttgure  to  you 
n.  gootl  deal  as  a  '"luwkeil-m"  Ksquiuum  with  his 
licnd  alone  extruding  through  I  he  unit'  ori/Iee  of 
Iris  hut,  or  perhaps  as  a  Digger  Indian,  ImrMiiiK 
through  his  mound,  by  the  Name  perforation,  even 
is  a  chicken  through'  Us  shell:  by  reason  uf  the 
inject  iiuinobility  practised  by  me  while  yon  ami 
Lctitia  hurl  yourselves  from  one  ecstasy  of  move- 
ncnt,  one  form  of  exercise,  one  .slyh:  of  Middled 
DJ*  harnessed  or  milked  or  prodded  or  perhaps 
ncrcly  "fattened,"  quudruped,  to  lumther,  Vuur 
cttcr — this  last— is  a  noble  pielure  of  u  free  i|iuul- 
nipcdul  Jifc— whicli  gives  me.  the  sen.se,  nil  delighl- 
tol,  of  seeing  you  bolli  alone  erect  and  nimlile  and 
yrnceful  in  the  midst  of  I  In:  broWHing  \wn\  of 
subjects.  Well,  it  all  scainds  delightfully 
;o  one  whoso  "stable"  consists  but  of  th 
n  which  the  gardener  bring*  up  the  luggiige  of 
;hosc  of  my  visitors  (from  the  station)  who  «d- 
,'ancc  successfully  to  the  tttnt/P  of  thut  (iiicslitut  nf 
;rnnsport;  and  niy  oulhouscs  of  the  shed  under 
vhich  my  solitary  henchman  (but  mifllcient  to  n 
Imwbridge  that  phiy.s  so  easily  upl)  "atlrndi  to 
he  boots"  of  those  conlYnnlcd  wilh  the  iiu-v-italilf 
subsequent  phase  of  early  nuituliual  depurlui-e! 
Ill  of  which  means,  dear  both  of  ynn,  Hint  J  do 
•coin  to  read  into  your  rich  record  the  lmppii«,t 
ividcnces  of  henllh  II.H  M-cll  as  of  wrnllli.  Ynu  take 
ny  breath  nwuy— UH,  for  that,  mullcr,  ynu  eau  Iml 
oo  cnsily  llgure  with  your  ever-mitural  imtige  of 
ne  gaping  through  a  crevice  of  my  dour  I  -  the 


it— that  these  have  been  my  only  revoiuuuiw -  - 
I  last  risked,  at  a  loophole,  seeing  you  tlmndci 
past.  I  shall  risk  it  again  when  you  «»»ndci  back 
Land  really,  tiiough  it  spoils  the  consistency  ot 
my  builded  metaphor,  watch  fondly  for  the  clmrm- 
irig  flash  that  will  precede,  and  prepare !  I  haven  t 
been  even  as  far  as  to  see  the  good  Abbeys  at 
Fairford— was  capable  of  not  even  sparing  tliat 
encouragement  when  she  kindly  wrote  to  me  tor 
a  visit  toward  the  autumn's  end.  I  haven't  so  much 
as  pilgrimised  to  the  other  shrine  in  Tite  St. — ana, 
having  so  little  to  tell  you,  really  mustn't  prolong 
tlits  record  of  my  vacancy.  J  am  quite  spending; 
the  winter  here— "bracing"  for  what  the  spring 
and  summer  may  bring*.  But  I  do  get,  as  the  very 
breath  of  the  Spice-islands,  the  balmy  sidewind  of 
your  general  luxuriance,  and  it  makes  me  glad  and 
grateful  for  you,  and  keeps  me  just  as  much  R3 
ever  your  faithful,  vigilant,  steady,  sturdy  friend, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

work  just  finished  was   the  revision  of  The  Hlffll 
shortly  to  be   produced    by   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Forbes 
Robertson, 

!Lamb  House,  Rye. 

,,     ,  January  2nd,  1908. 

My  dear  Edith, 

G.  T.  Lapsley  has  gone  to  bed — he  has 
been  seeing  the  New  Year  in  with  me  (generously 
giving  a  couple  of  days  to  it)— and  I  snatch  this 
hour  from  out  the  blizzard  of  Xmas  and  Year's 
ind  and  New  Year's  Beginning-  missives,  to  tell 
you  too  belatedly  how  touched  I  have  been  with 


L  lliu  r 


iliill 


and  interesting  piece  lor  wmco 
effective  position  on  the  little  old  oak-waiiiM-ollol 
wall  of  my  very  own  room.  There  it  will  hang  »* 
a  fond  reminder  of  tout  ee  quc  je  WIN  dnis.  (\^ 
am  trying  to  make  use  of  an  accursed  "fountain 
pen—but  it's  a  vain  struggle ;  it  hculs  me,  mid  I 
recur  to  this  familiar  and  well-worn  old  unim- 
proved utensil.)  I  have  passed  here  a  very  wiliUry 
and  castimir  Chvistmustidc.  (of  wondrous  still  and 
frosty  days,  and  nights  of  huge  silver  ulai-H.)  and 
yesterday  finished  u  job  of  the  lust  inxnicy  fur 
which  this  intense  eom-enlralion  had  been  nil  vil 
indispensable.  .1  got  the  conditions,  hrrr  jit 
thus,  in  perfection — I  put  my  job  llmmgh.  and 
now — or  in  time— it  may  have,  on  my  snint  f»n-- 
tunes,  a  far-reaching  effect,  If  it  doe.s  have,  ymi'll 
be  the  first  all  generously  to  congratulate  mr,  mid 
to  understand  why,  under  I  he-  stress  nf  il,  I  couldn't 
indeed  break  my  little  .started  .spell  of  itpplinilitm 
by  a  frolic  absence  from  my  field  of  aelion.  If  it, 
on  the  contrary,  fails  of  lhat  inlluence  I  ofVer  mv 
breast  to  the  acntcst  of  your  silver  arrows;  (bnngli 
the  beautiful  charity  with  which  you  have  drown 
from  your  critical  quiver  nothing  more  falnllv- 
fcathered  than  that  dear  little  framed  and  gln/nl. 
squared  and  gilded  flrcnnc  Nerves  for  me  as  a  kind 
of  omen  of  my  going  unscathed  to  the  end.  .  .  . 
I  admit  that  it's  horrible  that  we  can't  mm*  imlrri 
— talk  more  face  to  face  of  the  oilier  ihennmrim; 
but  life  is  terrible,  tragic,  perverse  am  abysnnd 
besides,  pallcnlan^  I  can't  pretend  to  .^irnk  «>£ 
the  phenomena  that  arc  now  renewing  (Iimwlvrs 
round  you;  for  there  is  the  clenm)  penalty  t»f  my 
having  shared  your  cup  last  year  that' I  must 
taste  the  liquor  or  go  without  there  can  be  mi 
question  of  my  otherwise  handling  the  enp.  Ah 
I'm  conscious  enough,  t  assure,  von,  of  going  with- 
out, and  of  all  the  rich  arrears  tlmt  will  never  f*>r 


all  too  much  to  say.  Let  me  therefore  but  wonder 
and  wish!  .  .  .  But  it's  Jong  past  midnight,  nud 
I  am  yours  and  Teddy's  ever  so  affectionate 

JAMES, 


To  Gcdllard  T.  Lapsley, 


Kcforrn  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S,  W, 


M,    ,        ,        „  .„     „       March  17th,  1908. 
My  dear,  dear  GaiUardl 

I  can't  tell  you  with  what  tender 


On   y°U1'   m;C"'d 


at  the  rioa,..'  , 

you  a  little  before  g^1ifg  y°U:  X  &7cc  to  keel 
bent,  the  luxuries  a™d       ±T  ^  ^     »cum- 


wy  imagination  rin 
the  forms  of  your  nn 

youcan)andCa"d 


on 
Li 


an 
silent!)  as  idly-™S«m«i  talk  (and 

the  ^  '1  tfeebtt\be  ^ 

J-t  s  a  heaven- 


it  become  a  thing  of  beauty  like  the  masque  of 
Comus.  Cultivate,  horizontally  the  waving  of  that 
hand — and  you  "will  brush  away,  for  the  time,  all 
responsibilities  and  superstitions,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Lord  will  descend  upon  you,  and  you  will  be- 
come as  one  of  the  most  promising  little  good  boys 
that  ever  was.  Apres  quoi  the  whole  process  and 
experience  will  grow  interesting,  amusing,  tissue- 
making  (history -making,)  to  you,  and  you  will, 
after  you  get  well,  feel  it  to  have  been  the  time  of 
your  life  which  you'd  have  been  most  sorry  to  miss. 
Some  five  years  ago — or  more — a  very  interesting 
young  friend  of  mine,  Paul  Harvey  (then  in  the 
War  Office  as  Private  Sec.  to  Lord  Lausdowne), 
was  taken  exactly  as  you  are,  and  stopped  off  just 
as  you  are  and  consigned  exactly  to  your  place, 
I  think — or  rather  no,  to  a  pseudo-Nordrach  in  the 
Mendips.  I  remember  bow  I  sat  on  just  such  a 
morning  as  this  at  this  very  table  and  in  this  very 
seat  and  wrote  him  on  this  very  paper  in  the  very 
sense  in  which  I  am  no  less  confidently  writing  to 
you — urging  him  to  let  himself  utterly  go  and  cul- 
tivate the  day-to-day  and  the  hand-to-mouth  and 
the  questions-be-damned,  even  as  an  exquisite  fine 
art.  Well,  it  absolutely  and  directly  and  beauti- 
fully worked:  he  recula — to  the  very  limit — pour 
mieux  sautev,  and  has  since  sauU'd-  so  well  that  his 
career  has  caught  him  up  again,  .  .  .  Your  case 
will  have  gone  practically  quite  on  all  fours  with 
this.  I  am  drenching  you  with  my  fond  eloquence 
— but  what  will  you  have  when  you  have  touched 
me  so  by  writing  me  so  charmingly  out  of  your 
quiet — though  ever  so  shining,  I  feel— little  cham- 
ber in  the  great  Temple  of  Simplification?  I  shall 
return  to  the  charge — if  it  be  allowed  me— and  per- 
haps (some  small  sign  from  you  I  shall  have  after 
a  while  again.  I  -came  up  from  L.H.  yesterday 


ascensionncl  I  shall  sec  you—for  1  hopo  t'H'y  won  t 
be  sending  you  up  quite  La  Alpine  IlfitflitH.  lake 
it  from  me,  dear,  dear  G.,  that  your  euro  will  have 
a  social  iridescence,  for  your  acute  inul  ironic  and 
genial  observation,  oC  the  most  hcguiliu^  kind, 
Bufc  you  don't  need  to  "take"  that  or  uuy  other 
wisdom  that  your  beautiful  intelligence  \w\v  plays 
with  from  any  other  source  but  that  intelligence; 
therefore  be  beholden,  to  me  almost  only  I'm*  the 
fresh  reassurance  that  I  am  more  att'ecliowtely 

than  ever  yours, 

JAMKH, 


To  Mrs.  Whnrlon* 

The  first  performance  of  The  //*£//!  D\<1  Look  plnre  in 
Edinburgh  three  days  fiftcr  the  date  of  tho 


lloxburghc  Hotel,  Krim)mr#h. 

March  23rd,  1008. 
My  dear  Edith  I 

This  is  just  a  tremulous  little  lino.  t(i  say 
to  you  that  the  daily  services  of  intercession,  and 
propitiatkm  (to  the  infernal  gods,  those  of  jealousy 
and  guignon)  that  I  feel  sure  you  have  instituted 
for  me  will  continue  to  be  deeply  appreciated. 
They  have  already  borne  fruit  in  the  wlmpe  of 
a  desperate  (comparative)  calm  —  in  my  rucked 
breast  —  after  much  agitation  —  and  even  to-day 
(Sunday)  of  a  feverish  gaiety  during  tho  journey 
from  Manchester,  to  this  place,  achieved  an  hour 
ago  by  special  train  for  my  whole  troupe  and  its 
impedimenta—  I  travelling  with  the  animals  like 
the  lion-tamer  or  the  serpent-charmer  in  pcr.son 
and  quite  enjoying  the  caravan-quality,  the  bariolfi 


are  good,  the  little  play  pretty  and  pleasing  and 
amusing  and  orthodox  and  mercenary  and  safe 
(absit  omenl)  — eravenly,  ignobly  ^canny;  also 
clearly  to  be  very  decently  acted  indeed:  little 
Gertrude  Elliott,  on  whom  it  so  infinitely  hangs, 
showing  above  all  a  gallantry,  capacity  and  vrtil- 
lance,  on  which  I  had  not  ventured  to  build.  She 
is  a  scrap  (personally,  physically)  where  she  should 
be  a  presence,  and  handicapped  by  a  face  too  small 
in  size  to  be  a  field  for  the  play  of  expression;  but 
allowing  for  this  she  illustrates  the  fact  that  intel- 
ligence and  instinct  are  capablcs  de  tout — so  that 
I  still  hope.  And  each  time  they  worry  through 
the  little  "piggery"  it  seems  to  me  more  firm  and 
more  intrinsically  without  holes  and  weak  spots — 
in  itself  I  mean;  and  not  other  in  short,  than  "con- 
summately" artful.'  I  even  quite  awfully  wish  you 
and  Teddy  were  to  be  here — even  so  far  as  that 
do  I  go!  But  wire  me  a  word — here — on  Thurs- 
day a.m. — and  I  shall  be  almost  as  much  heartened 
up.  I  will  send  you  as  plain  and  unvarnished  a 
one  after  the  event  as  the  case  will  lend  itself  to. 
Even  an  Edinburgh  public  isn't  (I  mean  as  we  go 
here  all  by  the  London)  determinant,  of  course — 
however,  a  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre,  and  don't 
intermit  the  burnt-offerings.  More,  more,  very 
soon — and  you  too  will  have  news  for  yours  and 
Edward's  right  recklessly  even  though  ruefully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


—my  terror  of  not  keeping  sufficiently  alu.'ad  in 
doing  my  part  of  it  (all  the  revising,  rewriting, 
retouching,  Preface -making  and  proof-cormiling) 
lias  so  paralysed  me— ns  a  panic  fear— that  I  liavc 
let  other  decencies  go  to  the  wall.  The  printers 
and  publishers  tread  on  my  heels,  ami  1  fed  their 
hot  breath  behind  me — whereby  I  keep  til  it  hi 
order  not  to  be  overtaken.  Vortunatuly  1  have 
kept  at  it  so  that  I  am  almost  out  of  the  wood,  and 
the  next  very  few  weeks  or  so  will  completely  lay 
the  spectre.  The  case  has  been  complicated  Iwdly, 
moreover,  the  last  month — and  even  before—by 
my  having,  of  all  things  in  the  work!,  let  myself 
be  drawn  into  a  theatrical  adventure — wliit-h  for- 
tunately appears  to  have  turned  out  as  well  as  I 
could  have  possibly  expected  or  desired,  Forbes 
Robertson  and  his  wife  produced  on  the  20th  last 
in  Edinburgh— being  on  "tour,"  and  the  provincial 
production  to  begin  with,  as  more  experimental, 
having  good  reason  in  its  favour— a  three-net 
comedy  of  mine  ("The  High  Bid")— which  is  just 
only  the  little  one-act  play  presented  as  a  "talc" 
at  the  end  of  the  volume 'of  the  "Two  Magics"; 
the  one-act  play  proving  really  a  perfect  three- 
act  one,  dividing  itself  (by  two  ttliorl  entractcs, 
without  fiddles)  perfectly  at  the  right  little  places 
as  climaxes— with  the  artful  beauty  of  unity  of 
time  and  place  preserved,  etc.  .  .  .  it  had  a  arcat 
and  charming  success  before  a  big  house  at  TC 


have  been  discharged  straight  in  (lie  I'mr  of  1  ,on- 
don.    That  will  bulls  real  and  beM.  fuiiflinii.    This 
I  nin  hoping  for  during  A  lay  and  .hint1.     II  has 
still  to  be  dune  al  Newcastle,  T/ivcrpoo],  ele.  (was 
done  this  past  week  three  Unit's  nt  (Masgow.     Of 
course  on  lour  three  limes  in  a  week  is  the  must 
they  can  give  a  play  in  a  minor  city.)      Itnl  my 
groat  point  is  that  pivparuliunn,  relu'ursiils,  /rim/i- 
mcnts  of  anxious  Lime  over  it   (nl'ler  completely 
re-writing  it  and  improving  it  lo  begin  with)  have 
represented  a  sacrilice,  of  days  and  weeks  ID  them 
that  have  direful ly  devoured  iny  .scant  margin 
thus  making  my  intense,  nervousness  {alum!  tin-in) 
doubly  nervous.    J  left  home  on  the  I7lh  last  and 
rehearsed  liard  (every  Mrsst-d  day)  al  Manclicster, 
and  at  .Kdinburgh  till  llio  prodiiction     having  al- 
I'catly,  three  weeks  luH'wo  thai  in  I.ondnn,  given 
up  a  whole  week  to  the  .samt',     1  canir  back  In  Irnvn 
a  week  ago  to-night  (saw  a  xt-niud  nigld  in  Kdm~ 
burgli,  whicli confirmed  Hit-  impression  of  the  llr-st,) 
and  return  to  L.II.  to-morrow,  after  a  very  dei-ent. 
hnitahic  do  jtwrx  bore,  {luring  which   I   have  liati 
quiet  mornings,  and  even  evenings,  of  work.     I  go 
to  Paris  about  the  yotb  lo  stay  la  days,  at  the  nun), 
with  Mrs  Wharton,  and  shall  be  back  by  May  I.st. 
I  yearn  to  know  positively   Mint  your   Dad'  and 
Mother  arrive  definitely  on  the  Oxford   job  then. 
I  have  hud  to  be  horribly  inhuman  lo  Lhriu  in  rr- 
spcct^o  the  fond  or  repeated  wjiirmtinn  of  that 
ycarning—lmt   they   will   mure    limn   imtlmUtul 
why,  "druv"  a.s  I've  been,  and  also  understand  bow 
the  prospect  of  having  them  with  me,  and  bring 
with  them,  for  a  while,  has  been  all  these  lasl  months 
as  the  immediate  jewel  of  my  spur.     Urad  tlinn 
this  letter  and  let  it  convey  lo  them,  all  tendrrlv, 
that  I  hvc  m  the  hope  of  th.-ir  ..prralivr  advent, 
ami  shall  bleed  ball'  to  death  if  Ihere  be  any  biteh 


To  W.  D.  IloweUs. 

Tho  "lucubrations"  arc  of  course  the  prefaces  written 
for  the  collected  edition.  The  number  of  volumes  was 
eventually  raised  to  twenty-four,  but  The  Roatonlana  was 
not  included.  The  "one  tiling"  referred  to,  towards 
the  end  of  this  letter,  as  likely  to  involve  another  visit  to 
America  would  seem  to  be  the  possible  production  there 
of  one  of  his  plays;  while  the  further  reason  for  wishing 
to  return  was  doubtless  connected  with  his  project  of 
writing  a  novel  of  which  the  scene  was  to  be  laid  ill 
America— the  novel  that  finally  became  The  Ivory  Tower. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

17th  August,  1908. 
My  dear  Howells, 

A  great  pleasure  to  me  is  your  good  and 
generous  letter  just  received — with  its  luxurious 
implied  licence  for  me  of  seeking  this  aid  to  prompt 
response;  at  a  time  when  a  pressure  of  complica- 
tions (this  is  the  complicated  time  of  the  year  even 
in  my  small  green  garden)  defeats  too  much  and 
too  often  the  genial  impulse.  But  so  far  as  com- 
punction started  and  guided  your  pen,  I  really  rub 
my  eyes  for  vision  of  where  it  may — save  as  most 
misguidedly— have  come  in.  You  were  so  far  from 
having  distilled  any  indigestible  drop  for  me  on 
that  pleasant  ultimisfnmo  Sunday,  that  I  parted 
from  you  with  a  taste,  in  my  mouth,  absolutely 
saccharine— sated  with  sweetness,  or  with  sweet 
reasonableness,  so  to  speak;  and  aching,  or  wincing, 
m  no  single  fibre.  Extravagant  and  licentious, 
almost,  your  delicacy  of  fear  of  the  contrary;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  didn't  remember  we  had 


AEa'.ofi          TO  W.  1).  IKnVKIJLS  mi 

even  spoken  of  the  heavy  lucubrations  in  question, 
or  that  you  had  had  any  lime  or  opportunity,  .since; 
their  "inception,"  to  look  at  OIH-.  However  your 
fond  mis  lake  is  nil  to  the  good,  since  it  1ms  brought 
mo  your  charming  letter  and  .so  appreciative  re- 
marks you  therein  make.  My  tichiul  uUiUule  about 
the  Lucubrations  i.s  almost  only,  mul  <n.iilu  inevi- 
tably, th»s  they  make,  to  me,  i'or  wenriness;  by 
rcnpon  oi1  their  number  and  extent-  I've  now  hut 
a  couple  more  to  write.  This  sUlenes.s  of  sensi- 
bility, iu  connection  wilh  them,  blocks  out  for  tbc. 
hour  every  aspect  but  tbut  of  their  being  "11  done, 
and  of  their  perhaps  he  I  ling  the.  Kdiliuu  In  sell 
two  or  three  copies  more  They  will  have  reore- 
scntcd  mueh  labour  to  this  hitler  end  though  in 
that  they  will  have  dilVered  indeed  from  no  other 
of  their  fellow-manifestations  (in  general)  what- 
ever;  and  the  resemblance  will  be  even  increased  if 
the  two  or  three  copies  dtni'l,  in  the  form  of  an 
extra  figure  or  two,  mingle,  wilh  my  withered 
laurels.  They  are,  in  general,  a  sort  of  plea  for 
Criticism,  for  Discrimination,  I'or  Appreciation  on 
other  than  infantile  lines  IIH  ngain.il  the.  NO  almost. 
universal  .Anglo-Saxon  absence  of  llii-.se  thing*; 
which  Lends  so,  in  our  general  trade*  it  seems  to  me, 
to  break  the  heart,  However,  I  am  afraid  I'm  ton 
siek(o£  tlic  mere  lining  of  them,  and  of  tin*  ^cm-nil 
slniin  of  the  effort  to  avoid  (be  dc/idly  danger  of 
repetition,  to  say  much  to  the  purpose 'about  tlicin. 
They  ought,  eollcctcd  togclbcr,  none  Ibc  le-ss,  to 
form  a  sort  of  comprehensive  manual  or  tWr- 
incciwi,  for  aspirunls  in  our  arduous  piuifcssuui. 
Still,  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  waul  lo  collect 
them  together  for  that  purpose  and  furnish  tin' m 
with  a  final  Frcfnco,  I  ve  done  with  prefaces  for 
ever.  As  for  the  Kdilion  il.self,  it  bus  nicked  mr 
a  little  that  I've  had  to  leave  oiil  so  many  thing* 
that  would  have  helped  to  make  for  rather  a  mmr 
vivid  completeness.  I  don't  at  nil  regret  the  tilings 


rigour  of  the  23  vote.,  and  2<s  omy»  WHICH 
condition  of  my  being  able  to  arrange  the  n  ulcr 
with  the  Scribners  ut  all.  Twenty-three  do  sect n  a 
fairly  blatant  array— and  yet  I  rather  surmise  thai 
there  may  have  to  be  a  couple  of  supplementary 
volumes  for  certain  too  marked  omissions;  sueli 
being,  on  the  whole,  detrimental  to  an  nU  pvolcs- 
sedly  comprehensive  presentation,  of  one  a  suill. 
Only  these,  I  pray  God,  without  Prefaces  I  And  1 
have  even,  ia  addition,  a  dim  vague  view  of  .re- 
introducing,  -with  a  good  deal  of  titivation  and 
cancellation,  the  too-diffuse  but,  I  somehow  feel, 
tolerably  full  and  good  "Bostonians"  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago;  that  production  never 
having,  even  to  my  much-disciplined  patience,  re- 
ceived any  sort  of  justice.  But  it  will  take,  doubt- 
less, a  great  deal  of  artful  re-doing — and  I  haven't, 
now,  had  the  courage  or  time  for  anything  HO 
formidable  as  touching  and  re-touching  it.  I  feel 
at  the  same  time  how  the  series  suffers  commercially 
from  its  having  been  dropped  so  completely  out. 
Bosta  pure — ba-staf 

I  am  charmed  to  hear  of  your  Roman  book  and 
beg  you  very  kindly  to  send  it  me  directly  it  bounds 
into  the  ring.  I  rejoice,  moreover,  with  much  envy, 
and  also  a  certain  yearning  and  impotent  non-in- 
telligence, at  your  being  moved  to-day  to  Roman 
utterance — I  mean  in  presence  of  the  so  bcdrcnchcd 
and  vulgarised  (I  mean  more  particularly  corn- 
moni&ed)  and  transformed  City  (as  well  as,  alas, 
more  or  less,  Suburbs)  of  our  current  time.  There 
was  nothing,  I  felt,  to  myself,  I  could  less  do  than 
write  again,  in  the  whole  presence— when  I  was 
there  some  fifteen  months  agone.  The  idea  of  do- 
ing so  (even  had  any  periodical  wanted  my  stuff, 
much  less  bid  for  it)  would  have  affected  me  as  a 


naJiy  found  ana  adored.  It  would  .have  come  over 
me  that  if  those  ancient  emotions  of  my  own  meant 
anything,  no  others  on  the  new  basis  could  mean 
much;  or  if  any  on  the  new  basis  should  pretend 
to  sense,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  all  imputable 
coherency  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  my  prime 
infatuation.  In  spite,  all  the  same,  of  which  doubt- 
less too  pedantic  view — it  only  means,  I  fear,  that 
I  am,  to  my  great  disadvantage,  utterly  bereft  of 
any  convenient  journalistic  ease — I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  re-do  .  .  .  certain  little  old  Italian 
papers,  witli  titivations  and  expansions,  in  form 
to  match  with  a  volume  of  "English  Hours"  re- 
fabricated  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  same 
system.  In  this  little  job  I  shall  meet  again  my 
not  much  more  than  scant,  yet  still  appreciable,  old 
Roman  stuff  in  my  path — and  shall  have  to  com- 
mit myself  about  it,  or  about  its  general  subject, 
somehow  or  other.  I  shall  trick  it  out  again  to  my 
best  ability,  at  any  rate — and  to  the  cost,  I  fear, 
of  your  thinking  I  have  retitivation  on  the  brain. 
I  haven't — I  only  have  it  on  (to  the  end  that  I 
may  then  have  it  a  little  consequently  in)  the  flat 
pocket-book.  The  system  has  succeeded  a  little 
with  "English  Hours";  which  have  sold  quite  vul- 
garly— for  wares  of  mine;  whereas  the  previous  and 
original  untitivated  had  long  since  dropped  almost 
to  nothing.  In  spite  of  which  I  could  really  shed 
salt  tears  of  impatience  and  yearning  to  get  back, 
after  so  prolonged  a  blocking  of  traffic,  to  too 
dreadfully  postponed  and  neglected  "creative" 
work;  an  accumulated  store  of  ideas  and  reachings- 
out  for  which  even  now  clogs  my  brain. 

We  arc  having  here  so  bland  and  beautiful  a 
summer  that  when  I  receive  the  waft  of  your  fur- 
nace-mouth, blown  upon  my  breakfast-table  every 
few  days  through  the  cornucopia,  or  improvised 


dears?  why  rfuZ  they?"— ana  lie  aiwuys 
mean  Wliy  did  you  three  hie  you  home  from  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  seasons  of  splendid  cool  sum- 
mer, or  splendid  summery  cool,  that  ever  was,  just 
to  swoon  in  the  arms  of  your  Kittery  ffcmus  loci 
(genius  of  perspiration  I) —to  whose  terrific  em- 
brace you  saw  me  four  years  ago,  or  whatever  ter- 
rible time  it  -was,  almost  utterly  succumb.  In  my 
small  green  garden  here  the  elements  have  been, 
ever  since  you  left,  quite  enchant Jngly  mixed;  and 
I  have  been  quite  happy  and  proud  to  show  my 
brother  and  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children,  who 
have  been  more  or  less  collectively  and  individu- 
ally with  me,  what  a  decent  Knglish  season  can 
be.  ... 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  yonr  allusion  to  the 
slightly  glamour-tinged,  but  more  completely  and 
consistently  forbidding  and  forbidden,  lecture  pos- 
sibility. I  refer  to  it  in  these  terms  because  in  the 
first  place  I  shouldn't  have  waited  till  now  for  it, 
but  should  have  waked  up  to  it  eleven  years  ago; 
and  because  in  the  second  there  arc  other,  and  really 
stouter  things  too,  definite  ones,  I  want  to  do,  with 
which  it  would  formidably  interfere,  and  which  arc 
better  worth  my  resolutely  attempting.  I  never 
have  had  such  a  sense  of  almost  bursting,  late  in 
the  day  though  it  be,  with  violent  nnd  lately  too 
much  repressed  creative  (again!)  intention.  I  may 
burst  before  this  intention  fairly  or  completely 
flowers,  of  course;  but  in  that  case,  even,  I  shall 
probably  explode  to  a  less  distressing  effect  than 
I  should  do,  under  stress  of  a  fatal  puncture,  on 
the  too  personally  and  physically  arduous,  and 
above  all  too  gregariously-assaulted  (which  is  what 
makes  it  most  arduous)  lecture -pi  at  form.  There 
is  one  thing  which  may  conceivably  (if  it  comes 


doesn't  know  what  might  happen.  Then  I 
take  grateful  counsel  of  you  with  all  the  apprecm- 
tion  in  the  world.  Ami  1  want  vrry  mneh  In  yo 
back  for  a  certain  thoroughly  practical  and  special 
"artistic"  reason;  which  would  depend,  hnwever, 
on  my  being-  ahle  to  pass  my  lime  in  an  ideal  com- 
hination  of  freedom  and  c|iiiel,  ralher  Hum  in  \\ 
luridly  real  one  til'  involved  and  exasperated  ex- 
posure and  motion.  JJuL  I  may  .still  have  In  talk  In 
yon  of  this  more  categorically;  and  won't  worry 
you  with  it  till  then.  You  wring  my  heart  with 
your  report  of  your  collective  Denial  pilgrimage 
to  lloston  in  Mrs  Uowells'  distressful  interest.  1 
read  of  it  from  your  page,  somehow,  ns  I  rend  ol' 
Siberian  or  Armenian  or  MamUmiun  mnnstmsilirs, 
through  a  mcreiful  attenuating  veil  of  Di.slaiire 
and  Difference,  in  a  column  of  the  'rimes.  The 
distance  is  half  the  gbhe  -  ami  the  dilYm-mv  (far 
me,  from  the  dear  lady's  aetive  itllliett'dneNs)  that 
of  Imving  when  in  America  undergone,  myself,  NO 
prolonged  and  elaborate  a  torture,  in  llie  Chair  nf 
Anguish,  that  I  am  now  on  t'other  Hide  of  Jordan 
altogether,  with  every  gho.st,  even,  of  a  wincing 
nerve  extinct  and  a  horrible  inhuman  aehele.s.s  vniil 
installed  ns  a  .substitute,  Void  or  not,  Iwwrvrr. 
I  hope  Mrs  ITowellSi  and  you  all,  are  nuw  aehc'Irns 
at  least,  and  am  yours,  my  dear  Unwell*,  ever  MI 
faithfully, 

IIl'S'  HV 


P.S.  With  all  of  which  T  ealeh  myself  up  uu 
not  having  told  you,  decently  and  guilefully,  of 
the  always  sympalhetie.  attention  wilh  which  I 
have  read  the  "I'Vmiel  and  line"  yon  sn  graeefnllv 
dropped  into  my  lap  at  that  lust  hour,  find  which 
I  had  afterwards  to  toy  wU!\  a  lillle  diHtrm'tfttly 
before  getting  the  right  peaceful  moments  and  right 


stream  ui 


of  your  subject-matter)  down  here.  For  what 
comes  out  of  it  to  me  more  than  anything  else  is 
the  charming  freshness  of  it,  and  ^the  general 
miracle  of  your  heing  capable  .of  this  under  the 
supposedly  more  or  less  heavy  bloom_  of  a  rich 
maturity.  There  are  places  in  it  in  which  you  re- 
cover, absolutely,  your  first  fine  rapture.  You  con- 
found and  dazzle  me;  so  go  on  recovering  —  it  will 
make  each  of  your  next  things  a-  new  document  on 
immortal  freshness  I  I  can't  remount  —  but  can 
only  drift  on.  with  the  thicker  and  darker  tide: 
wherefore  pray  for  me,  as  who  knows  what  may 
be  at  the  end? 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

October  13th,  1908. 
My  very  dear  Friend, 

I  cabled  you  an  hour  ago  my  earnest  hope 
that  you  may  sec  your  way  to  sailing  ...  on  the 
20th — and  if  you  do  manage  that,  this  won't  catcli 
you  before  you  start.  Nevertheless  I  can't  not 
write  to  you — however  briefly  (I  mean  on  the 
chance  of  my  letter  being  useless) — after  receiving 
your  two  last,  of  rapproch6es  dates,  which  have 
come  within  a  very  few  days  of  each  other — that  of 
Oct.  5th  only  to-day.  I  am  deeply  distressed  at 
the  situation  you  describe  and  as  to  which  my  power 
to  suggest  or  enlighten  now  quite  miserably  fails 
me.  I  move  in  darkness ;  I  rack  my  brain ;  I  gnash 
my  teeth;  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  or  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  Only  sit  tight  yourself  and  go 
through  the  movements  of  life.  That  keeps  up  our 
connection  with  life — I  mean  of  the  immediate  and 
apparent  life;  behind  which,  all  the  while,  the 


stay 'in  its  place.  Let  it  got  out  of  its  place  and 
it  swamps  the  .scone ;  bc.siile.s  which  its  place,  Cod 
knows,  is  enough  1'or  itl  Live  it  all  through,  every 
inch  of  it — .out  ol'  it  something  valuable  will  come 
— but  live  it  ever  so  quietly ;  and— jr  main  liens  mon, 
dire — wailingly!  .  .  .  AVIiat  I  am  really  hoping 
is  that  you'll  he  on  your  voyage  when  this  reaches 
the  Mount,  li1  you're  not,  you'll  be  so  very  soon 
afterwards,  won't  yonf — and  you'll  come  down  and 
see  me  here  and  we'll  talk  a  pcrU:  tie  vue,  and  there 
will  be  something  in  thill  for  both  ol1  us.  .  .  .  Re- 
lieve meanwhile  and  always  in  the  aboundingly 
tender  friendship — llu:  uiidcrsianding,  the  partii-i- 
pation,  the  princely  (Munich  I  say  it  who  .shouldn't.) 
hospitality  of  spirit  and  HOII!  uf  yours  more  than 
ever, 

HKNHV  JAMKH. 


To  J,  n.  Pinker. 

By  lliifi  iimc  Hit-  immllily  \HHW  of  llu*  volinnoH  of  Lhu 
"New  York"  cdiljim  WHH  wrll  lun/cr  w«y—-wilh  tho  diV 
courttging  R'HtilU  to  bu  infi-rrrd  from  llni  following  Uittc-r. 


I  rouse,  Rye. 
October  JJ.'Jrtl,  100H. 

My  dear  Pinker, 

All  Ihankn  for  your  letter  this  a.m.  received. 
I  have  picked  myself  up  considerably  .since  Tues- 
day a.m.,  tin;  hour  of  the  shock,  but  I  think  it; 
would  ease  off  my  nerves  not  a  little  to  sec  you, 
and  should  be  ghul  if  you  could  come  down  on 
Monday  next,  !4<llht  say  by  Ihe  <i.i!/S»  and  dino 
and  spend  the  night.  If  Monday  Ml  convenient 
to  you,  I  must  wait  If)  indicate  some  other  near 
subsequent  day  till  I  have  heard  from  a  person 


climax  has  come  from  the  fact  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Series  began  no  dimmest  light  or 
"lead"  as  to  its  actualities  or  possibilities  of  profit 
lias  reached  me — whereby,  in  the  absence  of  special 
warning,  I  found  myself  concluding  in  the  sense 
of  some  probable  fair  return — beguiled  thereto  also 
by  the  measure,  known  only  to  myself,  of  the  treas- 
ures of  ingenuity  and  labour  I  have  lavished  on  the 
ameliorations  of  every  page  of  the  thing,  and  as 
to  which  I  felt  that  they  couldn't  not  somehow 
"tell."  I  warned  myself  indeed,  and  kept  down  my 
hopes—said  to  myself  that  any  present  payments 
would  be  moderate  and  fragmentary — very;  but 
this  didn't  prevent  my  rather  building  on  something 
that  at  the  end  of  a  very  frequented  and  invaded 
and  hospitable  summer  might  make  such  a  differ- 
ence as  would  outweigh — a  little — my  so  discon- 
certing failure  to  get  anything  from .  The 

non-response  of  both  sources  has  left  me  rather 
high  and  dry — though 'not  so  much  so  as  when  I 
first  read  Scribner's  letter.  I  have  recovered  the 
perspective  and  proportion  of  things — I  have  com- 
mitted, thank  God,  no  anticipatory  follies  (the 
worst  is  having  made  out  my  income-tax  return  a,t 
a  distinctly  higher  than  at  all  warranted  figure  I — 
whereby  I  shall  have  early  in  1909  to  pay — as  I 
even  did  last  year — on  parts  of  an  income  I  have 
never  received  1) — and,  above  all,  am  aching  in  every 
hone  to  get  back  to  out-and-out  "creative"  work, 
the  long  interruption  of  which  has  fairly  sickened 
and  poisoned  me.  (That  is  the  real  bitch!)  I  am 
afraid  that  moreover  in  my  stupidity  before  those 
unexplained — though  so  grim-looking! — figure-lists 
of  Scribner's  I  even  seemed  to  make  out  that  a 
certain  $211  (a  phrase  in  his  letter  seeming  also 
to  point  to  that  interpretation)  is,  all  the  same, 
owing  me.  But  as  you  say  nothing  about  this  I 


*_H* 

is  all  thut  is  wanted,  verily,  to  my  sad  rectification! 
However,  I  am  now,  as  it  were,  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  desk  absolutely 
clear  (for,  like  the  convolutions  of  a  vast  smother- 
ing boa-constrictor,  such  voluminosities  of  Proof 
— of  the  Edition — to  be  carefully  read — still  keep 
rolling  in,)  that  mere  fact  will  by  itself  considerably 
relieve  me.  And  I  have  such  visions  and  arrears 
of  inspiration — 1  But  of  these  we  will  speak— ^and, 
as  I  say,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  come  Mon- 
day. Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Miss  Ellen  Emmet. 

H.  J.'s  interest  in  the  work  of  this  "paintrcss-cousin" 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Blunchnrd  Rand)  has  already  appeared 
in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  George  Hunter  (vol.  i,  p. 
258). 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

November  2d,  1908, 

...  I  have  taken  moments,  beloved  Bay, 
to  weep,  yes  to  bedew  my  pillow  with  tears,  over 
the  foul  wrong  I  was  doing  you  and  the  generous 
and  delightful  letter  I  so  long  ago  had  from  you — 
and  in  respect  to  whose  noble  bounty  your  present 
letter,  received  only  this  evening  and  already  mov- 
ing me  to  this  feverish  response,  is  a  heaping,  on 
my  unworthy  head,  of  coals  of  fire.  It  is  delight- 
ful at  any  rate,  dearest  Bay,  to  be  in  relation  with 
you  again,  and  to  hear  your  sweet  voice,  as  it  were, 
and  to  smell  your  glorious  paint  and  turpentine- 
to  inhale,  in  a  word,  both  your  goodness  and  your 
glory;  and  I  shall  never  again  consent  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  luxury  of  you  (long  enough  to  notice 
it)  on  any  terms  whatever.  .  .  . 
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November  3d.  I  had  to  break  off  last  night  and 
go  to  bed — and  as  it  is  now  much  past  mid-night 
again  I  shall  almost  surely  not  finish,  but  only 
scrawl  you  a  few  lines  more  and  then  take  you  up 
to  London  with  me  and  go  on  with  you  there,  as 
I  am  obliged  to  make  that  move,  for  a  few  days, 
by  the  9.30  a.m.  Among  the  tilings  I  have  to  do 
is  to  go  to  see  my  portrait  by  Jacques  Blanche  at 
the  Private  View  of  the  New  Gallery  autumn  show 
— he  having  "done"  me  in  Paris  last  May  (he  is 
now  quite  the  Bay  Emmet  of  the  London — in  par- 
ticular— portrait  world,  and  does  all  the  billionaires 
and  such  like:  that's  where  /  come  in — very  big 
and  fat  and  uncanny  and  "brainy"  and  awful  when 
I  last  saw  myself — so  that  I  now  quite  tremble  at 
the  prospect,  though  he  lias  done  a  rather  wondrous 
tiling  of  Thomas  Hardy — who,  however,  lends  him- 
self. I  will  add  a  word  to  this  after  I  have  been 
to  the  N.G.,  and  if  I  am  as  unnatural  as  I  fear, 
you  must  settle,  really,  to  come  out  and  avenge 
me.)  ,  .  ,  When  you  see  William,  to  get  on  again 
with  his  portrait—in  which  I  am  infinitely  and 
yearningly  interested — as  I  am  in  every  invisible 
stroke  of  your  brush,  over  which  I  ache  for  baffled 
curiosity  or  wonderment — when  you  do  go  on  to 
Cambridge  (sooner,  I  trust,  than  later)  he  and 
Alice  and  Peggy  will  have  much  to  tell  you  about 
their  quite  long  summer  here,  lately  brought  to  a 
close,  and  about  poor  little  old  Lamb  House  and 
its  corpulent,  slowly-circulating  and  slowly-masti- 
cating master.  It  was  an  infinite  interest  to  have 
them  here  for  a  good  many  weeks — they  are  such 
endlessly  interesting  people,  and  Alice  such  a 
heroine  of  devotion  and  of  everything.  We  have 
had  a  wondrous  season — a  real  golden  one,  for 
weeks  and  weeks — and  still  it  goes  on,  bland  and 
breathless  and  changeless — the  rarest  autumn  (and 
summer,  from  June  on)  known  for  years:  a  proof 
of  what  this  much-abused  climate  is  capable  of  for 
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benignity  and  convenience.  Dear  little  old  Lamb 
House  and  garden  have  really  become  very  pleas- 
ant and  developed  through  heing  much  (and  vir- 
tuously) lived  in,  and  I  do  wish  you  would  come 
out  and  add  another  flourish  to  its  happy  sequel. 
But  I  must  go  to  bed,  dearest  Bay — I'm  ashamed 
to  tell  you  what  sort  of  hour  it  is.  But  I've  not 
done  with  you  yet. 

105  Pall  Mall.  November  6th.  I've  been  in 
town  a  couple  of  days  without  having  a  moment 
to  return  to  this — for  the  London  tangle  immedi- 
ately hegins.  What  it  will  perhaps  most  interest 
you  to  know  is  that  I  "attended"  yesterday  the 
Private  View  of  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters' 
Exhibition  and  saw  Blanche's  "big"  portrait  of 
poor  H.  J.  (His  two  exhibits  are  that  one  and 
one  of  himself — the  latter  very  flattered,  the 
former  not.)  The  "funny  thing  about  it"  is  that 
whereas  I  fiat  in  almost  full  face,  and  left  it  on 
the  canvas  in  that  bloated  aspect  when  I  quitted 
Paris  in  June,  it  is  now  a  splendid  Profile,  and  with 
the  body  (and  more  of  the  body)  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent attitude;  a  wonderful  tour  de  force  (the  sort 
of  thing  you  ought  to  do  if  you  understand  your 
real  interest!) — consisting  of  course  of  his  having 
begun  the  whole  thing  afresh  on  a  new  canvas  after 
I  had  gone,  and  worked  out  the  profile,  in  my  ab- 
sence, by  the  aid  of  fond  memory  ("secret  notes" 
on  my  silhouette,  he  also  says,  surreptitiously  taken 
by  him)  and  several  photographs  (also  secretly 
taken  at  that  angle  while  I  sat  there  with  my  whole 
beauty,  as  I  supposed,  turned  on.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  "fine"  (for  me) — considering!  I  think 
one  sees  a  little  that  it's  a  cMc'd  thing,  but  ever  so 
much  Jess  than  you'd  have  supposed.  He  dines 
with  me  to-night  and  I  will  get  him  to  give  me  two 
or  three  photographs  (of  the  picture,  not  of  me) 
and  send  them  to  you,  for  curiosity's  sake.  But 
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I  really  think  that  (for  a  certain  style — of  presenta- 
tion of  H.  J. — that  it  lias,  a,  certain  dignity  of  in- 
tention and  of  indication — of  who  and  what,  poor 
creature,  he  is!)  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  U.S. 
He  (Blanche)  wants  to  go  there  himself — so  put 
in  all  your  own  triumphs  first.  However,  it  would 
kill  him — so  his  triumphs  would  be  brief;  and  yours 
would  then  begin  again.  Meanwhile  he  was  almost 
as  agreeable  and  charming  and  beguiling  to  sit  to, 
as  you,  dear  Bay,  in  your  own  attaching  person — • 
which  somebody  once  remarked  to  me  explained 
half  the  "run"  on  you  I  .  .  .  Bear  Gaillard  Laps- 
ley  (I  hope  immensely  you'll  sec  him  on  his  way 
to  Colorado  or  wherever)  has  given  me  occasional 
news  of  Eleanor  and  Elizabeth — in  which  I  have 
rejoiced — seeming  to  hear  their  nurseries  ring  with 
the  echo  of  their  prosperity.  As  they  must  now 
have  children  enough  for  them  to  take  care  of  each 
other  (haven't  they?)  I  hope  they  are  thinking  of 
profiting  by  it  to  come  out  here  again — where  they 
are  greatly  desired.  .  .  .  But,  beloved  Bay,  I  must 
get  this  o/F  now.  I  send  tenderest  love  to  the 
Mother  and  the  Sister;  I  beseech  you  not  to  let 
your  waiting  laurel,  here,  wither  ungathered,  and 
am  ever  your  fondest, 

HENHY  JAMES. 

To  George  Abbot  James. 

This  refers  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Jamas,  sister  of 
the  Hon.  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  Senior  Senator  for  Massa- 
chusetts. H.  J.'s  friendship  with  his  correspondent,  dating 
from  early  years,  is  commemorated  in  Notes  of  a  Son 
and  Brother. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Nov.  20th,  1908. 
My  dear  old  Friend, 

Mrs.  Lodge  has  written  to  me,  and  I  have 
answered  her  letter,  but  I  long  very  particularly 
to  hold  out  my  hand  to  you  in  person,  and  take 
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your  own  and  keep  it  a  moment  ever  so  tenderly 
and  faithfully.  All  these  months  I  haven't  known 
of  the  blow  that  has  descended  on  you  or  I'm  sure 
you  feel  that  I  would  have  made  you  some  sign. 
My  communications  with  Boston  are  few  and  faint 
in  these  days — though  what  I  do  hear  has  in  general 
more  or  less  the  tragic  note.  You  must  have  heen 
through  much  darkness  and  living  on  now  in  a 
changed  world.  I  hadn't  seen  her,  you  know,  for 
long  years,  and  as  I  have  just  said  to  Mrs.  Lodge, 
always  thought  of  her,  or  remembered  her,  as  I 
saw  her  in  youth — charming  and  young  and  bright, 
animated  and  eager,  with  life  all  before  her.  Great 
must  be  your  alteration.  I  wonder  about  you  and 
yet  spend  my  wonder  in  vain,  and  somehow  think 
TVC  were  meant  not  so  to  miss — during  long  years 
• — sight  and  knowledge  of  each  other.  But  life 
does  strange  and  incalculable  things  with  us  all — 
life  which  I  myself  still  find  interesting.  I  have 
a  hope  that  you  do — in  spite  of  everything.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  so  awkwardly  failed,  practically,  of  see- 
ing you  when  I  was  in  America;  then  I  should  be 
better  able  to  write  to  yon  now.  Make  me  some 
sign — wonderful  above  all  would  be  the  sign  that 
in  great  freedom  you  might  come  again  at  last  to 
these  regions  of  the  earth.  How  I  should  hold  out 
my  hands  to  you  I  But  perhaps  you  stick,  as  it 
were,  to  your  past.  ...  I  don't  know,  you  see, 
and  I  can  only  make  you  these  uncertain,  yet  all 
affectionate  motions.  The  best  thing  I  can  tell 
you  about  myself  is  that  I  have  no  second  self  to 
part  with — having  lived  always  deprived!  But 
I've  had  other  things,  mid  may  you  still  find  you 
have — a  few  I  Don't  fail  of  feeling  me  at  any  rate, 
my  dear  George,  ever  so  tenderly  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Hugh 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
December  10th,  1008. 

My  dear  young  friend  Hugh  Walpole,          _ 

I  had  from  you  some  days  ago  a  very  kind 
and  touching  letter,  which  greatly  charmed  me, 
but  which  now  that  I  wish  to  read  it  over  again 
before  belatedly  thanking  you  for  it  I  find  I  have 
stupidly  and  inexplicably  mislaid— at  any  rate  I 
can't  to-night  put  my  hand  on  it.     Hut  tho  ex- 
tremely plcusant  and  interesting  impression  ol  it 
abides  with  me;  I  rejoice  that  you  were  moved  to 
write  it  and  that  you  didn't  resist  the  generous 
movement— since  I  always  find  myself  (when  the 
rare  and  blest  revelation — once  in  a  blue  moon — 
takes  place)  the  happier  for  the  thought  that  I  en- 
joy the  sympathy  of  the  gallant  and  intelligent 
young.    I  shall  send  this  to  Arthur  Benson  with 
the  request  that  he  will  kindly  transmit  it  to  you — 
since  I  fail  thus,  provokingly,  of  having  your  ad- 
dress before  me.     I  gather  that  you  arc  about  to 
hurl  yourself  into  the  deep  sea  of  Journalism — 
the  more  treacherous  currents  of  which  (and  they 
strike  me  as  numerous)   I  hope  you  may  safely 
breast.     Give  me  more  news  oC  this  at  some  con- 
venient hour,  and  let  me  believe  that  at  some  pro- 
pitious one  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
I  never  see  A.  C.  B.  in  these  days,  to  my  loss  and 
sorrow — and  if  this  continues  I  shall  have  to  de- 
pend on  you  considerably  to  give  me  tidings  of 
him.    However,  my  appeal  to  him  (my  only  re- 
source) to  put  you  in  possession  of  this  will  per- 
haps strike  a  welcome  spark — so  you  sec  you  are 
already  something  of  a  link.     Believe  me  very 
truly  yours, 

HKNRY  JAMKS, 


To  George 

Lamb  House,  Kye. 
Dec.  iilst,  HUM. 

My  dear  dear  George— 

How  I  wish  1  might  for  it  win  It*  he  with 
on,  or  tliat  you  were  here  n  little,  with  mel  1  HIM 
.ccply  touched  by  your  letter,  which  make*  me  feel 
.11  your  desolation.  Clearly  you  have,  lived  fur 
:mg  years  in  a  union  so  close  and  unhrnknt  Hint 
rimt  has  happened  is  like  a  violent-  and  ummtiiml 
uitiktion  and  as  if  a  part  of  ynur  vny  M-lf  had 
ecu  out  off,  leaving  you  to  go  through  the  move- 
icnts  of  life  without  it-  -movements  fur  which  il 
ad  become  to  you  indispensable^  Vtmr  CUM-  ii 
arc  and  wonderful — the  suppresNiun  uf  tin*  nlhrr 
elations  and  coinpliealions  and  cmu'itrls  uf  tun- 
ommon  condition,  for  the  nio.sl  part  and  Mirh  as 
o  example  of  seems  poHsililc  in  lhin  IIIIHT  infriiiK- 
ig  and  insisting  world,  over  here1  which  rrrnU-H 
11  sorts  of  inevitabilities  of  life  round  iihnuL  unr; 
crimps  for  props  and  erutHn-.s  when  Ihr  grrnt 
iiing  falls — perhaps  rather  toward  iniikiiiK  nnv 
nc  and  absorbing  relation  less  inleiiNC  I  ilm/l 
retcnd  to  sayl  31ut  you  Hound  to  im-  MI  Ituirly 
nd  I  wish  I  could  read  mon;  hunitin  furniture-, 
g  it  were,  into  your  void.  And  f  ean't  even  hprnk 
a  if  I  might  plan  for  seeing  you  or  tlmini  nf  it 
•ith  any  confidence.  The  roaring,  i-unhing  wnrhl 
jcms  to  me  myself— with  its  hrnlal  and  vul^nr 
ickct — all  the  while  a  less  and  less  t-nlit-iiiK  jilnrr 
>r  moving  about  in— and  T  ask  iny.seif  Imw  nur 
in  think  of  your  turning  to  it  at  thin'tnte  lunir,  nntl 
ftcr  the  long  luxury,  as  it  were,  of  your  MI  uiiUrd 
id  protected  independence.  Still,  what  ttin*r  wr 
>  love  have  done  for  us  docNn't  wholly  fail  us  wilh 
icir  prcscncc—i.sn't  that  Irurf  nnd  y»u  nre  frrl- 
ig  it  at  times,  I'jn  sure,  even  whilc'yimr  uclu-  ia 


Wily    1UI    us   <J 

on  to  them  after  a  fashion.  But  I  talk,  my  clear 
George,  for  mere  tenderness— and  so  I  say  vnin 
words— with  only  the  fact  of  my  tenderness  ft  small 
thing  to  touch  you.  I  have  known  you  from.^  so 
far  back— and  your  image  is  vivid  and  charming 
to  me  through  everything — through  everything. 
Things  abide— good  tilings— for  that  time:  and  we 
hold  together  even  across  the  grey  wmtry  sen,  near 
which  perhaps  we  both  of  us  are  to-night.  I  should 
have  a  lonely  Christmas  here  were  not  a  young 
nephew  just  cornc  to  me  from  his  Oxford  tutor's. 
You  don't  seem  to  have  even  that.  Hut  you  Imvc 
the  affectionate  thought  of  yours  always, 

HliNllY  .TA3IE8, 


To  W.  IS.  Norm. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

December  23rd,  1008. 
My  dear  Norris, 

I  have  immensely  rejoiced  to  hear  from  you 
to-night,  though  I  swear  on  my  honour  that  thai; 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  inveterate — isn't  it? — 
and  essentially  pious  pleasure,  belonging1  to  the 
date,  of  making  you  myself  a  sign.  I  have  had 
the  sad  sense,  for  too  long  past,  of  bcin#  horrid, 
however  (of  never  having  acknowledged — nt  the 
psychological  moment— your  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting lust;)  and  it  lias  been  for  me  as  if  I  should 
get  no  more  than  my  deserts  were  you  to  refuse 
altogether  any  more  commerce  with  me.  Your 
noble  magnanimity  lifting  that  shadow  from  my 
spirit,  I  perform  tJus  friendly  function  now,  with 
a  lighter  heart  and  a  restored  confidence.  Being 
horrid  (in  those  ways,)  none  the  less,  seems  to  an- 
nounce itself  as  my  final  doom  and  settled  attitude: 


e  same  time  finding  that  my  social  air  clears  itself 
completely  as  those  vices  or  disfigurements 
mid  seem  properly  to  guarantee.  Most  of  my 
lends  and  relatives  are  dead,  and  a  due  propor- 
>n  of  the  others  seem  to  be  dying;  in  spite  of  which 
y  daily  prospect,  these  many  months  past,  has 
istled  almost  overwhelmingly  with  People,  and 
People  more  or  less  on  the  spot,  or  just  off  it, 
motors  (and  preparing  to  he  more  than  ever  on 
again,)  or,  most  of  all  haling  me  up  to  town  for 
vcrish  and  expensive  dashes,  in  the  name  of  dam- 
ihle  and  more  than  questionable  duties,  interests, 
•ofits  and  pleasures — to  such  unaccountable  and 
repressible  hordes,  I  say,  I  keep  having  to  sacri- 
;e  heavily.  The  world,  to  my  great  inconvenience 
-that  is  the  London  aggregation  of  it — insists  on 
eating  me  as  suhurban — which  gives  me  thus  the 
implication  -without  my  having  any  of  the  corre- 
jonding  ease  (if  ease  there  he)  of  the  state;  and 
^palling  is  the  immense  incitement  to  that  sort  of 
.vasion  or  expectation  that  the  universal  motor- 
se  (hereabouts)  compels  one  to  reckon  with.  But 
lis  is  a  profitless  groan — drawn  from  me  by  a 
irticularly  ravaged  summer  and  autumn,  as  it 
ippens — and  at  a  season  of  existence  and  in  gen- 
•al  conditions  in  which  one  had  fixed  one's  con- 
Jence  on  precious  simplifications.  A  house  and 
little  garden  and  a  little  possible  hospitality,  in  a 
ttle  supposedly  picturesque  place  60  miles  from 
iondon  are,  in  short,  stiff1  final  facts  that  (in  our 
tore  and  more  awful  age)  utterly  decline  to  be 
mplificd — and  here  I  sit  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
diale  to  you  (to  you  almost  only!)  my  helpless 
laint.  Fortunately,  for  the  moment,  I  take  the 
orst  to  be  over.  I've  a  young — a  very  young— 
American  nephew  who  has  come  to  me  from  his 
Oxford  tutor  to  spend  Xmas,  and  I  have,  in  order 


miles  hence;  but  after  that  I  cling  to  the  vision  of 
a  great  stretch  of  undcvastated  time  here  till  April, 
or  better  still  May,  when  J  may  go  up  to  town  for 
a  month.  Absorbing  occupations— the  only  ones 
I  really  care  for — await  me  in  abysmal  arrears— 
but  I  spare  you  my  further  overflow. 

It  has  kept  me  really  all  this  time  from  saying 
to  you  what  I  had  infinitely  more  on  my  mind-- 
how my  sense  of  your  Torquay  life,  with  all  that 
violent  sadness,  that  great  gust  of  extinction, 
breathed  upon  it,  lias  kept  you  before  me  as  a  sub- 
ject of  much  affectionate  speculation.  Of  course 
you've  picked  up  your  life  after  a  fashion;  but 
we  never  pick  up  all — too  much  of  it  b'es  there 
broken  and  ended.  But  I  seem  to  sec  you  going 
on,  as  you're  so  gallantly  capable  of  doing,  in  the 
manner  of  one  for  whom  nothing  more  has  hap- 
pened than  you  were  naturally  prepared  for  in 
a  world  that  you  decently  abstain  from  characteriz- 
ing— and  I  congratulate  you  again  on  your  mastery 
of  the  art  of  life — of  the  Torquay  variety  of  it  in 
particular.  (We  have  to  decide  on  the  kind  we 
will  master — but  I  haven't  mastered  this  kind  I) 
I  at  any  rate  saw  Gosse  in  town  some  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  spoke  of  having  seen  you  not  long 
previous  and  of  the  excellent  figure  you  inade  to 
him.  (I  didn't  know  you  were  there — but  indeed 
a  certain  turmoil  about  me  here — speaking  as  a 
man  loving  his  own  hours  and  his  own  company — • 
must  have  been  then,  I  think,  at  its  thickest.)  .  .  . 
I  hope  something  or  other  pleasant  has  brushed 
you  with  its  wing — and  even  that  you've  been  able 
to  put  forth  a  quick  hand  and  seize  it.  If  so,  keep 
tight  holi^of  it— nurse  it  in  your  bosom — for  1900 
—and  believe  me,  my  dear  Norris,  yours  always 
and  ever, 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Mrs.  Henri/  White. 

Mr.  White  was  at  this  time  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Dec.  29,  1908. 

Dearest  Margaret  White, 

I  sit  here  to-night,  I  quite  crouch  by  my 
homely  little  fireside,  muffled  in  soundless  snow 
— where  the  loud  tick  of  the  clock  is  the  only 
sound — and  give  myself  up  to  the  charmed  sense 
that  in  your  complicated  career,  amid  all  the  more 
immediate  claims  of  the  bonne  ann6e,  you  have 
been  moved  to  this  delightful  sign  of  remembrance 
of  an  old  friend  who  is  on  the  whole,  and  has  always 
been,  condemned  to  lose  so  much  more  of  you 
(through  divergence  of  ways  I)  than  he  has  been 
privileged  to  enjoy.  Snatches,  snatches,  and  happy 
and  grateful  moments— and  then  great  empty 
yearning  intervals  only — and  under  all  the  great 
ebbing,  melting,  and  irrecoverableness  of  life!  But 
this  is  almost  a  happy  and  grateful  moment — al- 
most a  real  one,  I  mean — though  again  with  bris- 
tling frontiers,  long  miles  of  land  and  water,  doing 
their  best  to  make  it  vain  and  fruitless.  You  live 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  I  deep  down  in  ^  the 
hollow — and  your  waves  seem  to  be  all  crests,  just 
as  mine  are  only  concave  formations  I  I  feel  at  any 
rate  very  much  in  the  hollow  these  winter  months 
— when  great  adventures,  like  Paris,  look  far  and 
formidable,  and  I  sec  a  domestic  reason  for  sitting 
tight  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes.  That  reads  as  if 
I  had  thirteen  children — or  thirty  wives — instead 
of  being  so  lone  and  lorn ;  but  what  it  means  is  that 
I  have,  in  profusion,  modest,  backward  labours. 
We  have  been  having  here  lately  the  great  and 
glorious  pendulum  in  person,  Mrs.  Wharton,  on 
her  return  oscillation,  spending  several  weeks  in 


immense  suuuess — so  UIUL  A  IIIIIIK  sue  rnigJit  I  airly 
fix  herself  here — if  she  could  stand  it!    But  she  is 
to  be  at  58  Rue  de  Varcnne  again  from  the  New 
Year  and  you  will  see  her  and  she  will  give  you 
details.    My  detail  is  that  though  she  lias  kindly 
asked  me  to  come  to  them  again  there  this  month 
or  spring  I  have  had  to  plead  simple  abject  terror — • 
terror  of  the  pendulous  Me.    I  am  a  stopped  clock 
— and  I  strike  (that  is  I  caper  about)  only  when 
very  much  wound  up.     Now  I  don't  have  to  be 
wound  up  at  all  to  tell  you  what  a  yearning  I  have 
to  see  you  all  back  here — and  what  a  kind  of  sturdy 
faith  that  I  absolutely  shall.    Then  your  crest  will 
be  much  nearer  my  hollow,  and  vice  versa,  find  you 
will  be  able  to  look  down  quite  straight  at  me,  and 
we  shall  be  almost  together  again — as  we  really 
must  manage  to  be  for  these  interesting  times  to 
come.     I  don't  want  to  miss  any  more  Harry's 
freshness  of  return  from  the  great  country. — with 
the  golden  apples  of  his  impression  still  there  on 
the  tree.    I  have  always  only  tasted  them  plucked 
by  other  hands  and— "baked  I     I  want  to  munch 
these  with  _you— en  f  ami  lie.     Therefore   I  confi- 
dently await  and  evoke  you.     I  delight  in  these 
proofs  of  strength  of  your  own  and  am  yours  al- 
ways and  ever, 

HENRY  JAMKS. 


To  W.  D.  Hotoetls. 

H.  J.'s  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Norton,  is  included  in  Notes  on 


Lamb  House,  Rye. 

New  Year's  Eve,  1908. 
My  dear  Howells, 

I  have  a  beautiful  Xmas  letter  from  you 
and  I  respond  to  it  on  the  spot.    It  tells  me  charm- 


AET.  06          TO  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

ing  things  of  you — such  as  your  moving  majesti- 
cally from  one  beautiful  home  to  another,  appar- 
ently still  more  beautiful;  such  as  the  flow  of  your 
inspiration  never  having  been  more  various  and 
more  torrential — and  all  so  deliriously  remuner- 
ated an  inspiration;  such  as  your  having  been  on 
to  dear  C.  E.  jtf.'S  obsequies — what  a  Cambridge 
date  that,  even  for  you  and  me — and  having  also 
found  time  to  see  and  "appreciate"  my  dear  col- 
laterals, of  the  two  generations  (aren't  they  ex- 
traordinarily good  and  precious  collaterals?)  ;  such, 
finally,  as  your  recognising,  with  so  fine  a  charity, 
n  "message"  in  the  poor  little  old  "Siege  of  Lon- 
don," which,  in  all  candour,  affects  me  as  pretty 
dim  and  rococo,  though  I  did  lately  find,  in  going 
over  it,  that  it  holds  quite  well  together,  and  I 
touched  it  up  where  I  could.  I  have  hut  just  come 
to  the  end  of  my  really  very  insidious  and  ingenious 
labour  on  behalf  of  all  that  series — though  it  1ms 
just  been  rather  a  blow  to  me  to  find  that  I've  come 
(as  yet)  to  no  reward  whatever.  I've  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  Scribners  that 
though  the  Edition  began  to  appeal1  some  13  or  14 
months  ago,  there  is,  on  the  volumes  already  out, 
no  penny  of  profit  owing  me — of  that  pro/it  to 
which  I  had  partly  been  looking  to  pay  my  New 
Year's  bills  1  It  will  have  landed  me  in  Bankruptcy 
— unless  it  picks  up;  for  it  lias  prevented  my  doing 
any  other  work  whatever;  which  indeed  must  now 
begin.  I  have  fortunately  broken  ground  on  an 
American  novel,  but  when  you  draw  my  ear  to  the 
liquid  current  of  your  own  promiscuous  abundance 
and  facility — a  flood  of  many  affluents — I  seem  to 
myself  to  wander  by  contrast  in  desert  sands.  And 
I  find  our  art,  all  the  while,  more  difficult  of  prac- 
tice, and  want,  with  that,  to  do  it  in  a  more  and 
more  difficult  way;  it  being  really,  at  bottom,  only 
difficulty  that  interests  me.  Which  is  a  most  ac- 
cursed way  to  be  constituted.  I  should  be  passing 


18— hadn't  come  to  me  from  the  tutor  s  at  Uxiora 

with  whom  he  is  a  little  woefully  coaching-.     Bub  | 

he  is  a  dear  young  presence  and  worthy  of  the  rest  ; 

of  the  brood,  and  I've  just  packed  him  off  to  the  ; 

little  Rye  annual  subscription  ball  of  New  Year  s 

Eve— at  the  old  Monastery— with  a  part  of  the  j 

"county"  doubtless  coming  in  to  keep  up  the  trndi-  j 

tion— under  the  sternest  injunction  as  to  his  not  j 

coming  back  to  me  "engaged"  to  a  quadragenarian  j 

hack  or  a  military  widow— the  mature  women  be-  * 

ing  here  the  greatest  dancers. — You   tell   me   of 

your  "Roman  book,"  but  you  don't  tell  me  you've  j 

sent  it  me,  and  I  very  earnestly  wish  you  would —  i 

though  not  without  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  f 

And  anything  you  put  forth  anywhere  or  anyhow 

that  looks  my  way  in  the  least,  I  should  be  ten-  i 

derly  grateful  for.  ...  I  should  like  immensely 

to  come  over  to  you  again — really  like  it  and  for  } 

uses  still  ([  !)  to 'be  possible.    But  it's  practically,  \ 

materially,  physically  impossible.      Too   late — too  '• 

Intel    The  long  years  have  betrayed  me — but  I  a 

none  the  less  constantly  yours  all, 

HENRV  JAMES, 


To  Edward  Lee  Childc. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

[Jan.  8,  1009.] 
My  dear  old  Friend, 

Please  don't  take  my  slight  delay  in  thank- 
ing you  for  your  last  remembrance  as  representing 
any  limit  to  the  degree  in  which  it  touches  me.  You 
are  faithful  and  courtois  and  gallant,  in  this  un- 
ceremonious age,  to  the  point  of  the  exemplary  and 
the  authoritative— in  the  sense  that  vous  y  fatten 
autorite,  and  only  the  multitudinous  waves  of  the 


AET.  65     TO  EDWARD  LEE  CHILDE 

Christmastide  and  the  New  Year's  high  tide,  as 
all  that  matter  lets  itself  loose  in  this  country,  have 
kept  me  from  landing  (corrcspondentinlly  speak- 
ing) straight  at  your  door.  I  like  to  know  that 
you  so  admirably  keep  up  your  tone  and  your  tem- 
per, and  even  your  interest,  and  perhaps  even  as 
much  your  general  faith  (as  I  try  for  that  matter 
to  do  myself),  in  spite  of  disconcerting  years  and 
discouraging  sensations — once  in  a  way  perhaps J 
in  spite,  briefly,  of  earthquakes  and  newspapers 
and  motor-cars  and  aeroplanes.  I  myself,  frankly, 
have  lost  the  desire  to  live  in  a  situation  (by  which 
I  mean  in  a  world)  in  which  I  ean  be  invaded  from 
so  many  sides  at  once.  I  go  in  fear,  I  sit  ex- 
posed, and  when  the  German  Emperor  carries  the 
next  war  (hideous  thought)  into  this  country,  my 
chimney-pots,  visible  to  a  certain  distance  out  at 
sea,  may  be  his  very  first  objective.  You  may  say 
that  that  is  just  a  good  reason  for  my  coming  to 
Paris  again  all  promptly  and  before  he  arrives — 
and  indeed  reasons  for  coming  to  Paris,  as  for 
doing  any  other  luxurious  or  licentious  thing,  never 
fail  me:  the  drawback  is  that  they  are  all  of  the 
sophisticating  sort  against  which  I  have  much  to 
brace  myself.  If  you  were  to  see  from  what  you 
summon  me,  it  would  be  brought  home  to  you  that 
a  small  rude  Sussex  burgher  must  feel  the  strain 
of  your  Parisian  high  pitch,  haute  elegance,  general 
glittering  life  and  conversation;  the  strain  of  keep- 
ing up  with  it  all  and  mingling  in  the  fray.  .  .  . 

Let  me  thank  you,  further,  for  indicating  to 
me  the  new  volumes  by  the  Duchesse  de  Dino — 
•what  a  wealth  of  such  stored  treasures  does  the 
French  world  still,  at  this  time  of  day,  produce — 
when  one  would  suppose  the  sack  had  been  again 
and  again  emptied.  The  Literary  Supplement  of 
this  week's  Times  has  a  sympathetic  review  of  the 
book — which  I  shall  send  for  by  reason  of  the 
Duchess  and  the  English  reminiscences,  and  not 


to  be  in  the  same  room  with.  0.  snouiu  nave 
you,  had  I  lately  had  a  preliminary  chance,  for  a 
word  of  news  of  Paul  Harvey  and  whether  lie  is 
actually  or  still  in  Egypt.  ...  I  wish  Madame 
Marie  all  peace  and  plenty  for  the  coming  year 
—though  I  am  not  sure  I  envy  her  Lausanne  in 
January.  But  I  am  yours  and  hers  nil  faithfully, 

JAMES. 


To  Hugh  Walpolc. 

Lamb  House,  liye. 
March  28th,  1909. 

My  dear  Hugh, 

I  have  hud  so  bad  a  conscience  on  your  score, 
ever  since  last  writing  to  you  with  that  as  yet  un- 
redeemed promise  of  my  poor  image  or  effigy,  that 
the  benignity  of  your  expressions  has  but  touched 
me  the  more.  On  coming  to  look  up  some  decent 
photograph  among  the  few  odds  and  ends  of  such 
matters  to  be  here  brought  out  of  hiding,  I  found 
nothing  that  wasn't  hateful  to  me  to  put  into  circu- 
lation. I  have  been  very  little  and  very  ill  (always 
very  ill)  represented — and  not  at  all  for  ft  long 
time,  and  shall  never  be  again;  and  of  the  two  or 
three  disinherited  illustrations  of  that  truth  that  I 
have  put  away  for  you  to  choose  between  you  must 
come  here  and  make  selection,  yourself  currying 
them  off.  My  reluctant  hand  can't  bring  itself  to 
"send"  them.  Heaven  forbid  such  sendingsl 

Can  you  come  some  day — some  Saturday- — in 
April? — I  mean  after  Easter.  Bethink  yourself, 
and  let  it  be  the  17th  or  the  24th  if  possible.  (I 
expect  to  go  up  to  town  for  four  or  five  weeks 
the  1st  May.)  You  are  keeping  clearly  such  a 
glorious  holiday  now  that  I  fear  you  may  hate  to 


less  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  in  short  a  much  more 
constant  reminder  of  your  mortality  than  while 
you  loll  in  A.  C.  B/s  chariot  of  fire.  Therefore, 
as  I  say,  come  grimly  down.  Loll  none  the  less, 
however,  meanwhile,  to  your  utmost — such  oppor- 
tunities, I  recognise,  are  to  he  fondly  cherished. 
If  you  give  A.  C.  B.  this  news  of  me,  please  assure 
him  with  my  love  that  I  am  infinitely,  that  I  am 
yearningly  aware  of  that.  He'd  see  soon  enough 
if  he  were  some  day  to  let  me  loll.  However  I  am 
going  to  Cambridge  for  some  as  yet  undetermined 
48  hours  in  May,  and  if  he  will  let  me  loll  for  one 
of  those  hours  at  Magdalene  it  will  do  almost  as 
well — I  mean  of  course  he  being  there.  However, 
even  if  he  does  flee  at  my  approach — and  the 
possession  of  a  ileeing-machinc  miist  enormously 
prompt  that  sort  of  thing — I  rejoice  immensely 
meanwhile  that  you  have  the  kindness  of  him;  I 
am  magnanimous  enough  for  that.  Likewise  I  am 
tender-hearted  enough  to  be  capable  of  shedding 
tears  of  pity  and  sympathy  over  young  Hugh  on 
the  tlireshold  of  fictive  art — and  with  the  long  and 
awful  vista  of  large  production  in  a  largely  pro- 
ducing world  before  him.  Ah,  dear  young  Hugh, 
it  will  he  very  grim  for  you  with  your  faithful  and 
dismal  friend, 

JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wliarton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

April  19th,  1909. 
My  dear  Edith, 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  so  humane 
and  so  interesting  letter,  even  if  I  must  thank  you 
a  little  briefly — having  but  this  afternoon  got  out 


Hill 


(I  once  had  it,  and  basta  cost;)  so  time  j.  « 
shaky  and  infirm.  You  give  me  a  sense  of  cml- 
less  tilings  that  I  yearn  to  know  more  ot,  and  1 
clutch  hard  the  hope  that  you  will  indeed  come  to 
England  in  June.  I  have  hnd— -to  be  frank— a  bad 
and  worried  and  depressed  and  inconvenient  win- 
ter—with the  serpent-trail  of  what  seemed  at  the 
time— the  time  you  kindly  offered  me  a  princely 
hospitality— a  tolerably  ominous  cardiac  Crisis — 
as  to  which  I  have  since,  however,  got  considerable 
information  and  reassurance — from  the  man  hi 
London  most  completely  master  of  the  subject — 
that  is  of  the  whole  mystery  of  heart-troubles.  I 
am  definitely  better  of  that  condition  of  December- 
January,  and  really  believe  I  shall  be  better  yet; 
only  that  particular  brush  of  the  dark  win#  leaves 
one  never  quite  the  same — and  I  have  not,  I  con- 
fess (with  amelioration,  even,)  been  lately  very 
famous;  (which  I  shouldn't  mention,  none  the  less, 
were  it  not  that  I  really  believe  myself,  for  definite 
reasons,  and  intelligent  ones,  on  the  way  to  a  much 
more  complete  emergence — both  from  the  above- 
mentioned  and  from  other  worries.)  So  much 
mainly  to  explain  to  you  my  singularly  unsympa- 
thetic silence  during  a  period  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
comfort on  your  own  part  which  I  all  the  while 
feared  to  he  not  small — but  which  I  now  sec,  with 
all  affectionate  participation,  to  have  been  extreme. 
...  Sit  loose  and  live  in  the  day — don't  borrow 
trouble,  and  remember  that  nothing  happens  as  we 
forecast  it— but  always  with  interesting  and,  AS 
it  were,  refreshing  differences.  "Tired"  you  must 
be,  even  you,  indeed;  and  Paris,  as  I  look  at  it  from 
here,  figures  to  me  a  great  blur  of  intense  white 
light  in  which,  attached  to  the  hub  of  a  revolving- 
wheel,  you  are  all  whirled  round  by  the  finest  silver 
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craven  worship  (only  hencefortli)  of  peace  at  any 
price.  This  dusky  village,  all  deadening  grey  and 
damp  (muffling)  green,  meets  more  and  more  my 
supreme  appreciation  of  stillness — and  here,  in 
June,  you  must  come  and  find  me — to  let  me  em- 
phasize that — appreciation  I — still  further.  You'll 
rest  with  me  here  then,  but  don't  wait  for  that  to 
rest  somehow — somewhere  en  attendant.  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  rest  much  in  a  retreat  on  the 
Place  de  la,  Concorde.  However,  so  does  a  poor 
old  croaking  barnyard  fowl  advise  a  golden 
eaglet  .  .  . 

I   am,   dearest  Edith,   all   constantly   nnd   ten- 
derly yours, 

HENKY  JAMKS. 


To  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Queen's  Acre,  Windsor. 

June  5th,  1909. 
My  clear  Arthur, 

Howard  S.  has  given  me  so  kind  a  message 
from  you  that  it  is  like  the  famous  coals  of  fire  on 
my  erring  head — renewing  my  rueful  sense  of  hav- 
ing suffered  these  last  days  to  prolong  the  too 
graceless  silence  that  I  have,  in  youv  direction, 
been  constantly  intending  and  constantly  failing 
to  break.  It  isn't  only  that  I  owe  you  a  letter,  but 
that  I  have  exceedingly  wanted  to  write  it — ever 
since  I  began  (too  many  weeks  ago)  to  feel  the 
value  of  the  gift  that  you  lately  made  me  in.  the 
form  of  the  acquaintance  of  delightful  and  inter- 
esting young  Hugh  Walpole.  He  has  been  down 
to  see  me  in  the  country,  and  I  have  had  renewed 
opportunities  of  him  in  town — the  result  of  which 
is  that,  touched  as  I  am  with  his  beautiful  candour 
of  appreciation  of  my  "feeble  efforts,"  etc.,  I  feel 


admirable  young  friend,  of  the  opcncst  mind 
most  attaching  nature,  and  anything  I  can  ever  do 
to  help  or  enlighten,  to  guard  or  guide  or  comfort 
him,  I  shall  do  with  particular  satisfaction,  and 
with  a  lively  sense  of  being  indebted  to  you  for  the 
interesting  occasion  of  it.  Of  these  last  circum- 
stances please  be  very  sure. 

I  go  to  Cambridge  next  Friday,  for  almost;  the 
first  time  in  my  life  —  to  see  a  party  of  three  friends 
whom  I  am  in  the  singular  position  of  never  hav- 
ing seen  in  my  life  (  I  shall  he  for  two  or  three  days 
with  Charles  Sayle,  8  Trump  ington  Strecb,)  and 
I  confess  to  a  hope  of  finding-  you  there  (if  so  be 
it  you  can  by  chance  be;)  though  if  you  flee  before 
the  turmoil  of  the  days  in  question,  when  every- 
thing, I  am  told,  is  at  concert  pitch,  I  won't  insist 
that  I  shan't  have  understood  it.     If  you  are,  ut 
any  rate,  at  Magdalene  I  should  like  very  much 
to  knock  at  yoiir  door,  and  see  you  face  to  face 
for  half-an-hour;  if  that  may  be  possible.     And  I 
won't  Conceal  from  you  that  I  should  like  to  sec 
your  College  and  your  abode  and  your  genre  tie  vie 
—even  though  your  countenance  most  of  all.     If 
you  are  not,  in  a  manner,  well,  as  Howard  hints  to 
me,  I  shan't    (perhaps  I  canjt\)    make  you  any 
worse—  and  I  may  make  you  a  little  better.    Mcd  1- 
tate  on  that,  and  do,  in  the  connection,  what  you 
can  for  me.     Boldly,  at  any  rate,  shall  I  knock; 
and  jf  you  are  absent  I  shall  yearn  over  the  sight 
of  your  ancient  walls. 


udark'  ,cold'  doping  Sunday 
.      H,lree,othei*  «nfc  dc  la  maison; 
but  above  all  with  the  ghosts,  somehow,  of  a  pro- 


murmur  to  me:  "I)ont  you  wish  you  were  still 
young — or  young  again — even  as  they  so  wonder- 
fully are?"  (my  fellow-visitors  and  inexhaustibly 
soft-hearted  host.)  I  don't  know  that  I  particu- 
larly do  wish  it — but  the  melancholy  voices  (I 
mean  the  inaudible  ones  of  the  loquacious  saloon) 
have  thus  driven  me  to  a  rather  cold  room  (my 
own)  of  refuge,  to  invoke  thus  scratchily  your  fine 
friendly  attention  and  to  reassure  you  of  the  con- 
stant sympathy  and  fidelity  of  yours,  my  dear 
Arthur,  all  gratefully, 

HENHY  JAMES. 


To  Charles  Sayle. 

For  several  years  past  H.  J.  had  received  a  New  Year 
greeting  from  three  friends  at  Cambridge — Mr.  Charles 
Siiylc,  Mr.  A.  T.  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Kcynes — 
none  of  whom  he  had  met  till  he  went  up  to  Cambridge 
this  month  to  stay  with  Mr.  Sayle  during  May-week.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first  met  Rupert  Brooke. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mail,  S.W. 
June  16th,  1909. 

My  dear  Charles  Sayle, 

I  want  to  send  you  back  a  grateful — and 
graceful — greeting — and  to  let  you  all  know  that 
the  more  I  think  over  your  charming  hospitality 
and  friendly  labour  and  (so  to  speak)  loyal  service, 
the  more  I  feel  touched  and  convinced.  My  three 
days  with  you  will  become  for  me  a  very  precious 
little  treasure  of  memory — they  are  in  fact  already 
taking  their  place,  in  that  character,  in  a  beautiful 
little  innermost  niche,  "where  they  glow  in  a  golden 
and  rose-coloured  light.  I  have  come  back  to 
sterner  things;  you  did  nothing  -but  beguile  and 


adapted  to  my  figure.  For  their  snare  in 
generous  yet  so  subtle  arts  please  convey  again  my 
thanks  to  all  concerned— and  in  particular  to  the 
gentle  Geoffrey  and  the  admirable  Theodore,  witH 
a  definite  stretch  toward  the  insidious  Rupert— 
with  whose  name  I  take  this  liberty  because  1  don  t 
know  whether  one  loves  one's  love  -with  n  (sur- 
name terminal)  e  or  not.  Please  take  it  from  me, 
all,  that  I  shall  live  but  to  testify  to  you  further, 
and  in  some  more  effective  way  than  this — my  de- 
sire for  which  is  as  a  long  rich  vista  that  can  only 
be  compared  to  that  adorable  great  perspective  of 
St.  John's  Gallery  as  we  saw  it  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Peace  then  be  with  you — I  hope  it  came 
promptly  after  the  last  strain  and  stress  and  all 
the  rude  porterage  (so  appreciated  1)  to  which  I 
subjected  you.  I'll  fetch  and  carry,  in  some 
fashion  or  other,  for  you  yet,  and  am  ever  so  faith- 
fully yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 

P.S.  Just  a  momentary  drop  to  meaner  tilings 
— to  say  that  I  appear  to  have  left  in  my  room  a 
slcciriny-snit  (blue  and  white  pyjamas — jacket  and 
trousers,)  which,  in  the  hurry  of  my  departure  and 
my  eagerness  to  rejoin  you  a  little  in  the  garden 
before  tearing  myself  away,  I  probably  left  folded 
away  under  my  pillows.  If  your  brave  House- 
keeper (who  evaded  my  look  about  for  her  at  the 
last)  will  very  kindly  make  of  them  such  a  little 
packet  as  may  safely  reach  me  here  by  parcels' 
hersV  WlU  ^eatly  obIiSe  y°urs  again  (and 

H.  J. 


The  two  plays  on  which  II.  -I".  WILH  at  work  were  The 
Other  Hoii-sti  (written  many  yvurn  In-fure  inul  now  rt-vim-d) 
And  The  Outcry. 

Lamb  House,  Eye, 
July  llltli,  1000. 

Dearest  lAicy  C I 

I  have  boon  a  prey  to  agitations  and  com- 
plications,  many  assaults,  invasion*  and  inconve- 
niences, since  leaving  town  whereby  1  have  had 
to  put-  o/r  thanking  you  for  Iwo  hrilliunt  Idlers. 
And  yet  I  have  wanted  lo  wviti:  to  Id  I  yon  (ex- 
plaining) how  I  found  iny.seir  swallowed  up  by 
one  social  abyss  after  another,  and  tangled  in  u 
succession  of  artful  i'einiiiine  webs,  al  SluIVnnl 
House  that  evening,  so  Unit  I  eouhln'l,  get  into 
touch  with  you,  or  witli  Kthcl,  again,  before  you 
were  gone,  as  1  found  when  I  finally  made  a  dasb 
for  you.  That  too  WHS  very  emnplicalnl,  and 
cvcnmg-parties  l>ristlo  with  dangers,  ,  .  ,  The  very 
critical  business  of  the  final  luminous  copy  is,  how- 
ever, coming  to  an  end  1.  mean  the.  arriving  at  lh« 
utterly  hist  intense  reductions  and  compressions. 
So  much  has  to  come  out,  however,  lhat  I  nm 
sickened  and  appalled-  and  Ibis  sacriflet:  of  tlu> 
very  llfe-blootl  of  one's  ]>lay,  the  mere  vulgar 
anatomy  and  bare-bones  poverty  to  which  one  lias 
to  squcc/.c  it  more  and  more,  is  the  nauseating  side 
of  the  whole  desperate  job.  In  spile,  of  which  I 
am  interesting  myself  deeply  in  the  Ibree  net 
comedy  I  have  undertaken  for  I'Ynhnwn  and 
which  I  /1ml  ferociously  diflleull;  but  with  a  diffi- 
culty that,  thank  (iod,  draws  me  on  and  fiiKfinatcs. 
If  I  can  go  on  bclicvinf/  in-  my  subject  1  can  go  on 
treating  it;  hut  sometimes  1  have  a  mortal  chill 
and  wonder  if  I  ain't  damnably  deluded.  How- 
ever, the  balance  inclines  to  fn'ilh  and  I  think  it 


responds  at  last  always  to  true  ana  IAICUIIH 
wooing— to  the  right  artful  patience— and  turns 
upon  one  the  smile  from  which  light  breaks.  1 
havc  been  reading  over  the  Long  Duel  (winch  J. 
immediately  return) — with  a  sense  of  its  having 
great  charm  and  care  of  execution,  and  quality  ana 
grace,  but  also,  dear  Lucy,  of  its  drawbacks  for 
practical  prosperity.  The  greatest  of  these  seems 
to  me  to  be  fundamental — to  reside  in  the  fact  that 
the  subject  isn't  dramatic,  that  it  deals  with  a  state, 
a  position,  a  situation  (of  the  "static"  kind),  and 
not,  save  in  a  very  minor  degree,  with  an  action, 
a  progression;  which  fact,  highly  favourable  to  it 
for  a  tale,  a  psychologic  picture,  is  detrimental  to 
its  tenseness — to  its  being  matter  for  a  play  and 
developed  into  4  acts,  A  play  appears  to  me  of 
necessity  to  involve  a  struggle,  a  question  (of 
whether,  and  how,  will  it  or  won't  it  happen?  and 
if  so,  or  not  so,  how  and  why? — which  we  have  the 
suspense,  the  curiosity,  the  anxiety,  the  tension* 
in  a  word,  of  seeing;  and  which  means  that  the 
whole  thing  shows  an  attack  upon  oppositions — 
with  the  victory  or  the  failure  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  eacli  wavering  and  shifting,  from  point 
to  point.)  But  your  hero  is  thus  not  an  agent  *  he 
is  passive,  he  doesn't  take  the  field.  I  say  all  this 
because  I  think  there  is  light  on  the  matter  of  the 
history  of  the  fate  of  the  play  in  it — and  also  think 
that  there  are  other  elements  of  disadvantage  for 
the  piece  too.  The  elderly  (or  almost?)  French 
artist  with  a  virtuous  love-sorrow  doesn't,  for  the 
B.P.,  belong  to  the  actual;  he's  romantic,  and  old- 
fnshionedly  romantic,  and  remote;  and  the  case  is 
aggravated  by  the  corresponding  maturity  of  the 
heroine.  You  will  say  that  there  is  the  young 
couple,  and  what  comes  of  their  being-  there,  and 


ing  engaged  in  other  difficulties  and  with  oilier 
oppositions  (of  their  own,)  have  practically  ceased 
to  be  a  dramatic  value — aren't  any  longer  an  ele- 
ment or  an  interest  to  conjure  with.  Don't  hate 
me  for  saying  these  things— for  working  them  out 
critically,  and  so  far  as  may  be,  illuminatingly,  in 
face  of  the  difficulty  the  L.D.  seems  to  have  had 
in  getting  itself  brought  out.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  art  prodigiously  difficult  and  arduous  every  way 
• — and  in  which  one  seems  most  of  all  to  sink  into 
a  Sea  of  colossal  Waste.  I'm  not  sure  that  The 
Other  House,  after  all  my  not-to-be-reckoned 
labour  and  calculation  on  it,  isn't  (to  be)  wasted. 
But  these  are  dreary  words— it  is  much  past  mid- 
night. I  am  damned  critical— for  it's  the  only 
thing  to  be,  and  all  else  is  damned  humbug.  Hut 
I  don't  mean  a  douche  of  cold  water,  and  am  ever 
so  tenderly  and  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  10th,  1909. 

....  I  break  ground  with  you  thus,  clear 
Grace,  late  in  the  evening  (too  late — for  I  shall  soon 
have  to  go  most  belatedly  to  bed)  of  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  glowingly  hot  summer's  day — one 
of  a  succession  that  August  has  at  last  brought 
us  (and  with  more,  apparently,  in  store,)  after  a 
wholly  damnable  June  and  July,  a  hideous  ordeal 
of  wet  and  cold.  English  fine  weather  is  worth 
waiting  for— it  is  so  sovereign  in  quality  when  it 
comes,  and  the  capacity  of  this  little  place  of  a  few 
marked  odd  elements  to  become  charming,  to  shine 
and  flush  and  endear  itself,  is  then  so  admirable. 


a  serving-man;   to  eoniu  imu  »»-»v™.  »•>  i« -•-»»«. 
triumphs  at  our  annual  little  horUeullural  show, 
riven  this  ycav  in  some  charming  private  grounds 
on  a  high  hill  overlooking  our  htllu  huddled  (and 
lower-hilled)  purple  town.    Tliere  1  found  myself 
in  the  extraordinary  position— -save  that  other  .sum- 
mers might—but  haven't— softened  I  ho  edge,  of  the 
monstrosity—of  seeing  "Henry  James  KMJ,    figure 
on  thirteen  large  cards  commemorative  ol   first, 
second  and  third  prizes—and  of  more  first,  even, 
if  you  can  believe  it,  than  the  others.     It  always 
[seems]  to  point,  more  than  anything-  else,  the  mor- 
al, for  me,  of  my  long  expatriation  mid  to  put 
its  "advantages"  into  a  nutshell.     In  what  corner 
of  our  native  immensity  could  I  have   fallen— 
and  practically  without  effort,  helpless  ignoramus 
though  I  be— into  the  uncanny  flourish  of  a  swell 
at  local  flower  shows?    Here  it  has  conic  of  itself— 
and  it  crowns  my  career.    How  I  wish  you  weren't 
too  far  away  for  me  to  send  you  a  box  of  my  vic- 
torious carnations  and  my  triumphant  sweet  pea.sl 
However,  I  remember  your  telling  mis  with  em- 
phasis long  years  ago  that  you  hated  "cut  Mowers,'* 
and  I  have  treasured  your  brave  heresy  (the  mem- 
ory of  it)  so  incflfaceably  so  as  to  ihul  support  in 
it  always,  and  fine  precedent,  for  a  very  lukewarm 
adhesion  to  them  myself,  except  for  a,  slight  in- 
consistency in  the  matter  of  roses  and  sweet  peas 
(both  supremely  lovable,  I  think,  in  their  kind,) 
which  increase  and  multiply  and  bless  one  iu  pro- 
portion as  one  tears  them  from  the  stem.     How- 
ever, it's  1.80  a.m.  o'clock — and  I  am  putting  this 
to  bed;  till  to-morrow  ni^ht  again>  when  I  -shall 
pull  it  forth  and  add  to  its  yearning  volume.     I 
have  to  write  at  night,  and  even  late  ut  night—to 
write  letter-things  at  all;  for  the  simple  reason  of 
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being  so  vilely  constituted  for  worl^that  when  my 
regularly  recurring  morning  .stint  is  done  (from 
after  brcakfiist  to  hmclicoti-tinie,)  I.  rim  "done" 
utterly,  and  so  ccrebrally  spent  (with  the  effort  tn 
distil^'quality"  for  three  or  four  hours,)  that  1 
can't  touch  a  pen  till  as  much  a.s  po.s.sible  (tf  the 
day  has  elapsed,  to  build  out  tuul  disconnect  my 
morning's  association  with  it.  That  i.s  one  reason 
— and  always  ha.s  been—- of  my  baseness  as  n  corre- 
spondent. The  qw.stion  i.s  wheilier  the  rll'ret  I 
produce  as  a  "story  writer"  i.s  of  a  nature  In  make 
up  for  it.  You  will  say  "most  certainly  null" 
and  who  slmll  blame  you?  .Hut  goodnight  and 
a  dcmaiu. 

Aitff-unt  IHli,     I  don't  mean  Ihi.s  In  he  a  diary 
• — but  it  has  been  another  uplendid  mimmer  day 
and  I  am  wondering  if  you  .sit  in  the  Imwr  but 
warm  embrace  of  bowery  Cambridge,     Kvery  now 
and  then  I  read  in  the  Times  of  "UU"  in  Ihe'shfide 
in  America,"  and  Cambridge!  i.s  NO  intensely  your 
America  that  I  ask  myself     (hough  my  imagina- 
tion breaks  down  in  the  efl'ort  to  pliiee  you  any- 
where, even  a.s  1  write  again,  by  my  late  licking 
clock,  in  this  hot  stillness,  [but]  in  Ihr  vine-UmglnJ 
porch  where  I  sat  so  often  anciently,  but  only  u 
little,  alas,  that  other  more  often  and  nioiv  variously 
hindered  year.  It  has  been  ttlinttitt  »:T  in  the  hlutilr, 
or  has  almost  felt  like  it  here  to-day ;  in  .spile  of 
which  I  took— and  enjoyed-  a  long  w'low  walk  m-rr 
the  turf  by  our  tidal  "chanm-l"  lu-rc  (wliirh  go.-; 
straight  fortli  to  I  he  channel,  and  over  (o  l-Vdiire. 
at  the  end  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  hits  u  beautiful 
colour  at  the  Mow.)   .  .  .  I'm  .spentling  a  very  iiitirt 
summer,   to  which   the  complete  ah.setict*  nf   niiv 
visiting  or  sojourning  rclalivc    (a   freotu-nl    nin'l 
prized  feature  with  me  most  oilier  years)  given  n 
rather  melancholy  blankness.     Hut  I'm  honing  fur 
a  nephew  or  two    William'H   Hill,   ||mt  w.  jjcxt 
month ;  and  meanwhile  the  .season  mcltH  in  my  grasp 
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sibilitics  nnd  is  almost  too  much  for  inc.     I  have 
tlie  sense  of  my  then  leaving  ifc  all  mi.s'aled,  nftrr  a 
beggarly  snatch  only,  and  of  how  J   migbL  have 
done  with  so  much  more  of  it.    JUit  J.  shall  pivtly 
evidently  have  to  do  with  what  I  gnl.     The  very 
smell  mid  sentiment  of  the  American  summer's  end 
there  and  of  Alice's  beautiful  "rustic"  luwpitiilily 
of  over/lowing  milk  and  honey,  to  wiy  ntUhing  of 
squash  pic  and  ice-cream  in  heroic  prnpurlimiH,  all 
mingle  for  me  with  the  assault  of  fores  L  and  hike 
and  of  those  delicious  orc.Jwrdy,  yd.  rocky  v/tgtie- 
ncsscs  and  Arcudian   "nowhere.s,"   which   are   the 
note  of  what  i.s  sweetest  and  most  allnehing  in  Hie 
dear  old  American,  or  [wrlk'iihirJy  New  Kiightml. 
scenery.    It  comes  haelc  to  me  a.s  with  such  a  mag- 
nificent beckoning  looseness     in  relieving  ciuHraiL 
to  the  consummate  tightness  (ti  part,  Inn,  ««Mly,  (if 
the  very  wealth  of  eli'ect)  tin.  ym//.v  d'in.     It  'nn'l 
however,  luckily,  tlmt  I  have  really  turned  "a^m" 
my  landscape  portion  here,  Air  ncVcr  MI  mueh  HI 
this  summer,  e.g.,  have  1  felt  Ihu  immensely  imlilr. 
the  truly  aristocratic,  heanty  of  Ihis  splendiil  eumily 
of  Sussex,  csj>ecinlly  «N  the  winded  car  of  M/lVner 
has  monstrously  unfolded  it  to  me,    Thin  afternoon 
an  amiable  neighbour,  Mrs.   Kiehnrd    Hetmesiv, 
motored  me  over  to  ir«r.slmn»iccux  C'a.-iMc.  ivhirli. 
in  spite  of  its  being  but  uboul  leu  miles  "haek  nf" 
Hastings,  and  not  more  than  twenty  frum  hnT|  1 
had  never  yet  seen.     It'.s  a  pn«liKiciu.f  rtiiruinlii* 
rum,  in  an  adorable  old  ruined  park;  hut  the  «plm. 
of  the  views  and  homons,  ami  uf  Ihr  rirh 
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so  delightfully  Icll  me  of  your  portrait  and  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  hi.s  progress.  If  lie  can  dti 
much  and  get  on  so  there,  why  right  he  is  »f  course 
to  stay— niul  moat  interesting  i.s  it  to  learn  llml  be 
can  do  so  much;  I  wish  1  could  see  .something  ami 
can't  your  portrait  he  photographed/  .Hut  1  lately 
wrote  to  him  appealing])';  and  he  will  explain  to 
me  all  things.  Admirable  your  evocation  of  the 
brave  and  brown  and  beautiful  IVg  •  -of  whom  I 
wish  I  weren't  so  howlingly  deprived.  Ihil  please, 
tell  her  1  dreneh  her  wilh  her  old  nni'le'H  proudest 
and  fondest  alVeetioii.  .1  hang  tenderly  over  Aleck 
— while  //<-,  poor  boy,  bungs  NO  tmigbly  over  ({mi 
knows  what— and  fervently  do  1  pray  for  him. 
And  you  and  Aliee  1  embraee, 

KVCT  your  HKNHV. 


TO  n.  a.  wdh. 

Lamb  House,  llyc. 

October  l-Hh,  UIOO. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  took  down  Aim  Vernnini  in  deep  rieli 
draughts  during  the  two  days  following  your  mng- 
nanimons  "donation"  of  her,  and  yet  Imve  waited 
till  now  to  vibrate  to  you  visibly  and  audibly  under 
that  pressed  spring,  1  never  vihralt'il  under  any- 
thing of  yours,  on  Ihe  whole,  I  Iliink,  more  limn 
during  that  intense;  inghitilion;  but  if  \  him-  I  urn 
hanging  lire  of  aeebimfttitui  and  eonmienlM,  as  I 
hung  it,  to  my  eomplele  seil'-sluHifiealinn  find  be- 
yond reeovury,  over  Toiui-ltungay,  it  is  Bhnply 
because,  confound  you,  Ibere  is  so  mueb  ttto  miieh 
to^ay,  ahyti!/nt  after  every Ihitig  of  youi-.s;  and  the 
critical  prineiple,  so  rages  williiu  me  (by  which  f 
mean  the  appreciative,  Uu:  mil  gUNtatory.)  UmL  I 
tend  to  labour  under  tbe  .super.slition  llml  one  until 


which  simplifies  a  little  the  question.  And  nothing 
matters  after  the  fact  that  you  are  to  me  so  much 
the  most  interesting  representational  and  ironic 
genius  and  faculty,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  world  and 
life,  in  these  bemuddled  days,  that  you  stand  out 
intensely  vivid  and  alone,  making  nobody  else 
signify  at  all.  And  this  has  never  been  more  the 
case  than  in  A.A7".,  where  your  force  and  life  and 
ferocious  sensibility  and  heroic  cheek  all  take  effect 
in  an  extraordinary  wealth  and  truth  and  beauty 
and  fury  of  impressionism.  The  quantity  of  things 
done,  in  your  whole  picture,  excites  my  liveliest 
admiration — so  much  so  that  I  was  able  to  let  my- 
self go,  responsivcly  and  assentingly,  under  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  communicated  and  the  im- 
petus accepted,  almost  as  much  as  if  your  "method," 
and  fifty  other  tilings — by  which  I  mean  sharp 
questions  coming  up — left  me  only  passive  and  con- 
vinced, unchallenging  and  uninquiring  (which  they 
don't— no,  they  don't!)  I  don't  think,  as  regards 
this  latter  point,  that  I  can  make  out  what  your 
subject  or  Idea,  the  prime  determinant  one,  may  be 
detected  as  having  been  (lucidity  and  logic,  on  that 
score,  not,  to  my  sense,  reigning  supreme.)  But 
there  I  am  as  if  I  were  wanting  to  say  "all"  I— 
which  I'm  not  now,  I  find,  a  bit.  I  only  want  to 
say  that  the  tiling  is  irresistible  (or  indescribable) 
in  its  subjective  assurance  and  its  rare  objective 
vividness  and  colour.  You  must  at  moments  make 
dear  old  Dickens  turn — for  envy  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear  and  the  nose  and  the  mouth  of  you — in  his 
grave.  I  don't  think  the  girl  herself—her  projected 
Ego—the  best  thing  in  the  book— I  think  it  rather 
wants  clearness  and  nuances.  But  the  men  are 
prodigious,  all,  and  the  total  result  lives  and  kicks 
and  throbs  and  flushes  and  glares— I  mean  hangs 
there  in  the  very  air  we  breathe,  and  that  you  are 
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a  very  swagger  performi'i-  indeed  anil  Umt  1   inn 
your  very  Killing  uiul  grateful 


To  jl//jw  Henrietta  HcuML 

Crapy  ('nnir/iii,  niihtitlmifnl  of  I  In*  Nrw  Yctrk  tif  II,  J.'H 
voulli,  will  In-  iviiirinhriTtl  IIH  (tiif  nf  tin-  nturit-N  !it  The 
Finer  (train* 

Jjiunli  House,  Kye, 
Oel.   IU.  1W)U, 

Dearest    T'llta   Keuhrll      tny    very    old    friend 

indeed  I 

Yonr  It'LU'r  clwrm.4  and  Itniflirs  me,  niul 
I  rejoin-  ymi  wrrt*  innvrd  ID  wrilc  il.  V"u  luivi* 
•uiultrxtuwl-  "C'rupy  C'nriifliu"  timl  jjrnplr  sn  vrry 
often  HIT  in  luiL  Ui  iiiidiM'Hliuul  Unit  llml  alniir  tfivi-.i 
nit1  plt'a.siuv,  \\\\l  when  ynu  U-II  nit*  also  nj'  my 
now  living,  really,  in  grrrn  and  goltl,  in  llic  tlt-ar 
litlki  old  I'c-tit  Salon  and  almost  irslinpf  on  llit; 
hclnvi'd  red  vt'lvrl  Niifn  on  whit'h  in  otliiT  duyn 
I  so  ofli-M  niy.Hrir  have  rcslrrl,  and  which  %IUTH 
In  mo  its  llir  ImHin  cir  ImckgniMud  of  a  hniuln-il  dc- 
liglilTnl  hour*,  Ibr  Icin'N  ipiiUf  ri.sr  In  jny  ryr.i  and 
I  Iwvc*  it  M'M.se  of  ttnnritN  in  lift'  thai,  few  (tllirr 
have  ever  ^iven  me.  [  have  not  Imd  a  very 
year  it  haddi.sli  erisiH  nhniiL  tt  Iwrlvriimnlli 
lint.  1  have  gradually  worked  out  of  it  mul  Ihr 
prospect  ithend  !M  fairer,  I  really  think  I  Mm II 
I'Vt-M  he  aide  lo  eome  and  see  you,  mill  .sit  on  Ihr  iui- 
menuu'ial  sttfii,  and  m-e  my  kind  ami  .serrieil  shelves 
ilay  llioir  Part  in  yum-  mnsee  and  lij^ure  IIH  a  rl«Hi 
iy'rheniNelves  among  ynin-  relies  and  In  have  LlmL 
emotion  I  am  nipaMr  of  a  ^ITH!  rll'orl.  I  h/ive* 
urt'iil  oecasional  lintifih'N  of  fond  innuciry  unit 
lonxhiK  IVmii  onr  dear  old  inixt  Pari^,  1 1  alTeels 
me  its  rallicr  ghosly;  hut  life  liccmncM  inurt1 


will  sit  thick  on  the  old  red  sofa.    But  with  you  the 
shepherdess  of  the  flock  it  will  be  all  right.     You 
are  not  Cornelia,  but  I  am  much  White-Mason, 
and  I  shall  again  sit  by  your  fire. 
Your  tout-devoue 

HENRY  JAMES.* 


To  William  James. 

Lamb  House,  Rye, 

October  31st,  1909. 
Dearest  William, 

I  have  beautiful  communications  from  you 
all  too  long  unacknowledged  and  unrequited — 
though  I  shall  speak  for  the  present  but  of  the 
two  most  prized  letters  from  you  (from  Cambridge 
and  Chocorua  respectively — not  counting  quaint 
sequels  from  Franconia,  "autumn-tint"  post-cards 
etc.,  a  few  days  ago,  or  thereabouts,  and  leaving 
aside  altogether,  but  only  for  later  fond  treatment, 
please  assure  them,  an  admirable  one  from  Harry 
and  an  exquisite  one  from  Bill.)  To  these  I  add 
the  arrival,  still  more  recently,  of  your  brave  new 
book,  which  I  fell  upon  immediately  and  have  quite 
passionately  absorbed — to  within  50  pages  of  the 
end;  a  great  number  previous  to  which  I  have  read 
this  evening— which  makes  me  late  to  begin  this. 
I  find  it  of  thrilling  interest,  triumphant  and  bril- 
liant, and  am  lost  in  admiration  of  your  wealth  and 
power.  (  I  palpitate  as  you  make  out  your  case 
(since  it  seems  to  me  you  so  utterly  do,)  as  I  un- 
der no  romantic  spell  ever  palpitate  now;  and  into 
that  case  I  enter  intensely,  unreservedly,  and  I 
think  you  would  allow  almost  intelligently.  I  find 
you  nowhere  as  difficult  as  you  surely  make  every- 
thing for  your  critics.  Clearly  you  are  winning  a 
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tfrcal.  haltle  niiil  tfivid  will  IK-  your  fame.  Your 
li'lliTM  M-eni  to  nil-  to  relied  u  Imppy  ami  nisy  .sum- 
mer achieved  iiutl  I  recognise  in  them  with  rap- 
lure,  ami  L  trust  iml  fallaciously,  it  comparative 
iniinuniLv  from  (lie  horrid  hniimu  luattif,  flic  awful 
"people'1  I'alhu'y,  of  thr  pnsl,  mid  your  ruinous 
.siieriilecs  lu  IhuL  lilciuily  Mnloeli,  Mny  this  lumi- 
nous exemption  hut  tfi-nw  niul  gro\vl  ami  \vitli  it 
your  personal  ami  pliy.sieal  pence  aiul  Millleieiiey, 
your  pi'oiltahlr  pn.ssrssum  of  your.scir.  Anu-ii, 
iinu'ii  -ovi-r  wliit'h  I  Impi-  ih-ar  Aliir  ha.-iii't  lit'n  Lti 
smik'l  .  .  . 

Ntwcmhn  /«/.  1  hrukr  thiN  oil'  lust  nitfhl  nntl 
wt'iit  to  hctt— ami  now  mill  u  IVw  rnnarks  itl'lor 
a  grt'y  Hiii't  wiudli'NH  anil  miraculously  rainless  ilay 
(umh-r  a  most  raml'iil  .sky,)  which  hns  hail  rnllii-i' 
a  Had  luili!  iiiiuli;  in  it.  hy  a  vi.silnlion  from  a  ynung 
pcnum  from  New  York.  .  .  .  [wlm|  Molt-  lYnnum' 
the  hour  or  two  hH'oru  my  simill  evening  IVcd  in 
which  1  hopni  l»  JiniNli  "Thr  MnininK  "f  Tnith"; 
lint  1  have  doiH-  much  toward  this  HHHV  that  i 
and  with  a  renewed  ra^ernt^.s  of  inglulition. 
Hurt'ly  make  philosophy  more  inlert-Nling  ittnl  living 
than  mtyotu;  lias  evt-r  rimde  Jt  lu-ftfre,  and  liy  a  real 
emilive,  and  muleniolishahlo  making;  whcrehv  nil 
you  write  play.n  into  ;/i//  poor  "orealive"  eonseinUH- 
ness  atid  arti.slie  vi.sion  and  pretcn.siun  with  the  tnosl. 
extraordinary  NUtfgt'NliveneM.s  aiitt  forct!  of  applica- 
tion and  iiiN[}inilion,  Thank  the  power*  thai  in 
Llrnnk  //ON?'*/  Tor  n  relevant  and  uv.iiiiilaMr  and 
referahlc  philosophv,  which  IH  relatt-d  to  Un*  re.it 
of  OUC'H  intelleetuiil  life  otherwisi-  and  nunr  con- 
veniently than  R  fowl  is  related  to  a  Unit.  It)  .slun-t, 
deare-nt  William,  the  elVeet  of  Ihcsc  ecillrcted  paper.K 
of  your  present  volume  which  I  had  rend  all  in- 
dividually he  fore  seems  to  me  exquisitely  and 
adorahly  cumulative  nntl,  NO  In  .spt-ak,  cimHermling; 
HO  that  I,  for  my  purl,  feel  Pragmatic  iuvuhier- 
ahility  coiiHtilutnl.  Much  will  Ihis  xnffrnfjc  help 


of  October  6th,  from  Chocorua,  of  Alice  and  the 
offspring,  Bill  and  Peggot  in  particular,  confirm- 
ing so  richly  all  ray  previous  observation  of  the 
Son  and  Jetting  in  such  rich  further  lights  upon  the 
Daughter.  .  .  .  J  mean  truly  to  write  her  straight 
and  supplicate  her  for  a  letter.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  good-night  again— as  my  thoughts 
flutter  despairingly  (of  attainment)  toward  your 
farawayness,  under  the  hope  that  the  Cambridge 
autumn  is  handsome  and  wholesome  about  you.  I 
yearn  over  Alice  to  the  point  of  wondering  if  some 
day  before  Xmas  she  may  find  a  scrap  of  a  moment 
to  testify  to  me  a  little  about  the  situation  with  her 
now  too  unfamiliar  pen.  Oh  if  you  only  can  next 
summer  come  out  for  two  years  1  This  home  shall 
be  your  fortress  and  temple  and  headquarters  as 
never,  never,  even,  before.  I  embrace  you  all — I 
send  my  express  love  to  Mrs.  Gibbens — and  am 
your  fondest  of  brothers, 

HENIW  JAMKS. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Ilye. 
[December  13th,  1909.] 
Dear  Edith, 

I'm  horribly  in  arrears  with  you  and  it 
hideously  looks  as  if  I  hadn't  deeply  revelled  and 
rioted  in  your  beautiful  German  letter  in  particular 
— which  thrilled  me  to  the  core.  You  are  indeed 
my  ideal  of  the  clashing  woman,  and  you  never 
dashed  more  felicitously  or  fruitfully,  for  my 
imagination,  than  when  you  dashed,  at  that  par- 
ticular psychologic  moment,  off  to  dear  old  rococo 
Munich  of  the  "Initials"  (of  my  tender  youth,) 
and  again  of  my  far-away  30th  year.  (I've  never 


pathetic  au  possible  your  image  and  echo  of  it  all ; 
only  making  me  gnash  my  teeth  that  I  wasn't  with 
you,  or  that  at  least  I  can't  ply  you,  face  to  face, 
with  more  questions  even  than  your  letter  delight- 
fully anticipates.  It  came  to  me  during  a  fort- 
night spent  in  London— and  all  letters  that  reach 
me  there,  when  I'm  merely  on  the  branch,  succeed 
in  getting  themselves  treasured  up  for  better  at- 
tention after  I'm  back  here.  But  the  real  difficulty 
in  meeting  your  gorgeous  revelations  as  they  de- 
serve is  that  of  breaking  out  in  sympathy  and 
curiosity  at  points  enough — and  leaping  with  you 
breathless  from  Schiller  to  Tiepolo — through  all 
the  Gothiery  of  Augsburg,  Wiirxhurg,  uiid  so 
weiter.  I  want  the  rest,  none  the  less — all  the  rest, 
after  Augsburg  and  the  Weinhandlung,  and  above 
all  how  it  looks  to  you  from  Paris  (if  not  Paradise) 
regained  again — in  respect  to  which  gaping  con- 
trast I  am  immensely  interested  in  your  superlative 
commendation  of  the  ensemble  and  well-doneness 
of  the  second  play  at  Munich  (though  it  is  at  Cabale 
witl  Liebe  that  I  ache  and  groan  to  the  core  for 
not  having  been  with  you.)  It  is  curious  how  a 
strange  deep-buried  Teutonism  in  one  (without 
detriment  to  the  tropical  forest  of  surface,  and 
half-way-down,  Latinism)  stirs  again  at  moments 
under  stray  Germanic  souffles  and  makes  one  so 
far  from  being  sorry  to  be  akin  to  the  race  of  Goethe 
and  Heine  and  Durer  and  their  kinship.  At  any 
rate  I  rejoice  that  you  had  your  plunge — which 
(the  whole  pride  and  pomp  of  which)  makes  me 
sit  here  with  the  feeling  of  a  mere  aged  British 
pauper  in  a  workhouse.  However,  of  course  I 
shan't  get  real  thrilling  and  throbbing  items  and 
illustrations  till  I  have  them  from  your  lips;  to 
which  remote  and  precarious  possibility  I  must 
resign  myself.  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  back  here  for 
— I  hope — many  weeks  to  come ;  having  a  morbid 


well  as  calendars,  penwipers,  and  lormiciawe  IUM* 
of  persons  to  whom  tips  will  be  owing;  a  nnc  oia 
Yuletide    observance    in    general,    quoil  .  .  .   -Uut 
good  night— tanti  saluti  atfetuosi. 
Ever  your 

9  II.  J. 


To  Madame 

Lamb  House,  Bye. 

Dec.  22nd,  1909. 
My  dear  Laura  Wagniere, 

The  general  turmoil  of  the  year's  end  has 
done  its  best  to  prevent  my  sooner  expressing  to 
you  my  great  rejoicing  in  all  the  pleasantness  of 
your  news  of  your  settled  state  by  the  "plus  beau 
des  lacs";  a  consummation  on  which  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  both.  A  real  rest,  for  the  soles  of 
one's  feet,  a  receptacle  and  domestic  temple  for 
one's  battered  possessions,  is  what  I  myself  found, 
better  than  I  had  ever  found  it  before,  some  dozen 
years  ago  in  this  decent  nook,  and  I  feel  I  can  only 
wish  you  to  even  get  half  as  much  good  of  it  as  I 
have  got  of  my  small  impregnable  stronghold — or 
better  still,  incorruptible  hermitage.  Yours  isn't  a 
hermitage  of  course,  since  hermits  don't — in  spite 
of  St.  Anthony  and  his  famous  complications  (or 
rather  and  doubtless  by  reason  of  them) — have 
wives  or  female  friends:  and  very  holy  women  don't 
even  have  husbands. 

But  it's  evidently  a  delightful  plfice,  on  which 
I  cast  my  benediction  and  which  I  shall  rejoice 
some  day  to  see,  so  that  you  must  let  me  tenderly 
nourish  the  hope.  I  have  always  had,  and  from 
far  back,  my  premiere  jewtiesse,  a  great  sentiment 


Anr.  nil         iv;    lU/U'Alur* 


for  all  your  Vandois  lake  shore,  I  remember 
[H-rfcclly  your  Tour  de  Veil/  neighbourhood,  and 
nt  the  thought,  of  all  Hie  lieauly  aiul  benignity  that 
i-rowds  your  picture  1  envy  you  as  much  us  I 
upphuul.(  H  I  tliil  not  live  in  this  eonnlry  and  in 
this  possibility  ol1  contact  with  London,  for  which 
I  have,  many  reasons,  I  think  I  too  would  fix  wy- 
Hcll'  in  Swil/erland,  and  in  your  conveniently  eo.s- 
mupolile  part  of  it,  where  you  are  in  tlu:  very 
centre  of  Kurnpe  and  of  a  whole  circle  of  easy  com- 
munications and  excursions.  I.  was  immensely 
struck  with  lliu  way  the  Suunlon  Unmet  makes  a 
dcliciously  near  thing  of  Italy  (Ihe  last;  and  first 
lime  I  cume  llmmgh  it  a  couple  of  years  ago;)  and 
when  .1  rcmemlicr  how  when  1  left  JUilan  well  after 
luncheon,  1,  was  at  my  hotel  at  Lausanne  at  10.110 
or  HO,  your  position  heroines  miile  idnxl,  gvanlmg 
the  proposition  that  one  doesn't  (any  longer)  .so 
much  want  to  live  in  Unit  unspeakable  country  as 
to  feel  whenever  one  will,  well  on  the  way  to  it. 
And  you  are  on  Ihe  way  to  NO  many  other  of^the 
interesting  countries,  the  roads  lo  which  all  radiate 
from  you  as  Ihu  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel— 
which  remarks*  however,  you  will  have  all  been 
furiouNly  making  to  yourselves;  "all"  I  say,  he- 
cause  I  wippo.sc  Marguerite  is  now  with  you,  and 
I  iloi^L  suppose  that  even  «1io  wants  to  bo  ahvuy.s 
on  the  way  to  JJoston  only. 

I  hope  yuu  ivrc  having  M-f»««  a  IOHH  odicniH  year 
than  we  pttvtThii,  who  only  see  it  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  deluge  en  pcnntDX'.nct',  with  mud  up 
to  our  necks  and  a  consequent  confinement  to  the 
house  Unit  is  like  an  interminable  stormy  sea 
voyage  under  closed  liaU'lics,  I  have  now  spent 
some  leu  or  eleven  winters  mainly  in  Ihe  country 
and  find  myself  reacting  violently  at  last  in  favour 
of  pavements  or  street  lamps  and  lighted  shop 
fronts  places  where  one  can  go  out  at  4  or  at  tf  or 
at  0,  if  the  dchige  luis  been  "on"  the  hour  before 


you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  shop-fronts  and  pave- 
ments and  tramcars  highly  convenient,  and  also 
without  detriment  to  the  charming-looking  house 
of  which  you  send  me  the  likeness.  It  is  evidently 
a  most  sympathetic  spot,  and  I  shall  positively 
try,  on  some  propitious  occasion,  to  knock  at  ats 
door.  I  envy  you  the  drop  into  Italy  that  you 
will  have  hy  this  time  made,  or  come  back  from, 
after  meeting  your  daughter.  I  send  tier  my  kind- 
est remembrance  and  the  same  to  her  father. 

I  catch  the  distracted  post  (so  distracted  and 
distracting  at  this  British  Xmas-tide)  and  am,  dear 
Laura  Wagniere,  your  affectionate  old  friend, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry, 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Dec,  22,  1909. 
My  dear  Thomas, 

As  usual  my  silence  has  become  so  dense 
and  coagulated  that  you  might  cut  monstrous  slabs 
and  slices  off  it  for  distribution  in  your  family — 
were  you  "maliciously"  disposed  I  But  my  whole 
security — as  my  whole  decency  (so  far  as  claim  to 
decency  for  myself  goes) — is  that  we  are  neither 
of  us  malicious,  and  that  I  have  often  enough 
shown  you  before  that,  deep  as  I  may  seem  to 
plunge  into  the  obscure,  there  ever  comes  an  hour 
when,  panting  and  puffing  (as  even  now!)  my  head 
emerges  again,  to  say  nothing  of  my  heart.  I  have 
treasured  your  petit  mot  from  a  point  of  space  un- 
identified, but  despatched  from  a  Holland- America 
ship  and  bearing  a  French  and  a  Pas-de-Calais 
postage-stamp  (a  bit  bewilderingly)— treasured 


. 

presence  in  this  hemisphere  out  of  proportion  .some- 
how to  the-  to  any-  frequency  with  which  fortune 
enables  nu:  to  enjoy  it.  Jiut  1  .still  keep  hold  of 
the  pledge  limb  ymn-  retention  (us  I  understand 
you)  of  your  .Paris  apartment  constitutes  toward 
your  soon  coming  back—and  really  feel  Unit  with 
n  return  under  yuur  protection,  and  management 
absolutely  guaranteed  me,  I  loo  .should  have  liked 
to  tempt  again  the  adventure  with  yon;  .should  have 

liked  again  to  ta.sk:  of  the  natal  air and  perhaps 

even  in  a  wider  draught  than  you  will  go  in  for. 
However,  I  have  neither  your  youth,  your  .sinews, 
nor  your  fortune  let  alone  your  other  domestic 
Messing*)  and  reinforcements  and  somehow  the 
memory  of  what  was  fierce  and  formidable  iu  our 
colossal  country  the  lust  time  1  wan  there  prevails 
witli  me  over  miflor  emotions,  and  1  feel  1  shall 
never  alight  on  it  again  save  as  upborne  on  the 
wings  of  Homo  miraele  that  isn't  in  the  least  likely 
to  occur.  The  nearest  I  shall  come  to  it  will  be 
in  my  impatience  for  your  return  with  the  choice 
collection  of  notes  1  hope  you  will  have  taken  for 
inc.  Von  have  chosen  a  good  year  for  absence— 
1  mean  a  deplorable,  an  infamous  one,  in  "Kurope," 
for  any  joy  or  convenience  of  air  or  weather.  The 
pleasant  land  of  K ranee  lies  soaking  as  well  as 
thin  more  confessed  mid  notorious  sponge,  1  believe; 
—  and  1  have  now  for  montlm  found  life  no  better 
than  a  beaslly  wa-voyage  of  storms  and  sub- 
mersions under  closed  batches.  We  rot  with  damp- 
ness, confinement  mid  despair  in  short  we  are 
reduced  to  Die  abjcelnoss,  as  you  see,  of  literally 
talking  wcalhcr.  Vou  will  m;  our  Nephew  Hill, 
1  trust,  promptly,  in  your  rich  art-world  la-bas, 
and  I  beg  you  to  add  your  pressure  to  mine  on  the 
question  of  our  absolutely  soon  enjoying  him  over 
hiTo.  1  am  under  a  semi-dcmi-pledge  to  go  to 


please,  and  my  untutored  homages  to  the  JJaugn- 
ters  of  Music.  Try  to  sec  Howells  chez  lui— so  as 
to  bring  me  every  detail.  Feel  tlius  how  much  I 
count  on  you  and  receive  from  me  every  invoca- 
tion proper  to  this  annual  crisis.  May  the  genius 
of  our  common  country  have  you  in  its  most — 
or  least  ?— energetic  keeping.  Yours,  my  dear 

Thomas,  ever, 

JAMKS. 


To  Owen  Wister. 

The  links  will  be  recognised  in  this  letter  with  II.  J.'s 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Funny  Kcmble.  Her  daughters  were  Mrs. 
Leigh,  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Owen  Wister. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Dec.  20th,  1909. 
Dearest  Owen  I 

Your  so  benevolent  telegram  greatly  touches 
me,  and  I  send  you  off  this  slower-travelling  but 
all  faithful  and  affectionate  acknowledgment  within, 
an  hour  or  two  of  receiving  it.  It  hasn't  told  me 
much — save  indeed  that  you.  sometimes  think  of 
me  and  are  moved,  as  it  were,  toward  me ;  and  that 
verily — though  I  am  incapable  of  supposing  the 
contrary — is  not  a  little.  What  I  miss  and  deplore 
is  some  definite  knowledge  of  how  you  are — deeply 
aware  as  I  am  that  it  adds  a  burden  and  a  terror 
to  ill-health  to  have  to  keep  reporting  to  one's 
friends  how  ill  one  is— or  isn't.  That's  the  last 
thing  I  dream  of  from  you — and  I  possess  my  soul, 
and  my  desire  for  you,  in  patience— or  I  try  to. 
I  don't  see  any  one,  however,  whom  I  can  appeal 
to  for  light  about  you — for  I  missed,  most  lamen- 


UU»iy,    r  KIH-III  i:    i  KI.    i-(ii^u  uui  ing   MIT 

itig  lillli-  mockery  of  .sixleen  days  in  Kngluud  a 
IV  w  weeks  ago;  .slit*  having  written  me.  in  advaneo 
that  she  would  come  and  .see  me,  ami  then,  wilhiti 
a  IV w  hours  iil'U'i'  her  arrival,  engtigcd  herself  so 
dct'p  lliul  she  apparently  couldn't  manage  it  -nor 
I  manage  to  gel  to  London  during  tlus  nmiLe.Ii  of 
Linu:  she  wan  Him;  (for  alto.  WHS  mainly  in  Liu;  e.otm- 
Iry  only.)  I  had  had  nil  idt-n  that  slit:  would 
aullu'nlically  kiuiw  uhuul  ynn,  and  had  1  Ht-ou  her 
I  would  liavt1  junnpni  hrr  dry.  1  wa.s  ut  Urn  Dnui- 
cry  for  HUTU  or  tour  day.s  in  ScplrmhtT  (i|niLi!  ii»~ 
crnlihly  Tor  the  HCrd'ord  J'V.Mlival.)  and  llu-y 
wnr  uio.st  kind,  the  Dean  dear  and  di-lightl'id  ln-- 
yond  I'vcn  IU'H  ani-icnt  doanicss  etc,;  hut  w«  only 
could  JVindly  »(jcciil((l(!  ntid  vninly  throri/i!  and 
yearn  over  ynn  and  that  didn't  we  us  mueh  for- 
rarder.  That  I  Impt*  yon  are  wilV  and  nouiid  iigain. 
and  (Inn  on  your  IVet,  and  planning  and  lending 
HoinoliDW  hilhiTward  Unit  I  hojiu  lliin  wilh  Herei: 
inU'iisily  I  need  natively  nsNiin;  you,  need  1 1  hut 
Hit!  yeui'N  melt  iiwuy,  and  tlut  ehanges  nudliply,  mid 
tlit!  I'ai'ililieH  (some,  of  them)  dimhiiNh;  tht:  Nand.H 
in  Ihe.  hour-glass  rnn,  in  Nhort,  and  Sister  Anius 
<xtiue«  d(iw»  from  her  touri1  «nd  Miyn  n\w.  HCCM 
nothing  ol'  yon,  hut.  hurt:  1  am  where  you  last  left 
me- -  and  writing  even  now,  laic  at  night,  in  tho 
link;  old  oaken  jjnrlour  where:  we  had  tuirli  ini'in- 
oi'iihle  and  adniirahle  diseout'NO.  The.  sofa  on  whieh 
vim  Htri'U'licd  yunr-sel!1  is  there  hehind  me.  and  it 
holds  out  appealing  !i!!le  jiadded  arm.s  lo  you.  1 
don't  NCVIU  lo  reeitgni.se  nny  partieular  ticimic'Ns  for 
my  being  ahle  lo  irvinit  ]/ntir  prodigiouH  Keeno. 
Tlio  iiinrr  Die  chill  of  /ige.  mrlUcH  upon  me  the  niwo 
ftimiiduMi*  it  Heem.s.  And  1.  haven't  myself  ha<l 
a  very  famous  year  here  Cor  «,  few  month*  in  fuel 
rail  KM-  a  had  and  perturhing  one;  1ml  which  hus 
considerahly  eleared  and  redei-med  itself  now,  A\rc 
nrc  jusl  t-mcrging  from  Hie  rallie,r  deadly  opprun- 


quail  and  almost  collapse,  x  ou  see  m  tnis,  aireaay, 
the  rather  weary  hand  and  head — but  please  feel 
and  find  in  it  too  (with  my  true  blessing  on  your 
wife  and  weans)  all  the  old  affection  of  your 
devoted 

HENRY  JAMES. 


VII 


VK   AMU        lIKrNKA 

(HU(MOU) 

For  Die  next  year  Llinl  is  for  the  whole  of  '1010 
—Henry  James  was  under  Liu;  shadow  of  an  ill- 
ness, partly  physical  lint  nuihily  nervous,  which 
deprived  him  of  all  power  to  work  and  caused  him 
immeasurable  fwlVcring  of  mind.  In  unite  of  a 
constitution  Uial  in  many  ways  was  notably  strong, 
tht!  question  of  his  health  was  always  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  him,  anil  he  was  by  nature  inclined 
to  anticipate  trouble;  HO  Unit  his  U'lnpmnnunt  wan 
not  one  that  would  easily  react  against  a  malady 
of  which  Liu:  chief  burden  WHS  menial  depression 
of  the  darkest  kind.  It  would  he  impossible,  to 
exaggerate  the  d'inlrcss  Unit  afllietcd  him  for  many 
months;  hut  his  determination  to  mmnount  it  wan 
unNbakcn  and  his  recovery  was  largely  a  triumph 
of  will.  J-'orlunately  he  had  the  most  sym|tathetit: 
help  at  hand,  over  and  above  devoted  medical  care. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  William  .lames  had  planned 
to  spend  Hit;  mimmcr  in  Knropc  again,  and  when 
they  beard  of  his  condition  they  hastened  out  to  ho 
with  him  a.s  soon  as  possible.  The  company  of  his 
bdoml  brother  and  «i.sl(!i'-in-luiv  was  Hit;  lic«fc  in  Urn 
world  for  him  indeed  \w.  could  .scarcely  face  any 
other;  only  with  their  support  be  felt  able  to  cover 
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gravely  ill  than  his  brother,  Out  it  was  not 
later  in  the  summer  that  his  state  began  to  cause 
alarm.  By  that  time  Henry,  after  paying  a  visit 
with  his  sister-in-law  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunter  at  Epping,  had  joined  him  at  Nauheim, 
in  Germany,  where  a  very  anxious  situation  had  to 
be  met.  While  William  James  Was  losing  ground, 
Henry  was  still  suffering  greatly,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  separated  from  his  family  by  their  return 
to  America  was  unendurable  to  him.  It  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  go  with  them,  and  they  sailed 
before  the  end  of  August.  They  had  just  received 
the  news  of  the  death  in  America  of  their  youngest 
brother,  Robertson  James,  whose  epitaph,  memo- 
rial of  an  "agitated  and  agitating  life,"  was  after- 
wards written  with  grave  tenderness  in  the  "Notes 
of  a  Son  and  Brother." 

William  James  sank  very  rapidly  as  they  made 
the  voyage,  and  the  end  came  when  they  reached 
his  home  in  the  New  Hampshire  mountains.    There 
is  no  need  to  say  how  deeply  Henry  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  friend"  of  his  whole 
life;  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  letters  that  will 
presently  be  read.     All  the  more  he  clung  to  his 
brother's  family,  the  centre  of  his  profoundest  af- 
fection.   He  remained  with  them  during  the  win- 
ter at  Cambridge,  where  very  gradually  he  began 
to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  depression  and  to 
feel  capable  of  work  again.    He  took  up  with  in- 
terest a  suggestion,  made  to  him  by  Mrs.  William 
James,  that  he  should  write  some  account  of  his 
parents  and  his  early  life;  and  as  this  idea  developed 
in  his  mind  it  fed  the  desire  to  return  home  and 
devote  himself  to  a  record  of  old  memories.     He 
lingered  on  in  America,  however,  for  the  summer 
of  1911,  now  so  much  restored  that  he  could  enjoy 


visits  to  several  friends.  He  welcomed,  further- 
more, two  signs  of  appreciation  that  reached  him 
almost  at  the  same  time — the  offer  of  honorary 
degrees  at  Harvard  and  at  Oxford.  The  Harvard 
degree  was  conferred  before  he  left  America,  the 
Oxford  doctorate  of  letters  in  the  following  year, 
when  he  received  it  in  the  company  of  the  Poet 
Laureate. 

As  soon  as  he  was  established  at  Lamb  House 
again  (September  1911)  he  set  to  work  upon  A 
Small  Boy  and  Others,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  he  was  principally  occupied  with  this  book 
and  the  sequel  to  it.  He  went  abroad  no  more  and 
was  never  long  away  from  Rye  or  London;  but  his 
power  of  regular  work  was  not  what  it  had  been 
before  his  illness,  and  excepting  a  few  of  the  papers 
in  Notes  on  Novelists  the  two  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences were  all  that  he  wrote  before  the  end  of 
1913.  His  health  was  still  an  anxiety,  and  his  let- 
ters show  that  lie  began  to  regard  himself  us  defi- 
nitely committed  to  the  life  of  an  invalid.  Yet  it 
would  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  gain,  a  wrong  impression 
from  them  of  his  state  during  these  years.  His 
physical  troubles  were  certainly  sometimes  acute, 
but  he  kept  his  remarkable  capacity  for  throwing 
them  off,  and  in  converse  with  his  friends  his  vigour 
of  life  seemed  to  have  suffered  little.  He  had  al- 
ways loved  slow  and  lengthy  walks  with  a  single 
companion,  and  possibly  the  most  noticeable  change 
was  only  that  these  became  slower  than  ever,  with 
more  numerous  pauses  at  points  of  interest  or  for 
the  development  of  some  picturesque  turn  of  the 
talk.  The  grassy  stretches  between  Rye  and  its 
sea-shore  were  exactly  suited  to  long  afternoons 
of  this  kind,  and  with  a  friend,  better  still  a  nephew 
or  niece,  to  walk  witli  him,  such  was  the  occupation 
he  preferred  to  any  other.  For  the  winter  and 
spring  he  continued  to  return  to  London,  where 
he  still  had  his  club-lodging  in  Pall  Mall.  After 
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a  sharp  and  very  painful  illness  at  Rye  in  the 
autumn  of  1912  he  moved  into  a  more  convenient 
dwelling — a  small  flat  in  Chcyne  Walk,  overhang- 
ing the  Chelsea  river-side.  Here  the  long  level  of 
the  embankment  gave  him  opportunities  of  exer- 
cise as  agreeable  in  their  way  as  those  at  Rye,  and 
he  found  himself  liking  to  stay  on  in  this  "simplified 
London"  until  the  height  of  the  summer. 

April  15,  1913,  was  his  seventieth  birthday,  and 
a  large  company,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number, 
of  his  English  circle  seized  the  occasion  to  make  him 
a  united  offering  of  friendship.  They  asked  him 
to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  one  of  them- 
selves, Mr.  John  S.  Sargent.  Henry  James  was 
touched  and  pleased,  and  for  the  next  year  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Sargent's  work  are  fully  recorded 
in  the  correspondence — from  its  happy  completion 
and  the  private  view  of  it  in  the  artist's  studio,  to 
the  violence  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  political 
agitatress,  while  it  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1914,  and  its  successful  restoration 
from  its  injuries.  The  picture  now  belongs  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  On  Mr.  Sargent's 
commission  a  bust  of  Henry  James  was  at  the 
same  time  modelled  by  Mr.  Derwent  Wood. 

Early  in  1914,  after  an  interval  of  all  but  ten 
years,  Henry  James  began  what  he  had  often  said 
he  should  never  begin  again — a  long  novel.  It  was 
the  novel,  at  last,  of  Ajmerican  life,  long  ago  pro- 
jected and  abandoned,  and  now  revived  as  The 
Ivory  Tower.  Slowly  and  with  many  interruptions 
he  proceeded  with  it,  and  he  was  well  in  the  midst 
of  it  when  he  left  Chelsea  for  Lamb  House  in  July 
1914.  His  health  was  now  on  a  better  level  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  he  counted  on  a  peaceful 
and  fruitful  autumn  of  work  at  Rye. 


2V*  '/'.  Jlnilt'ii  Snttntkr*. 

T,.  11. 

.Jan.  iwh  [MHO]. 
My  dear  Bailey, 

1  tun  .still  in  Ix'd,  attended  l>v  doctor  and 
nur.se,  but  doing  vrry  well  and  mending  71  mo  very 
Nteadily  and  smoothly  NO  thai  I  hope  ttt  IK*  priu-li- 
cally  uj)  cnrly  lU'.xt  wt-clc.  Also  I  am  Iniirhril  by, 
anil  anproi'iutivu  t)f,  ytnti'  Huliciliulr.  (You  sr«  L 
Hlill  clinjLC  to  Hyulux  or  Hlyk1,  or  whulrvrr  it  IN.) 
iUufc  1  hnvc  had  ati  iuft-nud  linu1  rndly  I  may 
now  con  fid  i!  to  3'ou  -prcltv  well  all  the  wbilu  winrw 
I  loft  ytui  thai  mid  and  HiuwU'r  morning  to  t'ointJ 
hank  from  the  Nlnlion.  A  digt-stivr  rri.si.s  making 
food  Inath.inmu  and  tmlrilion  mipoNsildu  -and  sirk 
inanition  and  wcaknosn  and  depression  jx^rmanenl. 
However,  bed,  the  good  Skinner,  M.I),,  the  gentle 
mir.se,  with  very  .small  feedings  administered  every 
y  hourH,  have  got  the  hetter  of  the  eni'Ned  Nttile, 
and  J.  am  now  hungry  and  redeemed  and  convnli'H- 
eenL.  The  'I'Ueetion  fight  hns  revealed  to  me  how 
ardent  a  Liberal  lurks  in  the  cold  and  elammy 
exterior  of  your 

n.  ;r. 


IRA 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

The  allusions  in  the  following  arc  to  articles  by  Mr.  W. 
Morton  Fullcrton  (in  the  Times)  on  the  disastrous  floods 
in  Paris,  and  to  Alfred  dc  Musset's  "Lcttrcs  d'amour  a 
Aimcc  d'ARon," 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
February  8th,  1910. 

Dearest  Edith, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  endless  bounties  from  you 
and  dazzling  revelations  about  you:  item:  1st:  the 
grapes  of  Paradise  that  arrived  yesterday  in  a 
bloom  of  purple  and  a  burst  of  sweetness  that  made 
me — while  they  cast  their  Tyrian  glamour  about 
— ask  more  ruefully  than  ever  what  porridge  poor 
ttOft-convalesccnt  John  Keats  mustn't  have  had: 
2d :  your  exquisite  appeal  and  approach  to  the  good 
— the  really  admirable  Skinner,  who  has  now  wrung 
tears  of  emotion  from  my  eyes  by  bringing  them 
to  my  knowledge:  3d;  your  gentle  "holograph" 
letter,  just  to  hand — which  treats  my  stupid  reflec- 
tions on  your  own  patience  with  such  heavenly 
gentleness.  When  one  is  still  sickish  and  shaky 
(though  that,  thank  goodness,  is  steadily  ebbing) 
one  tumbles  wrong — even  when  one  has  wanted  to 
make  the  most  delicate  geste  in  life.  But  the  great 
thing  is  that  we  always  tumble  together — more  and 
more  never  apart ;  and  that  for  that  happy  exercise 
and  sweet  coincidence  of  agility  we  may  trust  our- 
selves and  each  other  to  the  end  of  time.  So  I 
gratefully  grovel  for  everything — and  for  your 
beautiful  and  generous  inquiry  of  Skinner  ,  .  . 
more  than  even  anything  else.  The  purple  clusters 
are,  none  the  less,  of  a  prime  magnificence  and  of 
an  inexpressible  relevance  to  my  state.  This  is 
steadily  bettering — thanks  above  all  to  three  suc- 
cessive morning  motor-rides  that  Skinner  has  taken 
me,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  (to-day  in  fact 
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lu-arly  two  hours),  while1  lie  goes  IMM  rmmds  in  u 
I'nirly  fur  circuit  over  the  count  n*-Mde,  I  .sit  til 
cottage  niul  fannhou.se  doors  while  In-  warns  mid 
comforts  and  commands  within,  iiiul,  these  duyn 
having  hccu  mild  and  grey  mid  convenient,  (lie? 
ctt'cct  lias  been  of  llu;  last  benignity.  1  tun  lluw 
exceedingly  sustained,  And  also  hy  the  knowledge, 
(hut  V"U  «rc  not,  being  wrenched  iVoni  your  Iwnl- 
houglit  foyer  mid  yonr  iicigliliinirluuul  to  yinir  licsL 
of  brothers.  C'rampninii'/.-vous-y.  I  duit'l.  usk  you 
about  poor  great  Paris  I  make  out  KM  I  rim  by 
Morion's  playing  Ilushlighl.  Anil  I  read  Widkley 
on  ChimU'clcr  \vhieh  .soutid.s  ralher  like  iv  gliller- 
ingvoid.  I  have  now  dealt  with  Alfred  mid  Aimer 
•  unprofitable  pair.  What,  a  Hlrange  and  rom- 
French  ditennienL  in  ihis  sense  liuil  it 
oni!  as  giving  mi  many  pnipie  mul 


away,  liy  the.  Hinipk;  fact  of  upringing  NU  cluirac- 
tariHtieitfly  and  alnmst  Hqualidly  mil  cil'  I  hem.  Thr 
letter  in  which  A  If.  arnuigcN  for  her  tit  conic  into 
hia  tlirty  bedroom  nl  H  n,m.,  while  IHH  mullier  mid 
brother  and  others  unknowingly  ffmuillnit  on  Ihr 
nthcr  «idu  of  the:  eloi.son  thut  nfiull  innke  their  nid 
d'nmonr,  mid  ///.  fni'on-  tltMt  rllr  }j  writ*  react 
L'vcn  upon  dear  old  <J  corgi;  ritthcr  fiitully  i\p 
nf  dirty  lu'tlrooiiiH,  thin  cloisonn  mid  Hie.  usind  wlnlr 
i>f  thing.s,  one  wurjni.se.s,  nt  ll»it  hour,  \VJial  an 
Ainiee  and  what  a  I'md  and  what  u  Mine  .limhert, 
mid  what  an  every  thing  I 

your 

n.  j. 


February  20  tl- 

My    dear    eternally    martyred    mid      - 

Goody, 

I  am  horribly  ashamed  to  have 
hand  forced  (you  see  what  it  is  and 
duced  to)  into  piling  up  on  your  poor 
consciousness  the  added  load  of  my  base 
if  you  weren't  lying  stretched  flat  beneath 
sure  of  your  own  and  those  of  some  spec 
or  two  of  your  most  favourite  and  fatal  v* 
I  proposed  you  should  know  nothing  of 
they  were  all  over — if  they  ever  should  lj 
they  are  not  quite  yet:)   and  that  if  011 
speak  of  them  to  you  at  all,  it  might  thus 
most  pluperfect  of  all  past  tenses  and    1 
one's  fingers  on  the  tip  of  one's  nose,  quite 
as  to  intimate  that  you  were  a  day  aftcx' 
.  ,  .  But  why  do  I  unfold  this  gruesome  i 
just  what  I  most  want  is  not  to  wring  yon 
ly  generous  heart  or  work  upon  your  1? 
exquisite  sensibility?     I  am  pulling  thro1 
though  I've  been  so  often  somewhat  bcttc 
find  myself  topple  back  into  black  despf 
bad,  vilely  bad,  days  after  good  ones,  n.i 
very  famous  one  to-day — I  do  feel  tluvt 
definitely  turned  the  corner  and  got  the  fie) 
even  though  he  still  kicks  as  viciously  as  1*< 
manage.     I  am  "up"  and  dressed,  and  ir 
eat — after  a  fashion,  and  have  regained    • 
able  weight  (oh  I  had  become  the  lovelies 
and  even,  I  am  told,  a  certain  charm  of  apj 
My  good  nephew  Harry  James,  pricelcs 


LU  uume  out  aria  see  me — ana  mat  aione 
lifts  up  my  heart — for  I  have  felt  a  very  lonesome 
and  stranded  old  idiot.  My  conditions  (of  circum- 
stance, house  and  care,  &c)  have  on  the  other  hand 
heen  excellent — my  servants  angels  of  affection  and 
devotion,  (I  have  indeed  been  all  in  Doctor's  and 
Nurse's  hands.)  So  don't  take  it  hard  now;  take 
it  utterly  easy  and  allow  your  charity  to  stray  a 
little  by  way  of  a  change  into  your  own  personal 
premises.  Take  a  look  in  there  and  let  it  even  make 
you  linger.  To  hear  you  are  doing  that  will  do  me 
more  good  than  anything  else.  .  .  . 

I  yearn  unutterably  to  get  on  far  enough  to 
begin  to  plan  to  come  up  to  town  for  a  while.  I 
have  of  late  reacted  intensely  against  this  exile 
from  some  of  the  resources  of  civilization  in  winter 
— and  deliriously  dream  of  some  future  footing  in 
London  again  (other  than  my  club)  for  the  space 
of  time  between  Xmas  or  so  and  June.  What  is 
the  rent  of  a  house — unfurnished  of  course  (a  little 
good  inside  one) — in  your  Terrace? — and  are  there 
any  with  2  or  3  servants'  bedrooms? 

Don't  answer  this  absurdity  now — but  wait  till 
we  go  and  look  at  2  or  3  together  1  Such  is  the 
recuperative  yearning  of  your  enfeebled  but  not 
beaten — you  can  see  by  this  scrawl — old 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  Rigelow. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
April  19th,  1910. 

My  dear  Edith,  . 

I  have  been  much  touched  by  your  solicitude, 
but  till  now  absolutely  too  "bad"  to  write— to  do 
anything  but  helplessly,  yearningly  languish  and 
suffer  and  surrender.  I  have  had  a  perfect  Hell 


weeics  oi  tusmai,  dreary,  intermmnwe  illness  (with 
occasional  sliglit  piekings-up  followed  by  bluck  re- 
lapses.) But  the  tide,  thank  the  Powers,  has  at 
hist  definitely  turned  and  I  am  on  the  way  to  get- 
ting not  only  better,  but,  as  I  believe,  crccpily  and 
abjectly  well.  I  sent  my  Nurse  (my  second)  fly^ 
ing  the  other  day,  after  ten  deadly  weeks  of  her, 
and  her  predecessor's,  aggressive  presence  mid 
policy,  and  the  mere  relief  from  that  overdone 
discipline  has  done  wonders  for  me.  I  must  have 
patience,  much,  yet — but  my  face  is  toward  Iho 
light,  which  shows,  beautifully,  that  I  look  ten  years 
older,  with  my  bonny  tresses  ten  degrees  whiter 
(like  Marie  Antoinette's  in  the  Concicrgcric. ) 
However  if  I've  lost  all  my  beauty  and  (hy  my 
expenses)  most  of  my  money,  I  rejoice  I've  kept 
jny  friends,  and  I  .shall  come  and  show  you  Ihttl 
appreciation  yet.  I  am  so  delighted  that  you  and 
the  Daughterling  had  your  go  at  Italy — even 
though  I  was  feeling  so  pre-eminently  un-Itnlinn. 
The  worst  of  that  Paradise  is  indeed  that  one  re- 
turns but  to  Purgatories  at  the  best.  Have  11  lillle 
patience  yet  with  your  still  struggling'  but  nil 
clinging 

JAMKB. 


To  W.  E.  Norris. 

Hill  Hall, 
Theydon  BoiSj 

Epping. 

May  22nd,  1910. 
My  dear  Norris, 

Forgive  a  very  brief  letter  and  a  very  8R(1 
one,  in  which  I  must  explain  long  and  complicated 
things  in  a  very  few  words.  I  have  had  a  dismal— 
the  most  dismal  and  interminable  illness;  going  on 


later  sta^c  has  been  (these  ten  or  twelve  weeks) 
a  development  of  nervous  conditions  (agitation, 
trepidation,  black  melancholia  and  weakness)  of  a 
— the  most — formidable  and  distressing  kind.  My 
brother  and  sister-in-law  most  blessedly  came  on 
to  me  from  America  several  weeks  ago;  without 
them  I  had — should  have — quite  gone  under;  and 
a  week  ago,  under  extreme  medical  urgency  as  to 
change  of  air,  scene,  food,  everything,  I  came  here 
with  my  sister-in-law — to  some  most  kind  friends 
and  a  beautiful  place — as  a  very  arduous  experi- 
ment. But  I'm  too  ill  to  be  here  really,  and  shall 
crawl  home  as  soon  as  possible.  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
see  you  in  London — I  can  plan  nor  do  nothing; 
and  can  only  ask  you,  in  my  weakness,  depression 
and  helplessness,  to  pardon  this  doleful  story  from 
your  affectionate  and  afflicted  old 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  WUarton. 

Biltongs  Hotel  Hohenzollern, 
Bad  Nauheim. 
June  10th,  1910. 

Dearest  Edith, 

Your  kindest  note  met  me  here  on  my  ar- 
rival with  my  sister  last  evening.  We  are  infinitely 
touched  by  the  generous  expression  of  it,  but  there 
had  been,  and  could  be,  no  question  for  us  of  Paris 
— formidable  at  best  (that  is  in  general)  as  a  place 
of  rapid  transit.  I  had,  to  my  sorrow,  a  baddish 
drop  on.  coming  back  from  high  Epping  Forest 
(that  is  "Theydon  Mount")  to  poor  little  flat  and 
stale  and  illness-haunted  Rye— and  I  felt,  my  Dr. 
strongly  urging,  safety  to  be  in  a  prompt  escape 
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groves,  springs  and  general  Kurort  soothingness, 
wliere  my  brother  had  been  for  a  fortnight  waiting 
us  alone.     Here  I  am  then  and  having  made  the 
journey,  in  great  heat,  far  better  than  I  feared. 
Slowly  but   definitely  I  am  emerging — yet  with 
nervous  possibilities  still  too  latent,  too  in  ambush, 
for  ine  to  do  anything  but  cling  for  as  much  longer 
as  possible  to  my  Brother  and  sister.    I  am  wholly 
unfit  to  be  alone — in  spite  of  amelioration.     That 
(being  alone)    I  can't  even  as  yet  think  of — and 
yet  feel  that  I  must  for  many  months  to  come  have 
none  of  the  complications  of  society.     In  fine,  to 
break  to  you  the  monstrous  truth,  I  have  taken  my 
passage  with  them  to  America  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific    Steamer    line    ("short   sea")    on   August 
12th — to  spend  the  winter  in  America.     I  must 
break  with  everything — of  the  last  couple  of  years 
in  England — and  am  trying  if  possible  to  let  Lamb 
House  for  the  winter — also  am  giving  up  my  Lon- 
don perch.     When  I  come  back  I  must  have  a 
better.     There  are  the  grim  facts — but  now  that 
I  have  accepted  them  I  see  hope  and  reason  in  them. 
I  feel  that  the  completeness  of  the  change  la-has 
will  help  me  more  than  anything  else  can — and  the 
amount  of  corners  I  have  already  turned  (though 
my  nervous  spectre  still  again  and  again  scares  me) 
is  a  kind  of  earnest  of  the  rest  of  the  process.     I 
cling  to  my  companions  even  as  a  frightened  cry- 
baby to  his  nurse  and  protector — but  of  all  that 
it  is  depressing,  almost  degrading  to  speak.     This 
place   is   insipid,    yet   soothing — very   bosky   and 
sedative  and  admirably  arranged,  a  I'allemande — 
but  with  excessive  and  depressing  heat  just  now, 
and  a  toneless  air  at  the  best.    The  admirable  om.- 
brages  and  walks  and  pacifying  pitch  of  life  make 
lip,  however,  for  much.    We  shall  be  here  for  three 
weeks  longer   (I  seem  to  entrevoir)  and  then  try 


England  by  Aug.  1st. 

And  now  I  simply  fear  to  challenge  you  on  your 
own  complications.  I  can  bear  tragedies  so  little. 
Tout  se  rattache  so  a  the  thing — the  central  dcpres- 
sion.  And  yet  I  want  so  to  know — and  I  think  of 
you  with  infinite  tenderness,  participation — and 
such  a  large  and  helpless  devotion.  Well,  we  must 
hold  on  tight  and  we  shall  come  out  again  face  to 
face — wiser  than  ever  before  (if  that's  any  advan- 
tage I)  This  address,  I  foresee,  will  find  me  for  the 
next  15  days — and  we  might  be  worse  abrites.  Ger- 
many has  become  comfortable.  Note  that  much  as 
I  yearn  to  you,  I  don't  nag  you  with  categorical 
(even  though  in  Germany)  questions.  .  .  .  Ever 
your  unspeakable,  dearest  Edith, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

July  29th,  1010. 
Dearest  Edith, 

It's  intense  joy  to  hear  from  you,  and  when 
I  think  that  the  last  news  I  gave  you  of  myself 
was  at  Nnuhcim  (it  seems  to  me),  with  the  night- 
mare of  Switzerland  that  followed — "Munich  and 
the  Tyrol  etc,"  which  I  believe  I  then  hinted  at  to 
you,  proved  the  vainest  crazy  dream  of  but  a  mo- 
ment— I  feel  what  the  strain  and  stress  of  the 
sequel  that  awaited  me  really  became.  That  dire 
ordeal  (attempted  Nach-Kurs  for  my  poor  brother 
at  low  Swiss  altitudes,  Constance,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Geneva,  &c.)  terminated  however  a  fortnight  ago— 
or  more — and  after  a  bad  week  in  London  we  are 
here  waiting  to  sail  on  Aug.  12th.  I  am  definite!)'' 
much  better,  and  on  the  road  to  be  well;  a  great 
gain  lias  come  to  me,  in  spite  of  everything,  during 


so  bad  on  leaving  the  treacherous  and  disastrous 
Nauheim,  lias  gone  steadily  on  to  worse— he  is 
painfully  ill,  weak  and  down,  and  the  anxiety  of 
it,  with  our  voyage  in  view,  is  a  great  tension  to  me 
in  my  still  quite  struggling  upward  state.  But  I 
stand  and  hold  my  ground  none  the  less,  and  we 
have  really  brought  him  on  since  we  left  London. 
But  the  dismalness  of  it  all — and  of  the  sudden 
death,  a  fortnight  ago,  of  our  younger  brother  in 
the  U.S.  by  heart-failure  in  his  sleep — a  painless, 
'peaceful,  enviable  end  to  a,  stormy  and  unhappy 
career — makes  our  common  situation,  all  these 
months  back  and  now,  fairly  tragic  and  miserable. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  his  getting  home, 
if  it  can  be  securely  done,  will  do  much  for  Will- 
iam— and  I  am  myself  now  on  a  much  "higher 
plane"  than  I  expected  a  very  few  weeks  since,  to 
be.  I  kind  of  want,  uncannily,  to  go  to  America  too 
—apart  from  several  absolutely  imperative  reasons 
for  it.  I  rejoice  unspeakably  in  the  vision  of  see- 
ing you  .  .  .  here — or  even  in  London  or  at 
Windsor — one  of  these  very  next  days.  .  .  . 
Ever  your  all-affectionate,  dear  Edith, 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


To  Bruce  Porter. 

The  "bctisos"  were  certain  Baconian  clues  to  the 
authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  Mr.  Bruce 
Porter  hud  come  from  America  to  investigate. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

[August  1910.] 
My  clear — very  I — Bruce, 

I  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  even  though  it 
entails  the  irritation    (I  brutally  showed  you,  in 


rage- -for  L  Imlo  to  HOC  you  associated  (willi  my 
Jinn  aiVcelion  fur  you)  with  the  mo.st  provincial 
bt'lixcN,  and  Lo  have,  come  so  I'ar  to  do  it  to  I  if  il 
(given  over  lo  a,  lo  the.  .Heli.sel)  in  u  h'nc.  fini.shnl 
old  Kngland  with  which  one  can  have  NO  much  hel- 
ler relations,  niul  .so  many  of  llicni  Jl  would  make 
jno  lilush,  or  bk'cd,  foi-  you,  could  anylhiiiK  you  do 
wui.sc  jiu:  a  really  ^v;j  di.sconii'ort.  *  'Hul  i)<>lhiii# 

can 1  too  tcudci-ly  Intik  llic  ollu-i1  way.    So  llu-rc, 

wo  arc.  Hc.sidt-,4  you  have  hml  your  »ii-HN)r.s  and, 
though  you  might  havt:  hern  heller  employed,  go 
in  peaec  bo  jnnixly  no  more.  At  aMy'niU:  I 
grossly  waul  you  lo  know  thai  1  am  really  over 
.SDimioh  boiler  than  when  we  were  lo^rther  in  l,nn- 
don.  1  g<»  on  (mile  as  well  as  I  could  decently 
hope.  Ji'.i  an  indl'nblo  bleN.-iing,  H.'N  Jiorriltlr 
Homeluiw  that  those  hricl'  mnniculs  .shall  have  IHTM 
all  our  mceling  lien1,  and  Ihal  n  de.vecl  widrr  limn 
llui  Ht-ii  .shall  .sepai'ale,  UN  over  thcrei  1ml  this  in  a 
pnrfc  of  Unit  perver^ily  in  life  which  long-  ago  g«v<! 
me  llic  ullimale.  ache,  and  1  cherish  (he  memory  ol1 
onrHcnnU.ondon  luck.  My  brolhcr,  too,  has  taken 
a  much  heller  limi—  and  we  .sail  on  the  lath  dt?il- 
Jiilrly.  So  rejoice  willi  mo  mid  hcJJevc  me,  my  defu1 
.Hrucu,  all  all'cclionululy  yours, 

JlKNKV  •/ AfllKM. 


To  jH/m  (trace  Nor!  MI, 


t'hoeoni/i,  New 

Angu-sl,  an,  I  UK). 
])carc.st  Grace, 

I  am  deeply  louchcd  by  your  lender  nole 
anfl  all  the  more  limb  we  have  nml  of  Icndcr- 
sH,  in  u  .special  degree,  hero  now.  Wo,  arrived, 
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William  and  Alice  niul  I,  in  this  strange,  sad,  rude 
spot,  a  week  ago  to-night-  aflrr  n  nicisL  Irving 
journey  from  Quebec  (though  after  d  most  heauti- 
ful,  quick,  in  itself  auspicious  voyage  ton,)  *»»l 
with  William  critically,  mortally  ill  anil  with  our 
anxiety  and  tension  now  (he  has  rapidly  got  NO 
much  worse)  a  real  anguish.  .  .  .  Alice,  is  U-n'ibly 
exhausted  and  spent— hut  the  rest  she  will  he  able 
to  take  must  presently  increases  and  Hurry,  who, 
after  leaving  us  at  Quebec,  started  wilh  u  friend 
on  a  much-needed  holiday  in  the  New  Hrunswiek 
woods  (for  shooting  and  Jishing),  wan  wired  (lo 
yesterday  to  coiuo  hack  to  us  at  once.  .So  1  give 
you,  dear  Grace,  our  dismal  chronicle  of  .suspense 
and  pain.  My  own  fears  are  the  hlaekr*l,  and  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  my  wonderful  beloved 
brother  out  of  the  world  in  which,  from  MS  fur  Imi-k 
as  in  dimmest  childhood,  1  have  so  yearningly  al- 
ways counted  on  him,  I  fuel  nothing  but  the  ahjtvl 
weakness  of  grief  and  oven  terror;  hut  I  forgive 
mysclC  "weakness** — my  emergence,  from  the  long 
and  grim  ordeal  of  my  own  peculiarly  dismal  mid 
trying  illness  isn't  yet  absolutely  complete  enough 
to  make  me  wholly  firm  on  my  feet.  Hut  •;»//  nlowly 
recuperative  process  goes  on  despite  all  Nlwke.s  and 
shocks^  while  dear  William's,  in  the  full  elinmx 
of  his  intrinsic  powers  and  intellectual  ambitions, 
meets  this  tragic,  cruel  arrest.  However,  dear 
Grace,  I  won't  further  wuil  to  you  iu  my  nervous 
soreness  and  sorrow— still,  in  spite  of  HO  much  re- 
vival, more  or  kss  under  the  shadow  as  1  nm  of  Ibe 
miserable,  damnable  year  that  began  for  me  last 
Christmas-time  and  for  which  1  bad  been  spoiling 
for  two  years  before.  I  will  only  wait  to  «ee  you  • 
with  nil  the  tenderness  of  our  long,  unbroken  friend- 
ship and  all  the  host  of  our  common  initiation?!. 
I  have  come  for  a  long  stuy  -  though  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  plan  for  a  resumption  of  life  in  Irving 
Street  is  of  course  insoluble  us  yet.  Thou,  at  all 


events,  with  what  eagerness  your  threshold  will  be 
crossed  by  your  faithfullest  old 

HKNIIY  JAMIW. 

1*,S,  IL'M  to-day  blessedly  cooler  hcrc-~-and  I 
hope  you  also  him*  UK*  reprieve  1 

P.S.  I  open  my  letter  of  three  hours  ninoo  to 
add  that  William  pa.v.srd  imnm.s'eiou.vly  away  an 
hour  ago  wilhoul  apparent  puiu  or  struggle. 
Think  oi1  us,  dear  (I  race,  Ihiuk  of  UH[ 


To  Thomas  Ntrf/mnt  /Vny/. 

C'hoi-orua.  N.I!. 

Sept.  utid,  ItMt). 
My  dear  old  Thoma.s, 

1  Hit  hravily  wlrii'kcn  and  in  dnrJou'.4.s  for 
from  far  buck  in  dinunr.st  childhood  be  had  IKTU 
my  ideal  Kldi-r  Itrolher,  and  1  .still,  through  all  I  In1 
yeni'H,  .saw  in  him,  even  as  a  mnall  linionuiH  hoy 
yet,  my  proU'e.lor,  my  haekur,  my  authority  and  my 
pndo.  llis  cxtinolion  I'hnn/fCH  Um  faeu  of  life,  for 
me—-1)c.siduM  Ihu  mere.  niiHsin^  of  bin  iiU'xhaUNtiblo 
company  and  personality,  originality,  the  wholti 
unspeakably  vivid  and  beautiful  prewenee  of  him. 
And  his  noble  intellee.tual  vitality  WHH  .si ill  but  at 
its  climax--  he  had  two  or  three  ardent  purposes 
and  plans.  He.  bad  east  them  away,  however,  at 
the  end  1  mean  that,  dreadfully  MiMVrhitf,  he 
wanted  only  to  die.  A  lift:  and  1  had  a  billcr  pil- 
grimage with  him  from  far  olV  he  .sunk  here,  on 
his  threshold;  and  then  it  went  horribly  fast.  I 
cling  for  the  present  to  tin1  in  and  sit  try  to  Hliiy 
here  through  thin  month.  After  that,  I*  shall  be 
with  thorn  in  Cambridge  for  several  more  we  nlmU 
cleave  more  together.  1  should  like  to  eome  and 
see  you  for  a  couple  of  days  much,  but  it  would 
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have  to  be  after  the  20th,  or  even  October  1st,  I 
think;  and  I  fear  you  may  not  then  be  still  in  villeg- 
giatura.  //  so  I  will  come.  You  knew  him— 
among  those  living  now— from  furthest  back  with 
me.  Yours  and  Lilla's  all  faithfully, 

HENHY  JAMKS. 


To  Mrs.  Wliarton. 

Chocorun,  N.H. 
Sept.  9th,  1910. 

Dearest  Edith, 

Your  letter  from  Annecy  .  .  .  touches  me, 
as  I  sit  here  stricken  and  in  darkness,  with  the 
tendcrest  of  hands.  It  was  all  to  become  Again  a 
black  nightmare  (what  seems  to  me  such  now,) 
from  very  soon  after  I  left  you,  to  these  days  of 
attempted  readjustment  of  life,  on  the  basis  of  my 
beloved  brother's  irredeemable  absence  from  it,  in 
which  I  take  my  part  with  my  sister-in-law  and  his 
children  here.  I  quitted  you  at  Folkestone,  August 
9th  (just  a,  month  ago  to-day — and  it  seems  six!) 
to  find  him,  at  Lamb  House,  apparently  not  a 
little  eased  by  the  devoted  Skinner,  and  with  the 
elements  much  more  auspicious  for  our  journey 
than  they  had  been  a  fortnight  before.  We  got 
well  enough  to  town  on  the  llth,  and  away  from 
it,  to  Liverpool,  on  the  12th,  and  the  voyage,  in  the 
best  accommodations  &c  we  had  ever  had  at  sea, 
and  of  a  wondrous  lakelike  and  riverlikc  fairness 
and  brevity,  might,  if  he  had  been  really  less  ill, 
have  made  for  his  holding  his  ground.  But  he 
grew  rapidly  worse  again  from  the  start  and  suf- 
fered piteously  and  dreadfully  (with  the  increase 
of  his  difficulty  in  breathing;)  and  we  got  him  at 
last  to  this  place  (on  the  evening  of  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing that  of  our  sailing)  only  to  see  him  begin 
swiftly  to  sink.  The  sight  of  the  rapidity  of  it  at 


and  noble  intellect  at  their  very  climax,  never  hav- 
ing been  anything  but  intense,  and  in  fact  having 
been  intenser  than  ever  all  these  last  months.  How- 
ever, my  relation  to  him  and  my  affection  for  him, 
and  the  different  aspect  his  extinction  has  given 
for  me  to  my  life,  are  all  unutterable  matters; 
fortunately,  as  there  would  be  so  much  to  say  about 
them  if  I  said  anything  at  all.  The  effect  of  it  all 
is  that  I  shall  stay  on  here  for  the  present — for 
some  months  to  come  (I  mean  in  this  country;) 
and  then  return  to  England  never  to  revisit  these 
shores  again.  I  am  inexpressibly- glad  to  have  been,  ; ! 

and  even  to  be,  here  now — I  cling  to  my  sister-in-  ^  j 

law  and  my  nephews  and  niece:  they  are  all  (won-  ••*  \ 

derful  to  say)  such  admirable,  lovable,  able  and  in-  f  j 

teresting  persons,  and  they  cling  to  me  in  return.  I  5  j 

hope  to  be  in  this  spot  with  them  till  Oct.  35th —  *'  j 

there  is  a  great  appeal  in  it  from  its  saturation  with  j'  ( 

my  brother's  presence  and  life  here,  his  use  and  lik-  *£  < 

ing  of  it  for  23  years,  a  sad  subtle  consecration  yj 

which  plays  out  the  more  where  so  few  other  tilings  $  \ 

interfere  with   it.    Ah,  the  thin,   empty,  lonely,  £  i 

melancholy  American  "beauty" — which  I  yet  find  * 

a  cold  prudish  charm  in!    I  shall  go  back  to  Cam-  £ 

bridge  with  my  companions  and  stay  there  at  least  I 

till  the  New  Year — which  is  ah1  that  seems  definite 
for  the  present.  ...  j 

All  devotedly  yours,  dearest  Edith,  '. 

HENHY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter. 

Chocorua,  N.H. 
Oct  :  1  :  1910. 

Dearest  Mary  Hunter, 

Beautiful  and  tender  the  letter  I  just  receive 
from  you— and  that  follows  by  a  few  days  an 
equally  beneficent  one  to  my  sister.  She  will  (if 
she  hasn't  done  it  already)  thank  you  for  this  her- 
self—and tell  you  how  deeply  we  feel  the  kindly 
balm  of  your  faithful  thought  of  us.  Our  return 
here,  with  my  brother  so  acutely  suffering  and  so 
all  too  precipitately  (none  the  less)  succumbing 
altogether— quite  against  what  seemed  presumable 
during  our  last  three  weeks  in  England — was  a 
dreadful  time;  from  the  worst  darkness  of  which 
we  are,  however,  gradually  emerging.  .  .  .  What 
is  for  the  time  a  great  further  support  is  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  this  region,  where  we  arc  lingering 
on  three  or  four  weeks  more  (when  it  becomes  too 
cold  in  a  house  built  only  for  summer — in  spite  of 
glorious  wood-fires;)  this  season  being-  the  finest 
thing  in  the  American  year  for  weather  and  colour. 
The  former  is  golden  and  the  latter,  amid  these 
innumerable  mountains  and  great  forests  and  fre- 
quent lakes,  a  magnificence  of  crimson  and  orange, 
a  mixture  of  flames  and  gems.  I  shall  stay  for 
some  months  (I  mean  on  this  side  of  the  sea;)  and 
yet  I  am  so  homesick  that  I  seem  to  feel  that  when 
I  do  get  back  to  dear  little  old  England,  I  shall 
never  in  my  life  leave  it  again.  We  cling  to  each 
other,  all  of  us  here,  meanwhile,  and  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  my  fate  for  my  having  been 
with  my  dearest  brother  for  so  many  weeks  before 
his  death  and  up  to  the  bitter  end.  I  am  better  and 
better  than  three  months  ago,  thank  heaven,  in 
spite  of  everything,  and  really  believe  I  shall  end 


most  devoutly  that  Salsa  will  again  repay  and  re- 
fresh ami  comfort  you;  .1  absolutely  yearn  to  sec 
you,  and  I  am  yours  all  affectionately  always, 

JAMKS. 


To  MM.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

05  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Maw. 

Oetoher  20th,  1010. 
Dearest  Ijiie.yl 

My  silence  has  lieeu  atrocious,  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  two  quite  divine  letters  from  you,  hut  llu! 
most  particular  blessing  of  you  is  that  with  you 
one  needn't  explain  nor  elaborate  nor  take  up  the 
harden  of  dire  demonstration,  htreau.su  you  under- 
stand and  you  feel,  you  allow,  and  you'/i'/wo,  and 
above  all  yon  love  (your  poor  old 'entangled  Hiul 
afflicted  II.  J.).  .  .  ,  Now  at  last  1  am  really  on 
the  rise  and  on  the  higher  ground  again  more  than 
I  have  been,  and  more  nnmislakeahly,  than  at  any 
time  .since  the  first  of  my  illness.  *  Your  letters 
meanwhile,  dearest  Lucy,  were  admirable  and  ex- 
quisite, in  their  rare  beauty  of  your  knowing,  for 
the  appreciation  of  sueh  a  loss  and  sneb  a  wound, 
immensely  what  you  were  bilking  nboiU.  Kvery 
word  went  to  my  heart,  and  il,  was  as  if  you  sat  by 
me  and  held  my  hand  and  let  me  wail,  and  wailed 
yourself,  so  gently  and  intelligently,  with  me.  The 
extinction  of  sueh  n  presence  In'  my  life  as  my 
great  and  radiant  (even  in  sull'ering  and  Morrow) 
brother's,  means  a  hundred  Unrigs  that  I.  can't  begin 
to  say;  but  immcn.sc,  all  I  he  same,  are  the  abiding 
possessions,  (he  interest  and  the  honour.  AVe  will 
talk  of  all  these  things  by  ymir  endlessly  friendly 


vision  of  old  lamplit  gossiping  hours  I)  and  we  will 
pull  together  meanwhile  as  intimately  and  unitedly 
as  possible  even  thus  across  the  separating  sea.  I 
have  pretty  well  settled  to  remain  on  this  side  of 
that  wintry  obstacle  till  late  in  the  spring.  I  am 
at  present  with  my  priceless  sister-in-law  and  her 
clear  delightful  children.  We  came  back  a  short 
time  since  from  the  country  (I  going  for  ten  days 
to  New  York,  the  prodigious,  from  which  I  have 
just  returned,  while  she,  after  her  so  long  and 
tragic  absence,  settled  us  admirably  for  the  winter.) 
We  all  hang  unspeakably  together,  and  that's  why 
I  am  staying.  I  am  getting  back  to  work — though 
the  flood  of  letters  to  be  breasted  by  reason  of  my 
brother's  death  and  situation  has  been  formidable 
in  tbe  extreme,  and  the  "breasting"  (with  the  very 
weak  hand  only  that  I  have  been  able  till  now  to 
lend)  is  even  yet  far  from  over.  My  companions 
are  unspeakably  kind  to  me,  and  I  cherish  the  break 
in  the  excess  of  solitude  that  I  have  been  steeped 
in  these  last  years.  If  I  get  as  "well"  as  I  sec 
reason  now  at  last  to  believe,  I  shall  be  absolutely 
better  than  at  any  time  for  three  or  four — and  shall 
even  feel  sweetly  younger  (by  a  miraculous  emer- 
gence from  my  hideous  year.)  Dreams  of  work 
come  back  to  me — which  I've  a  superstitious  dread 
still,  however,  of  talking  about.  Materially  and 
carnally  speaking  my  "comfort" — odious  wordl — • 
in  a  most  pleasant,  commodious  house,  is  absolute, 
and  is  much  fostered  by  my  having  brought  with 
me  my  devoted  if  diminutive  Burgess,  whom  you 
will  remember  at  Lamb  House.  .  .  .  During  all 
which  time,  however,  see  how  I  don't  prod  you  with 
questions  about  yourself — in  spite  of  my  burning 
thirst  for  knowledge.  After  the  generosity  of  your 
letters  of  last  month  how  can  I  ask  you  to  labour 
again  in  my  too  thankless  cause?  But  I  do  yearn 


sketch  01  your  late  history  will  gladden  my  sight. 
I  wrote  a  day  or  two  ago  to  Hugh  Walpole  and  be- 
sought him  to  go  and  see  you  and  make  me  some 
sign  of  you — which  going  and  gathcring-in  I  hope 
lie  of  himself,  and  constantly,  takes  to.  I  think  of 
you  as  always  heroic — but  I  hope  that  no  particular 
extra  need  for  it  has  lately  salted  your  cup.  Is 
Margaret  on  better  ground  again?  God  grant  it  I 
But  such  things  as  I  wish  to  talk  about — I  mean 
that  we  might  \  But  with  patience  the  hour  will 
strike — like  silver  smiting  silver.  Till  then  I  am 
so  far-offishly  and  so  affectionately  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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To  W.  E.  Norris. 

95  Irving  St. 
Cambridge,   Mass. 
Dec.  13th,  1910. 
My  dear  Norris, 

I  detest  the  thought  that  some  good  word 
or  other  from  me  shouldn't  add  to  the  burden  with 
which  your  Xmas  table  will  groan;  fortunately  too 
the  decently  "good"  word  (as  goods  go  at  this  dark 
crisis)  is  the  one  that  I  can  break  my  long  and 
hideous  silence  to  send  you.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  when  silences  have  been  so  long  and  so  hideous 
the  renewal  of  the  communication,  the  patching-up 
(as  regards  the  mdre  facts)  of  the  weakened  and 
ragged  link,  becomes  in  itself  a  necessity,  or  a  ques- 
tion, formidable  even  to  deterrence.  I  have  had 
verily  an  awnte  terrible — the  fag-end  of  which^  is, 
however,  an  immense  improvement  on  everything 
that  has  preceded  it.  I  won't  attempt,  none  the 
less,  to  make  up  arrears  of  information  in  any  de- 
gree whatever — but  simply  let  off  at  you  this  rude 
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but  affectionate  signal  from  the  desert-island   of 
my  shipwreck— or  what  would  be  such  if  my  situa- 
tion were  not,  on  the  whole,  the  one  with  which  I 
am  for  the  present  most  in  tune.    I  mn  staying  on 
here  witli  my  dear  and  admirable  sister-in-law  and 
her  children,  with  whom  I  have  been  ever  since  my 
beloved  and  illustrious  elder  brother's  death  m  the 
country  at  the  end  of  August.  ...  My  younger 
brother  had  died  just  a  month  before — and  I  nin 
alone  now,  of  my  father's  once  rather  numerous 
house.     But  there— I  am  trying  to  pick  up  lost 
chords— which  is  what  I  didn't  mean  to  ...  I 
expect  to  stick  fast  here  through  January  and  then 
go  for  a  couple  of  months  to  New  York — after 
which  I  shall  hegin  to  turn  my  face  to  England- — 
heaven  send  that  day!    The  detail  of  this  is,  how- 
ever, fluid  and  subject  to  alteration — in  everything1 
save  my  earnest  purpose  of  struggling   back  by 
April  or  May  at  furthest  to  your   (or  verily  my) 
distressed  country;  for  which  I  unceasingly  lan- 
guish. ,  .  .  The  material  conditions  -here    (that  is 
the  best  of  them— others  intensely   and  violently 
not)  suit  me  singularly  afc  present;  as  for  instance 
the  great  and  glorious  American  fact  of  weather, 
to  which  it  all  mainly  comes  back,  but  which,  since 
last  August  here,  I  have  never  known  anything  to 
surpass.    While  I  write  you  this  I  bask  in  golden 
December  sunshine  and  dry,  crisp,   mild   frost — • 
over  a  great  nappe  of  recent  snow,  which  flushes 
with  the  "tenderest"  lights.    This  does  me  a  world 
of  good—and  the  fact  that  I  have  brought  with 
me  my  httle  Lamb  House  servant,  who  hns  lived 
with  me  these  10  years;  but  for  the  rest  my  life  is 
exclusively  in  this  one  rich  nest  of  old!  affections  and 
memories.    I  put  you,  you  see,  no  questions,  but 
please  find  half  a  dozen  very  fond  ones  wrapped 
up  m  every  good  wish  I  send  you  for  the  coming 
year.    A  couple  of  nos.  of  the  Times  have  just 
come   m— and   though   the   telegraph    has    made 


Yours,  my  dear  N orris,  all  affectionately, 

HENBY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Feb.  9th,  1911. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Hideous  and  infamous,  yes,  my  intermina- 
ble, my  abjectly  graceless  silence.  But  it  always 
comes,  in  tlie.se  abnormal  months,  from  the  same 
sorry  little  cause,  which  I  have  already  named  to 
you  to  such  satiety  that  I  really  might  omit  any 
further  reference  to  it.  Somehow,  none  the  less,  I 
find  a  vague  support  in  my  consciousness  of  an  un- 
surpassable abjection  (as  aforesaid)  in  naming  it 
once  more  to  myself  and  putting  afresh  on  record 
that  there's  a  method  in  what  I  feel  might  pass  for 
my  madness  if  you  weren't  so  nobly  sane.  To  write 
is  perforce  to  report  of  myself  and  my  condition — 
and  nothing  has  happened  to  make  that  process  any 
less  an  evil  thing.  It's  horrible  to  me  to  report 
darkly  and  dismally  —  and  yet  I  never  venture 
three  steps  in  the  opposite  direction  without  having 
the  poor  effrontery  flung  back  in  my  face  as  an  out- 
rage on  the  truth.  In  other  words,  to  report  favour- 
ably is  instantly — or  <it  very  short  order — to  be 
hurled  back  on  the  couch  of  anguish — so  that  the 
only  thing  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  to  stay  my 
pen  rather  than  not  report  favourably.  You'll  say 
doubtless:  "Damn  you,  why  report  at  all — if  you 
are  so  crassly  superstitious?  Answer  civilly  and 
prettily  and  punctually  when  a  lady  (and  'such  a 
lady,'  as  Browning  says  I)  generously  and  a  deux 
reprises  writes  to  you — without  'dragging  in  Velas- 


came  back  three  evenings  since  from  23  days  in 
New  York,  and  at  21  East  llth  St.,  of  which  the 
last  six  were  practically  spent  in  bed.  He  had  had 
a  very  fairly  flourishing  fortnight  in  that  kindest 
of  houses  and  tcnderest  of  cares  and  genialest  of 
companies— and  then  repaid  it  all  by  making  him- 
self a  burden  and  a  bore.  I  got  myself  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  possible — by  scrambling  back  here ; 
and  yet,  all  ineonsequently,  I  think  it  likely  I  shall 
return  there  in  March  to  perform  the  same  evolu- 
tion. In  the  intervals  I  quite  take  notice — but  at 
a  given  moment  everything  temporarily  goes.  I 
come  up  again  and  quite  well  up — as  how  can  I  not 
in  order  again  to  re-taste  the  bitter  cup?  But  here 
I  am  "reporting  of  myself"  with  a  vengeance — 
forgive  me  if  it's  too  dreary.  When  all's  said  and 
done  it  will  eventually — the  whole  case — become 
less  so.  Meanwhile,  too,  for  my  consolation,  I  have 
picked  up  here  and  there  wind-borne  bribes,  of  a 
more  or  less  authentic  savour,  from  your  own  groan- 
ing board;  and  my  poor  old  imagination  docs  me 
in  these  days  no  better  service  than  by  enabling  me 
to  hover,  like  a  too-participant  larbin,  behind  your' 
Louis  XIV  chair  (if  it  isn't,  your  chair,  Louis 
Quatorze,  at  least  your  larbin  takes  it  so.)  I  gather 
you've  been  able  to  drive  the  spirited  pen  without 
cataclysms.  ...  I  take  unutterable  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  two  or  three  months  hence  you'll 
probably  be  seated  on  the  high-piled  and  done  book 
— in  the  magnificent  authority  of  the  position,  even 
as  Catherine  II  on  the  throne  of  the  Czars.  (For- 
give the  implications  of  the  comparison  I)  Work 
seems  far  from  me  yet— though  perhaps  a  few 
inches  nearer.  A  report  even  reaches  me  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there's  a  possibility  of  your  deciding  .  .  . 
to  come  over  and  spend  the  summer  at  the  Mount, 
and  this  is  above  all  a  word  to  say  that  in  case  you 


should  do  so  at  nil  betimes  you  will  probably  still* 
sec  me  here;  as  though  1  have  taken  my  passage 
for  England  my  dale  is  only  the  'Uth  .1  uno.  There- 
fore should  you  come  May  1st— -well,  Porphyro 
£row9  faint  1  I  yearn  over  this- — since  it'  you 
shouldn't  come  then  (and  yet  should  be  coming  at 
ill,)  heaven  knows  when  we  .shall  meet  again. 
rhcrc  arc  enormous  reasons  Tor  my  staying  hero 
till  then,  and  enormous  ones  against  my  staying 
longer. 

Such,  dearest  Kdith,  is  my  meagre  budget- 
forgive  me  if  it  isn't  brighter  and  richer.  I  am  but 
jitsl  pulling  through — -and  I  am  doing  ///«/.,  but 
no  nio.ro,  and  so,  you  nee,  have  no  wild  graces  or 
ivavy  tendrils  left  over  for  the  image  I.  project.  I 
shall  try  to  (/row  some  again,  little  by  liulc;  but  for 
the  present  am  as  unganiishcd  in  every  way  as  an 
aged  plucked  fowl  before  the  cook  has  dealt  with 
him.  May  the  great  Chef  .see  his  way  to  serve  me 
up  to  you  some  day  in  some  belter  sauce  I  As  1  urn, 
at  any  rate,  share  me  generously  wilh  your  I  am 
sure  not  infrequent  conmiensanx  .  ,  .  and  ask 
them  to  make  the  best  of  me  (an1  they  love  me — 
as  I  love  them)  even  if  you  give  them  only  the 
drumsticks  and  keen  the  comparatively  tender, 
though  much  shrivelled,  if  once  mighty,  "pinion" 
for  yourself  ...  'I  saw  no  one  of  the  least  "real 
fascination"  (ctfciutcst  du>  yen  of  the  conception  I) 
in  N.Y.— but  the  place  relieved  and  beguiled  me — 
HO  long  as  I  was  dchou-l. — and  Mary  Cadwal  and 
Beatrix  were  as  tendercHt  nursing  mother  and 
bonniest  soour  de  lait  to  me  the  whole  day  long. 
I  really  think  I  shall  take— shall  risk— another  go 
of  it  before  long  again,  and  even  snatch  a  "bite" 
of  Washington  (Washington  pie,  as  we  used  to 
say,)  to  which  latter  the  dear  IT.  Whites  have  most 
kindly  challenged  me.  A  Veil,  .such,  dearest  Kdith, 
are  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poorl  I  hang 
about  you,  however  inarticulately,  de  toutcs  le.s 
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forces  de  mon  etre  and  am  always  your  fondly 
faithful  old 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Miss  Rlioda  llrouylilon. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Muss. 
February  25th,  1911. 

Dear  Rhoda  Broughton, 

I  hale,  and  have  hated  all  along,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  silence  and  darkness  in  the  once  so 
bright  and  animated  air  of  oiir  ancient  commerce — 
that  is  our  old  and  so  truly  valid  friendship;  and 
I  am  irresistibly  moved  to  strike  a  fresh  light,  as 
it  were,  and  sound  a  hearty  call — so  that  the  un- 
canny spell  may  break  (working,  as  it  has  done, 
so  much  by  my  own  fault,  or  my  great  infirmity.) 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  dear  Mary  Clarke, 
not  overflowing  with  any  particularly  blest  tidings, 
and  containing,  as  an  especial  note  of  the  minor 
key,  an  allusion  to  your  apparently  aggravated 
state  of  health  and  rather  captive  condition.  This 
has  caused  a  very  sharp  pang  in  my  battered  breast 
— for  steadily  battered  I  have  myself  been,  battered 
all  round  and  altogether,  these  long  months  and 
months  past:  even  if  not  to  the  complete  extinction 
of  a  tender  sense  for  the  woes  of  others. 

...  I  tell  you  my  sorry  talc,  please  believe  me, 
not  to  harrow  you  up  or  "work  upon"  yon — under 
the  harrow  as  you  have  yourself  been  so  cruelly 
condemned  to  sit;  but  only  because  when  one  has 
been  long  useless  and  speechless  and  graceless,  and 
when  one's  poor  powers  then  again  begin  to  reach 
out  for  exercise,  one  immensely  wants  a  few  per- 
sons to  know  that  one  hasn't  been  basely  indifferent 


•  , 

And  then  my  desire  has  been  great  to  lalk  with 
you,  mid  1  even  fee!  that  1  am  doing  so  a  little 
through  this  pale  and  limping  .substitute-— and  .such 
are  sonic  of  the  cheerful  points  1  .should  infallibly 
have  made  had  1  been-— or  were  1  just  now — race 
to  face  with  yon.  J leaven  speed  the  day  for  some 
occasion  more  like  that  larger  and  braver  contact 
than  these  indVcetual  accents.  Kneh  are  the  pray- 
ers with  which  I.  beguile  the-  tedium  of  vast  wastes 

of  homesickness  here where,  frnnlcly,  the  sense  of 

aching  exile  attends  me  the  live-long  day,  and  re- 
sists even  the  da'///,le  of  Mich  days  as  these  particular 
ones  happen  to  be— -a  glory  of  golden  sunshine  and 
air  both  crisp  and  soft,  (hat  pours  itself  out  in  un- 
stinted Hoods  and  would  transfigure  and  embellish 
the  American  scene  to  my  jaundiced  eye  if  any- 
thing could.  !Hut  belter  ilfty  years  of  fngland— 
where  indeed  I  have,  alas,  almost  had  my  fifty 
years  1  However,  count  on  me  to  at  least  try  to 
put  in  a  few  more. 

.  ,  .  I  hear  from  Howard  Sturgis,  and  I  bear, 
that  is  linvc  heard  from  W.  M,  N  orris;  but  so  have 
you,  doubtless,  oftener  and  more  checringly  than 
I:  all  such  communications  seem  to  me  today  in 
the  very  minor  key  indeed — in  which  respect  they 
match  my  own  (you  at  least  will  say  I)  JJut  I  don  t 
dream  of  your  "answering11  this  -it  pretends  to  all 
the  purity  of  absolutely  disinterested  affection.  I 
only  wish  I  could  fold  up  in  it  some  faint  reflection 
of  the  flood  of  golden  winter  sunshine,  some  breath 
of  the  still,  mild,  already  vernal  air  that;  wraps  me 
about  here  (as  I  just  mentioned,)  while  1  write, 
and  reminds  me  that  grim  and  prim  Moston  is  after 
all  in  the  latitude,  of  Rome  though  indeed  only 
to  mock  at  the  aching  impatience  of  your  all  faith- 
ful, forth-reaching  old  friend, 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Maxell  3rd,  1911. 

My  dear  Wells, 

I  seem  to  have  Imd  notice  from  my  house- 
keeper at  Ilye  that  you  have  very  kindly  sent  me 
there  a  copy  of  the  New  Mnchiavelli — which  she 
has  forborne  to  forward  me  to  these  tariff-guarded 
shores;  in  obedience  to  my  general  instructions. 
But  tliis  needn't  prevent  me  from  thanking  you 
for  the  generous  gift,  which  will  keep  company 
with  a  brave  row  of  other  such  valued  signs  of  your 
remembrance  at  Lamb  House;  thanking  you  all 
the  more  too  that  I  hadn't  waited  for  gift  or  guer- 
don to  fall  on  you  and  devour  you,  but  have  just 
lately  been  finding  the  American  issue  of  your 
wondrous  book  a  sufficient  occasion  for  that.  Tims 
it  is  that  I  can't  rest  longer  till  I  make  you  some 
small  sign  at  last  of  my  conscious  indebtedness. 

I  have  read  you  then,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you, 
with  an  intensified  sense  of  that  life  and  force  and 
temperament,  that  fulness  of  endowment  and  easy 
impudence  of  genius,  which  makes  you  extraordi- 
nary and  which  have  long  churned  my  unstinted 
admiration:  you  being  for  me  so  much  the  most 
interesting  and  masterful  prose-painter  of  your 
English  generation  (or  indeed  of  your  generation 
unqualified)  that  I  see  you  hang  there  over  the  sub- 
ject scene  practically  all  alone;  a  far-flaring  even 
though  turbid  and  smoky  lamp,  projecting  the 
most  vivid  and  splendid  golden  splotches,  creating 
them  about  the  field — shining  scattered  innumer- 
able morsels  of  a  huge  smashed  mirror.  I  seem  to 
feel  that  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  your  great 
gift — The  N.M.  makes  me  most  particularly  feel 
it— than  that  you  bedevil  and  coerce  to  the  extent 
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to  which  yours  are  ex  Ironic  ly  alien,  and  I'or  whom 
the  groat  interest  of  the  art  we  prncLi.su  involves 
a  lot  of  considerations  and  preoccupations  over 
which  you  more  and  more  ride  roughshod  and 
triumphant—when  yon  don't,  lliut  is,  witli  a  .strange 
and  brilliant  impunity  of  your  own,  leave  them  to 
one  .side  altogether  (which  -/.v  indeed  what  you  now 
apparently  incline  must  to  do.)  Your  hig  feeling 
Cor  life,  your  capacity  1'or  chewing  up  Ihe  thickness 
of  the  world  in  such  enormous  mouthfuls,  while  you 
fairly  slohher,  .so  to  .speak,  with  Ihe  multitudinous 
taste—  this  constitutes  for  me  a  rare  and  wonderful 
and  admirahlc  exhibition,  on  your  part,  in  itself, 
.so  that  one  should  doubtless  frankly  n.nk  one'n  sell' 
what  the  devil,  in  the  way  ol1  cil'cet  and  evocation 
and  general  demonic  activity,  one  wants  more. 
Well,  I  am  willing  for  to-day  to  let  it  stand  at  that; 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  or  the  llr.st 
bull',  is  so  alive  and  kicking  -and  snrawlingl  -so 

e  all  s 


vivid  and  rich  and  strong  -nlinve  all  so 
(in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,)  and  1  make  re- 
monstrance-— for  I  do  remonstrate  -  bear  upon  the 
bad  service  you  have  done  your  cause  by  riding  so 
bard  again  that  accurst  autobiographic  form  which 
puts  a  premium  on  the  loose,  the  improvised,  the 
cheap  and  the  easy.  Save  in  the  fantastic  and  the 
romantic  (Copperdcld,  .lane  Kyre,  that  charming 
thing  of  Stevenson's  with  the  had  title—  "Kid- 
napped"?) it  lia.s  no  authority,  no  persuasive  or 
convincing  force  its  grasp  of  reality  and  truth 
isn't  strong  and  disinterested.  11.  Crusoe,  e.g., 
isn't  a  novel  at  all.  There  is,  to  my  vision,  no 
authentic,  and  no  really  interesting  ami  no  bctnill- 
fid,  report;  of  things  on  the.  novelist's,  the  painter's 
part  unless  a  pnrlicular  detachment  has  operated, 
unless  tin.1  girnl,  wlcwpot  or  crucible  of  Ihe  imagina- 
tion, of  the  observant  and  recording  and  interpret- 
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tntion  for  the  aesthetic,  the  ivprc-st'iiUlinnal,  end 
is  terribly  wanting  in  autobiography  brought,  its 
the  horrible  phrase  is,  up  to  (Into.  Thai's  my  main 
"criticism"  on  the  NM.  and  on  the  whole  ground 
there  would  be  a  hundred  limits  moiv  to  say.  IL'n 
accurst  thnt  I  am  not  near  enough  lo  ynn_to  sny 
them  in  Ics.s  floundering  fashion  than  Ibis  hut 
give  me  time  (I  return  to  J'lnghuul  in  June,  ncvt-r 
again,  D.V.,  to  leave  it—snrinise  Mr.  lU'iningLitii 
thereby  as  1  may  I)  and  wu  will  jaw  an  far  as  you 
will  keep  me  company.  Meanwhile  1  don't  twtnt 
to  send  across  the  wintry  sea  anything  Iml  my  rx- 
presscd  gratitude  for  the  immt'iisi:  iinprc.s.siiuii.slit* 
and  speculative  wealth  and  variety  of  your  hunk. 
Yours,  my  dear  Wells,  ever, 

JAMIM. 


P.S.  (  I  think  the  exhibition  of  "I,tn-eu  a.s  "Lovt;11 
—  functional  Love—-  always  sullVrs  from  a  ct-rlitiu 
inevitable  and  insnrinonntalile  (lal.-fnolnliH'NM  (fur 
the  reader's  nerves  etc.;)  which  is  only  In  lit'  coim- 
tcrplotted  by  roundabout  arts  a.s  hy  Irariiw  it 
through  indirectness  and  torluo.sUii'H*  of  ajipiit'it- 
tion  and  effect  —  to  keep  it  .somehow  iutcrcx-tintf  tuul 
productive  (tlunigh  I  don't  mean  /rprodut'livrl) 
lint  this  again  is  a  big  subject. 

P.S,%.  I  am  like  yonr'liero'.s  for-saki'ii  wifr:  I 
know  havinff  things  (the  things  of  lift-,  liiHlory.  llu« 
world)  only  as,  and  by  keeping  them.  Sn,  and  BO 
only,  I  do  have  them  I 
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To  C.  12.  Wheeler. 

"The  Outcry"  had   not   appeared   on    the   stage,  but 

was  shortly  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  narrative.  ...  _ 

The  following  refers  to  a  suggestion,  not  carried  further  l  ; 

at  this  time,  that  the  play  might  be  performed  by  the 
Stage  Society. 

21  East  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York  City. 

April  9th,  1911. 
Dear  Christopher  Wheeler, 

I  am  not  back  in  England,  as  you  see,  and 
shall  not  be  till  toward  the  end  of  June.  I  have 
almost  recovered  from  the  very  compromised  state 
in  which  my  long  illness  of  hist  year  left  me,  but 
not  absolutely  and  wholly.  I  am,  however,  in  a 
very  much  better  way,  and  the  rest  is  a  question  of 
more  or  less  further  patience  and  prudence.  About 
the  "Outcry,"  in  the  light  of  your  plan,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  moment  isn't  favourable  for  me  to  discuss 
or  decide.  I  have  made  a  disposition,  a  "literary 
use,"  of  that  work  (so  as  not  to  have  to  view  it  as 
merely  wasted  labour  on  the  one  hand  and  not 
sickeningly  to  hawk  it  about  on  the  other)  which 
isn't  propitious  to  any  other  present  dealing  with 
it — though  it  might  not  (in  fact  certainly  wouldn't) 
[be  unfavourable]  to  some  eventual  theatrical  life 
for  it.  Before  I  do  anything  else  I  must  first  see 
what  shall  come  of  the  application  I  have  made  of 
my  play.  This,  you  see,  is  a  practically  unhelpful 
answer  to  your  interesting  inquiry,  and  I  am  sorry 
the  actual  situation  so  limits  the  matter.  I  rejoice 
in  your  continued  interest  in  the  theatrical  question, 
and  I  dare  say  your  idea  as  to  a  repertory  effort  on 
the  lines  you  mention  is  a  thing  of  light  and  life. 
But  I  have  little  heart  or  judgment  left,  as  I  grow 
older,  for  the  mere  theatrical  mystery:  the  drama 
interests  me  as  much  as  ever,  but  I  see  the  theatre- 


futile  and  fallacious  and  treacherous  that  1  am 
practically  quite  "off", from  it  and  can  but  let  it 
pass.  Pardon  my  weary  cynicism— and  try  me 
again  later.  The  conditions— the  theatre-question 
generally— in  this  country  are  horrific  and  unspeak- 
able—utter, and  so  far  as  I  can  sec  irreclaimable,' 
barbarism  reigns.  The  anomalous  fact  is  that  the 
theatre,  so  called,  can  flourish  in  barbarism,  but 
that  any  drama  worth  speaking  of  can  develop 
but  in  the  air  of  civilization.  However,  keep  tight 
hold  of  your  clue  and  believe  me  yours  ever, 

HKNKY  JAMES. 


To  Dr.  J.  William  White. 

95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

May  12th,  1911. 
My  dear  J.  William, 

I  have  from  far  back  so  dragged  you,  and 
the  gentle  Letitia  even,  not  less,  through  the  deep 
dark  desperate  discipline  of  my  unmatched  genius 
for  not  being  quick  on  the  epistolary  trigger,  that, 
with  such  a  perfection  of  schooling — quite  my  prize 
pupils  and  little  show  performers  in  short — I  can 
be  certain  that  you  won't  so  much  as  have  turned 
a  hair  under  my  recent  probably  unsurpassed  ex- 
hibitions of  it.  Nevertheless  I  shall  expect  you  to 
sit  up  and  look  bright  and  gratified  (even  quite  in- 
telligent— like  true  heads  of  the  class)  now  that  I 
do  write  and  reward  your  exemplary  patience  and 
beautiful  drill.  Yes,  dear  prize  pupils,  I  feel  I  can 
fully  depend  on  you  to  regard  the  present  as  a. 
"regular  answer"  to  your  sweet  letter  from  Ber- 
muda; or  to  behave,  beautifully,  as  if  you  did — 
which  comes  to  the  same  tiling.  Above  all  I  can 


Miiriau  hiniNuU'  1ms  been  stiller — incessant  and  uu- 
mlevTviuled  uud  veully  not  leaving  him  n  moment's 
attention  Cor  anything  else.,  lie  is  .still  very  limp 
and  bewildered  with  it  all — yet  with  a  gleam  of 
heller  things  ahead,  that  after  his  dire  and  inter- 
minable ordeal,  and  though  llie  gleam  ha.s  hut  just 
broken  out,  causes  him  to  turn  to  you  again  with 
Unit  fond  (idi-lity  which  enjoyed  its  liveliest  expres- 
sion, in  the  ancient  past,  on  the  day,  never  to  lie 
forgoltcn,  when  we  had  such  an  adVetionate  scuttle 
It)  get  ahead  of  each  other  in  making  a  joyous  bon- 
fire of  Lamb  IFou.se  in  honour  of  your  so  acclaimed 
arrival  there;  Lclilia  -silling  by,  with  her  impartial 
smile,  as  the  ([tiecn  tit'  beauty  at  u  Tournament. 
(She  will  remember  how  she  crowned  the  victor 
I  modcslly  forbear  lo  name  him:  and  what  a  ruin- 
ously— •(:()  /////IT— Denial  frit  tic.  jnic  resulted  from 
Die  ex[H-nsive  application  of  my  lirandinhcd  lorch.) 
'Well,  Ihe  up.shoL  of  it  all  is  that  1  have  put  oil1  my 
sailing  by  the  Maurelania  of  June  'Ulh-  but  not 
alas  to  your  Olympic,  vessel  of  the  gotl.s,  evi- 
dently, later  that  month,  I  have  .shifted  to  the 
name  Muuve.imnit  of  August  '2ml—  urgent  imd  in- 
timate family  reasons  making  for  my  Htop-over  (ill 
then.  So  wnen  [  sec.  yon  in  Kngland,  as  1  fondly 
count  on  doing  after  this  dismal  interlude,  it  will 
be  during  the  delightful  weeks  you  will  .spend  there 
in  the  autumn,  when  all  your  alhletie  laurels  have 
been  gathered,  all  your  high-class  hotels  cheeked 
ofl1,  all  your  obedient  servants  (except  mc.l)  lipped, 
and  all  your  portentous  drafts  honoured,  Let  us 
plot  out  lho.se  sweet  September  days  ft  little  even 
now  •  Id  //(c  at  least  dream  of  them  as  a  mipremc 
lest,  proof  and  consecration,  of  what  relnrm'ng 
health  will  once  more  enable  me  to  sland.  I  am 
loo  unutterably  glad  lo  be  going  back  even  with 
a  further  delay  I.  am  wasted  to  a  shadow  (even 


we  applied  the  match.  You  see  the  loss  for  you 
now)— by  the  way;  if  you  had  only  allowed  it  to 
stand  1)  I  have  taken  places  in  the  Reform  Gal- 
lery "for  the  coronation"— and  won  them  by  ballot 
—for  the  second  procession:  and  now  palmed  them 
off  on  two  of  my  female  victims — after  such  a 
quandary  in  the  choice!  Apropos  of  coronations 
and  such-like,  won't  you,  when  you  write,  very 
kindly  give  me  some  news  of  the  dear  dashing 
Abbeys,  long  lost  to  sight  and  sound  of  me?  It 
lias  come  round  to  me  in  vague  ways  that  they  have 
at  last  actually  left  Morgan  Hall  for  some  newly- 
acquired  princely  estate;  do  you  know  where  and 
what  the  place  is?  A  gentle  word  on  this  head 
would  immensely  assuage  my  curiosity.  Where- 
ever  and  whatever  it  is,  let  us  stay  there  together 
next  September  1  You  see  therefore  how  practical 
my  demand  is.  Of  course  Ned  will  paint  this 
coronation  too — while  his  hand  is  in.  And  oh  you 
should  be  here  now  to  share  a  holy  rage  with  jne. 
.  .  ,  Sucli  is  this  babyish  democracy. 
Ever  your  grand,  yet  attached  old  aristocrat, 

HENIIY  JAMKS. 


To  T.  Bailej/  Sanders. 

Uarack-Matiff  Farm, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

May  27,  1911. 
My  dear  Bailey, 

It  greatly  touches  and  gratifies  me  to  hear 
from  you— even  though  I  have  to  inflict  on  you  the 
wound  of  a  small  announced  (positively  last)  post- 
ponement of  my  re-appearance.  1  like  to  think 
that  you  may  be  a  little  wounded— wanton  as  that 


England — than  which  there  can  be  no  sweeter  or 
more  healing  sense  to  my  bruised  and  aching  and 
oh  so  nostalgic  soul.  ...  I  am  exceedingly  better 
in  health,  I  thank  the  "powers" — and  even  pre- 
sume to  figure  it  out  that  I  shall  next  slip  between 
the  soft  swing-doors  of  Athene  in  the  character  of 
a  confirmed  improver,  struggle!*  upward,  or  even 
bay-crowned  victor  over  ills.  Don't  lament  my 
small  procrastination — a  matter  of  only  six  weeks; 
for  I  shall  then  still  better  know  where  and  how 
I  am.  I  am  at  the  present  hour  (more  literally) 
staying  with  some  amiable  cousins,  of  the  more 
amiable  sex — supposedly  at  least  (my  supposition 
is  not  about  the  cousins,  but  about  the  sex) — in 
the  deep  warm  heart  of  "New  England  at  its 
best."  This  large  Connecticut  scenery  of  moun- 
tain and  broad  vale,  recurrent  great  lake  and 
splendid  .river  (the  great  Connecticut  itself,  the 
Housatonic,  the  l(1armington,)  all  embowered  with 
truly  prodigious  elms  and  maples,  is  very  noble 
and  charming  and  sympathetic,  and  made — on  its 
great  scale  of  extent — to  be  dealt  with  by  the  blest 
motor-car,  the  consolation  of  my  declining  years. 
This  luxury  I  am  charitably  much  treated  to,  and 
it  does  me  a  world  of  good.  The  enormous,  the 
unique  ubiquity  of  the  "auto"  here  suggests  many 
reflections — but  I  can't  go  into  these  now,  or  into 
any  branch  of  the  prodigious  economic  or  "soci- 
ological" side  of  this  unspeakable  and  amazing 
country;  I  must  keep  such  matters  to  regale  you 
withal  in  poor  dear  little  Lamb  House  garden; 
for  one  brick  of  the  old  battered  purple  wall  of 
"which  I  would  give  at  this  instant  (home-sick 
quand  meme)  the  whole  bristling  state  of  Con- 
necticut. I  shall  "stay  about"  till  I  embark — that 
may  represent  to  you  my  temperamental  or  other 
gain.  However,  you  must  autobiographically 
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regale  me  not  a  bit  less  than   yours,   my  dear 
Bailey,  all  faithfully, 

HENKY  JAMES. 


To  Sir  T.  H.  Warren. 

The  following  letter  to  the  President  of  Magdalen  refers 
to  the  offer  of  un  honorary  degree  at  Oxford,  subse- 
quently conferred  In  1912. 

Salisbury,  Connecticut. 
May  29th,  1911. 

My  dear  President, 

I  was  more  sorry  than  I  can  say  to  have 
to  cable  you  last  evening  in  that  disabled  sense. 
I  had  some  time  ago  taken  my  return  passage  to 
England  for  June  14th,  hut  more  lately  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  was  so  good  as  to  invite  me  to 
receive  an  Honorary  Degree  at  their  hands  on  the 
28th  of  that  month — the  same  day  as  your  En- 
caenia. Urgent  and  intimate  family  reasons  con- 
spired to  make  a  delay  advisable;  so  I  accepted 
the  Harvard  invitation  and  have  shifted  my  de- 
parture to  August  2nd. 

Behold  me  thus  committed  to  Harvard — and 
unable  moreover  at  this  season  of  the  multitu- 
dinous (I  mean  of  the  rush  to  Europe)  to  get  a 
decent  berth  on  an  outward  ship  even  were  I  to 
try.  The  formal  document  from  the  University 
arrived  with  your  kind  letter — proposing  to  me 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  as  your  letter 
mentions;  and  quickened  my  great  regret  fit  be- 
ing thus  perversely  prevented  from  embracing  an 
occasion  the  appeal  of  which  I  might  so  have 
connected  with  your  benevolence. 

I  should  feel  an  Oxford  degree  a  very  great 
honour  and  a  great  consideration,  and  I  am  writ- 
ing of  Bourse  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
I  rejoice  to  be  going  back  at  last  to  a  more 
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iimu'dinle—  tir  more  pos.sihlc--  .sight  and  sound  of 
rou  and  tif  all  your  .surrounding  amenities  aiul 
Dorics.  Vet  I.  wish  loo  1  eoulil  open  lo  you  for 
.  few  (lays  llu:  impression  of  Ik:  Uungs  about  me 
icre;  in  the  warm,  Hie  very  warm,  heart  oi'  ".New 
'Ingland  atilsbi'.sl,"  .sm-lin  vn.st  abounding  Arcadia 
»C  mountains  and  broad  vales  nnd  great  rivur.s 
nd  lar^c  lakes  and  white  villages  embowered  in 
M'odigiouN  c'lniH  mid  maples.  It  is  cxtrannli- 
uirily  heiiuLil'ul  and  graceful  and  idyllici  -Coi- 
\ineriea.  .  .  . 

1  um  very  wneerely  nnd  fitilli Cully  nnd  gratn- 
iilly  yours, 

HKNRV  .)AMKH. 


To  Minn  Nlk».  Mmntt'i. 

rfiinlcr  nnd  hrr  diinglili-L-H  !md  IHTII  IT.  »)'.'» 
at.  Hulinliury,  (loiiiuT.lu'.ul,  In  I  he  piTmlmtf  May. 


Ifouso,  Rye. 
Aug.   1/511),  1011. 

"Beloved  dearest;  darling  May! 

Your  HO  hi'imUfully  tunnnn  \Mcv  of  Aug. 
[fit  renehen  me  bei'e  this  a.m.  through  Hurry—  who 
ippwirs  lo  liavc  jjielced  ii  out  of  per/1  iliw»  at  lliu 
Hebnont  after  I  had  Hailed  (at  jiecj)  of  dawn)  on 
'\ng.  VJnd.  It  deeply  and  oxqui.sitrly  toiu-hes 
no  —HO  bowed  down  under  Ihti  shame  of  my  long 
lilcnci!  to  all  your  JIouKe,  to  your  Kjjlciulid  inotber 
u  pnrtieulur,  have  I  veinaint'd  ever  siuec  this  day 
[  brought  my  litlle  vimt  to  you  to  a  healed  elose  - 
.vluch  .sounds  ahmmlly  as  if  1  bad  left  yon  in  a 
•age  after  a  violent  diHcusHiou.  Hut  yon  will  know 
.00  well  what  I  mean  nnd  how  i\w  appalling  mim- 
ncr  Unit  wius  (?\vn  then  beginning  so  niiivel.V(to 
:ook  for  us  could  only  prove,  a  well-nigh  falnl  di.sh 
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to  your  aged  find  infirm  uncle.  I  met  the  full  force 
of  this  awful  and  almost  (to  the  .moment  I  sailed) 
unbroken  visitation  just  after  leaving  you — and, 
frankly,  it  simply  demoralized  me  and  flattened 
me  out.  Manners,  memories,  decencies,  all  alike 
fell  from  me  and  I  simply  lay  for  long  weeks  a 
senseless,  stricken,  perspiring,  inconsiderate,  un- 
clothed mass,  I  expected  and  desired  nothing  hut 
to  melt  utterly  away  —  and  could  only  treat  ^ny 
nearest  and  dearest  as  if  they  expected  and  desired 
no  more.  I  am  convinced  that  you  all  didn't  and 
that  you  noticed  not  at  all  that  I  had  become  a 
most  ungracious  and  uncommunicative  recipient  of 
your  bounty.  I  lived  from  day  to  day,  most  of 
the  time  in  my  bath,  and  please  tell  your  mother 
that  when  I  thought  of  you  it  was  to  say  to  myself, 
"oh,  they're  all  up  to  their  necks  together  in  their 
Foxhunter  spring,  and  it  would  be  really  indiscreet 
to  break  in  upon  them  I"  That  is  how  I  do  trust 
you  have  mainly  spent  your  time — though  in  your 
letter  you're  too  delicate  to  mention  it.  I  was 
caught  as  in  two  or  three  firetraps — I  mean  places 
of  great  and  special  suffering,  as  during  a  week 
at  the  terrific  Intervale,  N.H.,  from  July  1st  to 
8th  or  so  (with  the  kind  Merrimans,  themselves 
Salamanders,  who  served  me  nothing  but  hot  food 
and  expected  clothing;)  but  I  found  a  blest  refuge 
betimes  with  my  kind  old  friend  George  .Tames 
(widower  of  Lily  Lodge,)  at  the  tip  end  of  the 
Nahant  promontory,  quite  oxit  at  sea,  where,  amid 
gardens  and  groves  and  on  a  vast  breezy  verandah, 
my  life  was  most  mercifully  saved  and  where  I 
stuck  fast  till  the  very  eve  of  my  sailing.  ...  I 
got  back  here,  myself,  with  a  great  sense  that  it 
was,  quite  desperately,  high  time;  though,  alas,  I 
came  upon  the  same  brassy  sky  and  red-hot  air 
here  as  I  left  behind  me — it  has  been  as  formid- 
able a  summer  here  as  in  the  U.S.  Kvcry  thing  is 
scorched  and  blighted— my  garden  a  tiling  almost 


weeks,  Lnu  llicnuomutcr  is  mostly  lit  00,  and  still 
it  goes  (Hi.  (IK)  in  this  thick  JKnglish  air  i.s  like 
100  with  us.)  The  like  was  never  seen,  and  famine- 
threatening  strikes  (at  London  and  Liverpool 
docks,)  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  ami  the 
smash  of  the  I lcm.su  of  Lords  and,  a.s  many  people 
hold,  of  the  enn.slilulinn,  complete  the  picture  of  a 
distracted  and  afflicted  country.  Nevertheless  1 
shouldn't  mind  it  .so  much  ii'  we  could  only  have 
rain.  Then  I  Hunk  all  troubles  would  end,  or 
lucml— and  at  least  1  Hhould  begin  to  Jlnd  myself 
again.  1  can't  do  so  yet,  and  am  waiting  to  .see 
how  and  where  .1  am, 

1  directed  Nolinan,  of  JJo.ston,  to  send  yon  a 
photograph  of  a  little  old-- ever  HO  ancient  am- 
lirotypo  fcot  me  by  Lilla  1'crry  to  have  copied—- 
her  husband  T.  S.  1*.  having  been  in  obscure  pos- 
session of  it  for  half  u  century.  It  will  at  least 
show  you  whore  and  bow  1  wan  in  about  my  Kith 
year.  I  strike  myself  a.s  such  a  swccl;  litlle  thing 
limb  I  want  you,  and  your  mother,  to  sec  it  in  order 
to  believe  it  — though  she  will  believe  it  more  easily 
than  you,  It  looks  even  a  great  deal  like  her  about 
that  time  Loo— we  were  always  thought  to  look  a 
little  alike.  .  ,  ,  My  journey  (voyage)  out  on  Hie- 
ing smooth  swift  MaurcliuiiagiLve  me,  and  has  left 
me  with,  such  a  .sense  as  of  a  few  hours'  pampered 
few//,  making  a  mere  mouthful  of  the.  waste  of 
waters,  that  I  kind  of  promise  myself  to  conic  hack 
"all  the  time."  J  had  never  been  so  blandly  jnst 
lifted  across,  Tell  your  mother  and  Hasina,  and 
Leslie  that  I  just  elierish  and  ndoru  them  all.  I 
cling  to  the  memory  of  all  those  lovely  motor* 
hours;  tell  Leslie  in  particular  how  dear  I  hold 
the  remembrance  of  onr  run  together  to  Stook- 
hridgc.  and  Kmily  T.'s  that  wonderful  long  day. 
And  I  had  the  swecle.st  passages  with  great  Ko- 
sina.  But  1  fold  you  all  together  in  my  arms,  with 


HENUY  JAMES. 


To  Howard  Sturgis. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  17th,  1011. 
Beloved  creature! 

As  if  I  hadn't  mainly  spent  my  time  since 
my  return  here  (a  week  ago  yesterday)  in  writh- 
ing and  squirming  for  very  shame  at  having  left 
your  several,  or  at  least  your  generously  two  or 
three  last,  exquisite  outpourings  unanswered.  But 
1  had  long  before  sailing  from  la-bos,  dearest 
Howard,  and  especially  during  the  final  throes  and 
exhaustions,  been  utterly  overturned  by  the  savage 
heat  and  drought  of  a  summer  that  had  set  in  furi- 
ously the  very  last  of  May,  going  crescendo  all 
that  time — and  of  which  I  am  finding  here  (so  far 
as  the  sky  of  brass  and  the  earth  of  cinders  is  con- 
cerned) so  admirable  an  imitation.  I  have  shown 
you  often  enough,  I  think,  how  much  more  I  have 
in  me  of  the  polar  bear  than  of  the  salamander — 
and  in  fine,  at  the  time  I  last  heard  from  you,  pen, 
ink  and  paper  had  dropped  from  my  perspiring 
grasp  (though  while  in  the  grasp  they  had  never 
felt  more  adhesively  sticky,)  and  I  had  become  a 
mere  prostrate,  panting,  liquefying  mass,  wailing 
to  be  removed.  I  was  removed — at  the  date  I 
mention — pressing  your  supreme  benediction  (in 
the  form  of  eight  sheets  of  lovely  "stamped  pa- 
per,'* as  they  say  in  the  U.S.)  to  my  heaving 
bosom;  but  only  to  less  sustaining  and  refreshing 
conditions  than  I  had  hoped  for  here.  You  will 
understand  how  some  of  these — in  this  seamed  and 
cracked  and  blasted  and  distracted  country — strike 
me;  and  perhaps  even  a  little  how  I  seem  to  my- 


further  toleration  of  grid-irons  had  reached  its 
lowest  ebb.  Such  a  pile  of  waiting  letters  greeted 
me  here — most  of  them  pushing  in  with  an  in- 
decency of  clamour  before  your  dear  delicate  sig- 
nal. 15ut  it  is  always  of  you,  dear  and  delicate 
and  supremely  interesting,  that  I  have  been  think- 
ing, and  here  is  just  a  poor  palpitating  stopgap  of 
a  reply.  Don't  take  it  amiss  of  my  wise  affection 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  going 
to  Scotland.  Go,  go,  and  stay  as  long  as  you  ever 
can — it's  the  sort  of  tiling  exactly  that  will  do  you 
a  world  of  good,  I  am  to  go  there,  I  believe,  next 
month,  to  stay  four  or  five  days  with  John  Cad- 
walader — and  eke  with  Minnie  of  that  ilk  (or  more 
or  less,)  in  Forfarshire — but  that  will  probably  be 
lateish  in  the  month;  and  before  I  go  you  will  have 
come  back  from  the  Eshers  and  I  have  returned 
from  a  visit  of  a  few  days  which  I  expect  to  embark 
upon  on  Saturday  next.  Then,  when  we  are  gath- 
ered in,  no  power  on  earth  will  prevent  me  from 
throwing  myself  on  your  bosom.  Forgive  mean- 
while the  vulgar  sufficiency  and  banality  of  my 
advice,  above,  as  to  what  will  "do  you  good"— 
loathsome  expression  I  But  one  grasps  in  one's 
haste  the  cheapest  current  coin.  I  commend  my- 
self strongly  to  the  gentlest  (no,  that's  not  the 
word — say  the  firmest  even  while  the  fairest)  of 
.Williams,  and  am  yours,  dearest  Howard,  ever  so 
yearningly, 

HENRY  JAMES.     . 

P.S.  I  don't  know  of  course  in  the  least  what 
Esher's  "operation"  may  have  been — but  I  hope 
not  very  grave  and  that  he  is  coming  round  from 
it.  I  should  like  to  he  very  kindly  remembered 
to  her — who  shines  to  me,  from  far  back,  in  so 
amiable  a  light.  .  .  . 


JL  I/    ML  I  O. 


Hill,  Theydon  Mount,  Epping. 
August  27th,  1911. 

Dearest  Alice, 

I  want  to  write  you  while  I  nm  here — and 
it  helps  me  (thus  putting  pen  to  paper  does)   to 
conjure  away  the  darkness  of  this  black  anniver- 
sary—just a  little.     I  have  been  dreading  this 
day— as  I  have  heen  living  through  this  week,  as 
you  and  Peg  will  have  done,  and  Bill  not  less, 
under  the  shadow  of  all  the  memories  and  pangs 
of  a  year  ago — but  there  is  a  strange   (strange 
enough  1)  kind  of  weak  anodyne  of  association  in. 
doing  so  here,  where  thanks  to  yom1  support  and 
unspeakable  charity,  utterly  and  entirely,   I   got 
sufficiently  better  of  my  own  then  deadly  visita- 
tion of  misery  to  struggle  with  you  on  to  ATau- 
heim.     I  met  here  at  first  on   coining  down   a 
week — nine  days — ago  (quite  fleeing  from  the  hot 
and  blighted  Eye)  the  assault  of  all  that  miserable 
and  yet  in  a  way  helpful  vision — but  have  since 
been  very  glad  I  came,  just  as  I  am  glad  that 
you  were  here  then — in  spite  of  everything.   .  .  . 
I  am  adding  day  to  day  here,  as  you  see — partly 
because  it  helps  to  tide  me.  over  a  bad — not  physi- 
cally  bad — time,  and  partly  because  my  admirable 
and  more  than  ever  wonderful  hostess  puts  it  so  as 
a  favour  to  her  that  I  do,  that  I  can  only  oblige 
her  in  memory  of  ah!  her  great  goodness  to  us — 
when  it  did  make  such  a  difference— of  May  1910. 
So  I  daresay  I  shall  stay  on  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
more  (I  don't  want  to  stir,  for  one  thing,  till  we 
have  had  some  relief  by  water.    It  has  now  rained 
in  sonic  places,  but  there  has  fallen  as  yet  no  drop 
here  or  hereabouts— and  the  earth  is  sickening  to 
behold.)     I  have  my  old  i-oom— and  I  have  paid 
a  visit  to  yours— which  is  empty.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Swyn- 


uvc  uuiiiyuuuun — uie  IMIIUCUISIIIIICUL  ui  LUC 
sea  Town  Hall,  I  believe;  Queen  Elizabeth  taking 
refuge  (at  Chelsea)  under  an  oak  during  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  she  finds  the  great  oak  here  and 
Mrs.  Hunter,  in  a  wonderful  Tudor  dress  and 
headgear  and  red  wig,  to  be  admirably,  though  too 
beautifully,  the  Queen:  with  the  big  canvas  set  up, 
out  of  doors,  by  the  tree,  where  her  marvellous 
model  still  finds  time,  on  top  of  everything,  to 
pose,  Jioopcd  and  ruffled  and  decorated,  and  in  A 
most  trying  queenly  position.  Mrs.  S.  is  also  do- 
ing— finishing — the  portrait  of  me  that  she  pushed 
on  so  last  year, 

.  .  .  But  goodbye,  dearest  Alice,  dearest  all.  I 
hope  your  Mother  is  with  you  and  that  Harry  has 
begun  to  take  his  holiday — bless  him,  I  bless  your 
Mother  too  and  send  her  my  affectionate  love. 
Goodbye,  dearest  Alice.  Your  all  faithful 

HENRY. 


To  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner. 

Hill,  Theydon,  Mount,  Epping. 
September  8rd,  1911. 

Dearest  Isabella  Gardner, 

Yes,  it  has  been  abominable,  my  silence 
since  I  last  beard  from  you — so  kindly  and  beauti- 
fully and  touchingly — during  those  few  last  flur- 
ried and  worried  days  before  I  left  America. 
They  were  very  difficult,  they  were  very  deadly 
days:  I  was  ill  with  the  heat  and  the  tension  and 
the  trouble,  and,  amid  all  the  things  to  be  done  for 
the  wind-up  of  a  year's  stay,  I  allowed  myself  to 
defer  the  great  pleasure  of  answering  you,  yet  the 
general  pain  of  taking  leave  of  you,  to  some  such 
supposedly  calmer  hour  as  this.  ...  I  fled  away 
from  my  little  south  coast  habitation  a  very  few 


tne  siiaaeiess  gmru  imu 
and  took  refuge  among-  tliese  supposedly  dense 
shades— yet  where  also  all  summer  no  drop  of  rain 
has  fallen.  There  is  less  of  a  glare  nevertheless, 
and  more  of  the  cooling  motor-ear,  and  a  very  vast 
and  beautiful  old  William  and  Mary  (and  older) 
house  of  a  very  interesting  and  delightful  charac- 
ter, which  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  an 
admirable  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter, 
who  tells  me  that  she  happily  knows  you  ancj  that 
you  were  very  kind  and  helpful  to  her  during  a 
short  visit  she  made  a  few  (or  several)  years  ago 
to  America.  It  is  a  splendid  old  house  —  ami 
though,  in  the  midst  of  lipping  Forest,  it  is  but  a 
ninety  minutes'  motor-ride  from  London,  it's  as 
sequestered  and  woodhmded  as  if  it  were  much 
deeper  in  the  country.  And  there  are  innumerable 
other  interesting  old  places  about,  and  such  old- 
world  nooks  and  corners  and  felicities  as  make  one 
feel  (in  the  thick  of  revolution)  thnt  anything  that 
"happens" — happens  disturbingly — to  this  wonder- 
ful little  attaching  old  England,  the  ripest  fruit 
of  time,  can  only  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Even  the  North  Shore  and  its  rich  wild  beauty 
fades  by  comparison— even  East  Gloucester  and 
Cecilia's  clamorous  little  bower  make  a  Jess  ex- 
quisite harmony.  Nevertheless,  I  think  tenderly 
even  of  that  bustling  desert  now — such  is  the  magic 
of  fond  association.  George  James's  shelter  of  me 
in  his  seaward  fastness  during  those  else  insuffer- 
able weeks  was  a  mercy  I  can  never  forget,  and 
my  beautiful  day  with  you  from  iLynn  on  and  on, 
to  the  lovely  climax  above-mentioned,  is  a  cherished 
treasure  of  memory.  I  water  this  last  sweet  with- 
ered flower  in  particular  with  tears  of  regret — that 
we  mightn't  have  had  more  of  them.  I  hope  your 
month  of  August  has  gone  gently  and  reasonably 
and  that  you  have  continued  to  be  able  to  put  it  in 


gave  tne  only  savour — or  tne  mam  one — that  my 
consciousness  knew  at  those  bad  times;  and  if  you 
cultivated  it  duly  and  cultivated  sweet  peace,  into 
the  bargain,  as  hard  as  ever  you  could,  I'll  engage 
that  you're  better  now — and  will  continue  so  if 
you'll  only  really  take  your  unassailable  stand  on 
sweet  peace.  You  will  find  in  the  depth  of  your 
admirable  nature  more  genius  and  vocation  for  it 
than  you  .have  ever  let  yourself  find  out — and  I 
hereby  give  you  my  blessing  on  your  now  splendid 
exploitation  of  that  hitherto  least  attended-to  of 
your  many  gardens.  Become  rich  in  indifference — 
to  almost  everything  but  your  fondly  faithful  old 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

By   "Her"   is   meant   Mrs.    Whnrton's   motor,   always 
referred  to  by  the  chauffeur  us  "she." 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Sept.  27th,  1911. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Alas  it  is  not  possible — it  is  not  even  for 
a  moment  thinkable.  I  returned,  practically,  but 
last  night  to  my  long-abandoned  home,  where  every 
earthly  consideration,  and  every  desire  of  my  heart, 
conspires  now  to  fix  me  in  some  sort  of  recovered 
peace  and  stability;  I  cling  to  its  very  doorposts, 
for  which  I  have  yearned  for  long  months,  and  the 
idea  of  going  forth  again  on  new  and  distant  and 
expensive  adventure  nils  me  with — let  me  frankly 
say — absolute  terror  and  dismay — the  desire,  the 
frantic  impulse  of  scared  childhood,  to  plunge  my 
head  under  the  bedclothes  and  burrow  there,  not 
to  "let  it  (i.e.  Hcr\)  get  mel"  In  fine  I  want  as 
little  to  renew  the  junketings  and  squanderings  of 
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something  very  different,  to  whicli  I  must  begin 
immediately  to  address  myself  —  and  even  if  my 
desire  were  intense  indeed  there  would  be  gross 
difficulties  for  me  to  overcome.    But  enough  —  don't 
let  me  pile  up  the  agony  of  the  ungracious  —  as  any 
failure  of  response  to  a  magnificent  invitation  can 
only  be.    Let  me  simply  gape  all  admiringly,  from 
a  distance,  at  the  splendour  of  your  own  spirit  and 
general  resources  —  or  rather  let  me  just  simply 
stay  my  pen  and  hide  my  head   (under  the  bed- 
clothes  before-  mentioned.)      My    finest  deepest 
sense  of  the  general  matter  is  that  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  my  future  (in  which  I  sec  myself  reviving 
again  to  certain  things,  very  definite  things,  that 
I  want  to  do)   absolutely  lays  an  interdict    (to 
which  I  oh  so  fondly  bowl)  on  my  ever  leaving 
these  shores  again.    And  I  have  no  scruple  of  say- 
ing this  to  you  —  your  beautiful  genius  being  so  for 
great  globe-adventures  and  putting  girdles  round 
the  earth.   Mine  is,  incomparably,  for  brooding  like 
the^Hen,  whom  I  differ  from  but  by  a  syllable  in 
designation;  and  see  how  little  I  personally  lose  by 
it,  since  your  putting  on  girdles  so  quite  inevitably 
involves  your  passing  at  a  given  moment  where 
I  can  reach  forth  and  grab  you  a  little.     Don't 
despise  me  for  a  spiritless  worm,  only  livrez-vous-y 
yourself  .  .  .  with  all  pride  and  power,  and  unroll 
the  rich  record  later  to  your  so  inevitably  deprived 
(though  so  basely  resigned)  and  always  so  faith- 
fully fond  old 

HENRY  JAMES. 


battered  and  tattered  ex  -  neighbour  above  all  to 
demean  himself  in  the  glittering  presence  of  sueh 
a  letter?  Yes,  I  have — through  the  force  of  dire 
accidents — treated  you  to  the  most  confused  and 
aching  void  that  could  pretend  to  pass  for  the  mere 
ghost  of  conversability,  and  yet  you  shine  upon  me 
still  with  your  own  sole  light — the  absolute  dazzle 
of  which  very  naturally  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
You  are  a  monster — or  almost! — of  magnanimity, 
as  well  as  beauty  and  ability  and  (above  all,  clear- 
ly) of  felicity,  and  there  is  nothing  for  me,  I  quite 
recognise,  but  to  collapse  and  grovel.  JJehold  me 
before  you  worm-like  therefore  —  a  pretty  pon- 
derous worm,  but  still  capable  of  the  quiver  of 
sensibility  and  quite  inoffensively  transportable — 
whether  by  motor-car  or  train,  or  the  local,  frugal 
fly.  There  is  an  almost  incredible  kindness  for  me 
in  your  and  Wilfred's  being  prepared  literally  to 
harbour  and  nourish,  to  exhibit  on  your  bright 
scene,  publicly  and  all  incongruously,  so  aged  and 
dingy  a  parasite;  but  a  real  big  breezy  happiness 
sometimes  begets,  I  know,  a  regular  wantonness 
of  charity,  a  fond  extravagance  of  altruism,  and  I 
surrender  myself  to  the  wild  experiment  with  the 
very  most  pious  hope  that  you  won't  repent  of  it. 
You  shall  not  at  any  point,  I  promise  you,  if  the 
effort  on  my  part  decently  to  grace  the  splendid 
situation  can  possibly  stave  it  off.  I  will  bravely 
come  then  on  Friday  27th — arriving,  in  the  after- 
noon, by  any  conveyance  that  you  are  so  good  as 
to  instruct  me  to  adopt.  And  even  as  the  earth- 
worm might  aspire — occasion  offering — to  mate 


company.    I  rejoice  in  your  offering  me  that  cher- 
ished company,  there  is  a  rare  felicity  in  it:  for 
Howard  is  the  person  in  all  the  world  who  is  kind- 
est to  me  next  after  you.    I  shall  rejoice  to  see  Wil- 
fred again,  and  be  particularly  delighted  to  see 
him  as  my  host;  our  acquaintance  began  a  long 
time  ago,  but  seemed  till  now  to  have  been  blighted 
by  adversity.    This  splendidly  jnakcs  up — and  all 
the  good  I  thought  of  him  is  confirmed  for  me  by 
his  thinking  so  much  good  of  you.    It  will  thrill  me 
likewise  to  see  your  bower  of  bliss — a  fester  Burg 
in  a  distracted  world  just  now,  and  where  I  pray 
that  good  understandings  shall  ever  hold  their  own. 
It  mustn't  be  difficult  to  be  happy  with  you  and 
by  you,  dear  Clare,  and  you  will  see  how  I,  for  my 
permitted  part,  shall  pull  it  off.    I  was  lately  very 
happy  m  Scotland— happy  for  me,  and  for  Scot- 
land 1 — and  it  must  have  been  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  (L  being  in  Forfarshire)  you  were, 
or  were  even  about  to  be,  though  unknown  to  me, 
in  the  neighbouring  county.     This  created  an  at- 
mosphere— over  and  above  the  bonny  Scotch;   I 
kind  of  sniffed  your  great  geniality — from  afar;  so 
you  see  the  kind  of  good  you  can't  help  doing-  me. 
It's  rapture  to  think  that  you'll  do  me  yet  more — 
at  closer  quarters,  and  I  am  yours,  my  dear  Clare, 
all  affectionately, 

HENHY  JAMES. 


AET.  08    TO  MISS  ALICE  RUNNELLS        201 


To  Miss  'Alice  Runnells. 

H.  J.'s  nephew  William,  his  brother's  second  son,  had 
just  become  engaged  to  Miss  Runnells. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Oct.  4th,  1911. 
My  very  dear  Niece, 

I  must  tell  you  at  once  all  the  pleasure  your 
beautiful  and  generous  letter  of  the  23rd  Septem- 
ber has  given  me.  It's  a  genuine  joy  to  have  from 
yon  so  straight  the  delightful  truth  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  talking 
to  me  with  an  exquisite  young  confidence  and  treat- 
ing me  as  the  fond  and  faithful  and  intensely  par- 
ticipating old  uncle  that  I  want  to  be.  It  makes 
me  feel — all  you  say — how  right  I've  been  to  be 
glad,  and  how  righter  still  I  shall  be  to  be  myself 
confident.  How  shall  I  tell  you  in  return  what 
an  interest  I  am  going  to  take  in  you — and  how  I 
want  you  to  multiply  for  me  the  occasions  of  show- 
ing it?  You  see  I  take  the  greatest  and  tendercst 
interest  in  Bill — and  you  and  I  feel  then  exactly 
together  about  that.  We  shall  do — always  more 
or  less  together  I — everything  we  can  think  of  to 
help  him  and  back  him  up,  and  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing more  interesting  and  more  paying.  I  expect 
somehow  or  other  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him — and 
of  you ;  and  count  on  you  to  bring  him  out  to  me 
on  the  very  first  pretext,  and  on  him  to  bring  you. 
He  is  splendidly  serious  and  enticr;  it's  a  great 
thing  to  be  as  entier  as  that.  And  he  has  great 
ability,  great  possibilities,  which  will  take,  and  so 
much  reward,  all  the  bringing  out  and  wooing  forth 
and  caring  and  looking  out  for  that  we  can  give 
them — as  faith  and  affection  can  do  these  things; 
though  of  a  certainty  they  would  go  their  own  way 
in  spite  of  us — the  fine  powers  would — if,  unluckily 
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for  us,  they  didn't  appeal  to  us,  I  like  to  think  of 
you  working  out  your  ideas — planning  all  those 
possibilities  together—in  the  wondrous  Chocorua 
October  —  where  I  hope  you  are  staying  to  the 
end— and  even  if  intensity  at  the  studio  naturally 
suffers  for  the  time  it  has  only  fallen  back  a  little 
to  gather  again  for  the  spring.  I  mean  in  par- 
ticular the  intensity  of  which  you  were  the  subject 
and  centre,  and  which  must  have  at  first  been  some- 
what hampered  by  its  own  very  excess.  Bill's  only 
danger  is  in  Jiis  tendency  to  be  intensely  intense — 
which  is  a  bit  of  a  waste;  if  one  is  intense  (and  it's 
the  only  thing  for  an  artist  to  be)  one  should  be 
economically,  that  is  carelessly  and  cynically  so:  in 
that  way  one  limits  the  conditions  and  tangles  of 
one's  problem.  But  don't  give  Bill  this  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  way  you  and  I  are  going  to  pull  him 
through:  we  shall  do  much  better  yet — only  it's 
past,  far  past,  midnight  and  the  deep  hush  of  the 
little  old  sleeping  town  suggests  bed-time  rather 
as  the  great  question  for  the  moment.  I  have  come 
back  to  this  admirable  small  corner  with  great  joy 
and  profit — and  oh,  dear  Alice,  how  earnestly  you 
are  awaited  here  at  some  not  really  distant  hour 
by  your  affectionate  old  uncle, 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  "small  fiction"  sent  to   Mrs.   Harrison  was  The 
Outcry. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Oct.  19,  1911. 
Dear  Mrs.  Harrison, 

I  am  more  touched  than  I  can  say  by  your 
gentle  _and  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  poor 
little  sign  of  contrition  and  apology  (in  the  shape 
of  a  slight  offered  begiiilement)  that  referred  to 
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my  graceless  silence  after  the  receipt  of  a  beautiful 
word  of  sympathy  in  a  great  sorrow  months  and 
months  ago — I  am  ashamed  to  remind  you  of  how 
many  I  You  now  heap  coals  of  fire,  as  the  phrase 
is,  on  my  head — and  I  can  scarcely  bear  it,  for  the 
pure  crushing  sense  of  your  goodness.  I  was  in 
truth,  at  the  time  of  your  other  letter,  deeply  sub- 
merged— at  once  horribly  bereft  and  very  ill  physi- 
cally, but  I  was  really  almost  as  much  touched  by 
the  kindness  of  which  yours  was  a  part  as  I  was 
either.  Only  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  at  the 
time  in  the  way  of  recognition — at  the  time  or  for 
n  long  while  afterwards;  and  when  at  last  I  did 
begin  to  emerge  —  after  a  very  difficult  year  in 
America  which  came  to  an  end  only  two  months 
ago,  my  very  indebtednesses  were  paralysing — my 
long  silence  required,  to  my  sore  sense,  so  much 
explanation.  However,  I  have  little  by  little 
explained — to  some  friends;  though  I  think  not  to 
those  I  count  as  closest — for  such,  one  feels,  are 
the  best  comprehenders,  without  one's  having  to  tell 
too  much. 

I  am  in  town,  you  see — not  at  liye,  having  gone 
back  there  definitely,  three  weeks  ago,  to  the  ques- 
tionable experiment  of  taking  up  my  abode  there 
for  the  season  to  come.  The  experiment  broke 
down — I  can  no  longer  stand  the  solitude  and  con- 
finement, the  immobilisation,  of  that  contracted 
corner  in  these  shortening  and  darkening  weeks 
and  months.  These  things  have  the  worst  effect 
upon  me — and  I  fled  to  London  pavements,  lamp- 
lights, shop  fronts,  taxi's — and  friends;  amid  all  of 
which  I  have  recovered  my  equilibrium  excellently, 
and  .shall  do  so  still  more.  It  means  definitely  for 
me  no  more  winters  at  rueful  Rye — only  summers, 
though  I  hope  plenty  of  them.  I  go  down  there, 
however,  for  bits,  to  keep  my  small  household  to- 
gether— I  can't  yet,  or  till  I  arrange  some  frugal 
footing,  bring  it  up  here;  and  I  shall  be  delighted 


nights.  1  snail  De  eager  lor  uus, 
municate  with  you  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
seems  to  glimmer.  Please  express  to  Irederic 
Harrison  my  hearty  participation,  by  sympathy 
and  sense,  in  all  the  fine  things  that  axe  now  so 
handsomely  happening  to  him;  he  is  a  splendid 
example  and  incitement  (excitement  in  fact)  fov 
those  climhing  the  great  hill— the  hill  of  the  long 
faitli  and  the  stout  staff— just  after  him,  and  who 
see  him  so  little  spent  and  so  erect  against  the  sky 
at  the  top.  We  see  you  with  him,  dear  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, making  scarcely  Jess  brave  a  figure — at  least 
to  your  very  faithful  old  friend, 

HKNKY  JAMISS. 

P.S.    I  have  it  at  heart  to  mention  that  my  small 
fiction  was  written  two  years  ago — in  1909. 


To  Miss  Theodora  liosanquet* 

On  this  appeal  Miss  Dosanquct,  H.    J.'s   amanuensis, 
secured  rooms  for  him  in  Lawrence  Street,  Chelsea. 

105  Tall  Mall,  S.W. 
October  27th,  1911. 

Dear  Miss  Bosanquet, 

Oh  if  you  could  only  have  the  real  right 
thing  to  miraculously  propose  to  me,  you  and  Miss 
Bradley,  when  I  see  you  on  Tuesday  at  4.301  IFor 
you  see,  by  this  bolting  in  horror  and  loathing  (but 
don't  repeat  those  expressions  I)  from  Rye  for  the 
winter,  my  situation  suddenly  becomes  special  and 
difficult;  and  largely  through  this,  that  having  got 
back  to  work  and  to  a  very  particular  job,  the  need 
of  expressing  myself,  of  pushing  it  on,  on  the  old 
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Remingtonese  terms,  grows  daily  stronger  within 
me.  But  I  haven't  a  seat  and  temple  for  the  Rem- 
ington and  its  priestess— can't  have  here  at  this 
club,  and  on  the  other  hand  can't  now  organize  a 
permanent  or  regular  and  continuous  footing  for 
the  London  winter,  which  means  something  un- 
furnished and  taking  (wasting,  now)  time  and 
thought.  I  want  a  sma.ll,  very  cheap  and  very 
clean  furnished  flat  or  trio  of  rooms  etc.  (like  the 
one  we  talked  of  under  the  King's  Cross  delusion — 
only  better  and  with  some,  a  very  few,  tables  and 
chairs  and  fireplaces,)  that  I  could  hire  for  2  or 
3 — 3  or  4 — months  to  drive  ahead  my  job  in — the 
Remington  priestess  and  I  converging  and  meet- 
ing there  morning  by  morning — and  it  being 
preferably  nearer  to  her  than  to  me;  though  near 
tubes  and  things  for  both  of  us!  I  must  keep  on 
this  place  for  food  and  bed  etc. — I  have  it  by  the 
year — -till  I  really  have  something  else  by  the  year 
— for  winter  purposes  —  to  supersede  it  (Lamb 
House  abides,  for  long  summers. }  Your  researches 
can  have  only  been  for  the  imfurnished — but  look, 
think  t  inventl  Two  or  three  decent  little  tabled 
and  chaired  and  lighted  rooms  would  do.  I  catch 
a  train  till  Monday,  probably  late.  But  on  Tues- 
day! 

Yours  ever, 

HKNRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  William  James. 

The  book  on  which  H.  J.  wus  now   at  work  was  A 
Small  Boy  and  Others. 

The  Athenaeum,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Nov.  13th,  1911. 
Dearest  Alice, 

I  must  bless  you  on  the  spot  for  your  dear 
letter  of  the  22nd— continued  on  the  31st.    I  clutch 
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so  at  everything  that  concerns  and  emanates  from 
you  all  that  I  kind  of  pine  fov  the  need  of  it  all  the 
while — or  at  any  rate  am  immensely  and  positively 
bettered  by  every  scrap  of  the  dear  old  Library  life 
that  you  can  manage  to  waft  over  to  me.  ...  I 
find,  naturally,  that  I  can  think  of  you  all,  and 
mingle  with  yon  so,  ever  so  much  more  vividly  than 
I  could  of  old — through  the  effect  of  all  those 
weeks  and  months  of  last  year — which  have  had  at 
any  rate  that  happy  result,  that  I  have  the  con- 
stant image  of  your  days  and  doings.  You  must 
think  now  very  cheerfully  and  relievedly  of  mine — 
because  distinctly,  yes,  dear  brave  old  London  is 
working  my  cure.  The  conditions  here  were  what 
I  needed  all  the  while  that  I  was  so  far  away  from 
them — I  mean  because  they  are  of  the  kind  ma- 
terially best  addressed  to  helping  me  to  work  my 
way  back  to  an  equilibrium.  ...  I  shall  see  how 
it  works — from  10.30  to  1.80  each  day — and  let 
you  hear  more ;  but  it  represents  the  yearning  effort 
really  to  get,  more  surely  and  swiftly  now,  up  to 
my  neck  into  the  book  about  William  and  the  rest 
of  us.  I  have  written  to  Harry  to  ask  him  for  cer- 
tain of  the  young,  youthful  letters  (copies  of 
them)  which  I  didn't  bring  away  with  me — on  the 
other  hand  I  have  found  some  six  or  eight  very 
precious  ones  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  Father's 
that  I  have  with  me  (thrust  into  Father's  envel- 
opes etc.)  Of  Father's,  alas,  very  few  are  useable; 
they  are  so  intensely  domestic,  private  and  per- 
sonal. 

November  19th.  I  find  with  horror,  dearest 
Alice,  that  I  have  inadvertently  left  this  all  these 
days  in  my  portfolio  (interrupted  where  I  broke  off 
above,)  under  the  impression  that  I  had  finished 
and  posted  it.  This  is  dreadful,  and  I  am  afraid 
shows  how  the  beneficent  London,  for  all  its  benefi- 
cence, docs  interpose,  invade  and  distract,  giving 
one  too  many  things  to  do  and  to  bear  in  mind  at 
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once.  What  sickened  me  is  that  I  have  thus  kept 
my  letter  over  a  whole  wasted  week — so  far  as  being 
in  touch  with  you  all  is  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand  this  lapse  of  time  enables  me  blessedly  to  con- 
firm, in  the  light  of  further  experience,  whatever 
of  good  and  hopeful  the  beginning  of  the  present 
states  to  you.  .  .  , 

In  the  third  place  a  most  valued  letter  from 
Harry  has  come,  accompanying  a  packet  of  more 
of  William's  letters  typed,  for  which  I  heartily 
thank  him,  mid  promising  me  some  others  yet.  I 
am  writing  to  him  in  a  very  few  days,  and  will  then 
tell  him  how  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  him  about 
the  kind  of  use  to  he  made  by  me  of  all  these  early 
things,  the  kind  of  setting  they  must  have,  the 
kind  of  ericompassment  that  the  book,  as  my  book, 
my  play  of  reminiscence  and  almost  of  brotherly 
autobiography,  and  filial  autobiography  not  less, 
must  enshrine  them  in.  The  book  I  see  and  feel 
will  be  difficult  and  unprecedented  and  perilous — 
but  if  I  bring  it  off  it  will  be  exquisite  and  unique; 
bring  it  off  as  I  inwardly  project  it  and  oh  so 
devoutly  desire  it.  I  greatly  regret  only,  also, 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  letters  from  Alice. 
She  clearly  destroyed  after  Father's  death  all  the 
letters  she  had  written  to  them — him  and  Mother — 
in  absence,  and  this  was  natural  enough.  But  it 
leaves  a  perfect  blank — though  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  all  my  own  intimate  memories.  Could 
you  see — ask — if  Fanny  Morse  has  kept  any?  that 
is  just  possible.  She  wrote  after  all  so  little.  I 
marvel  that  I  have  none — during  the  Cambridge 
years.  But  she  was  so  ill  that  writing  was  rare  for 
her — very  rare.  However,  I  must  end  this.  I  hope 
the  Irving  St.  winter  wears  a  friendly  face  for  you. 
I  think  so  gratefully  and  kindly  now  of  the  little 
chint?,y  parlour — blest  refuge.  I  re-embrace  dear- 
est Peg  and  I  do  so  want  some  demonstration  of 
what  Aleck  is  doing.  It's  a  pang  to  hear  from  you 
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that  he  "isn't  so  well  physically."  What  does  that 
sadly  mean?  I  send  him  all  my  love  and  to  your 
mother.  Ever  your 

HENRY. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Nov.  19th,  1911. 
Dearest  Edith, 

There  are  scarce  degrees  of  difference  in  my 
constant  need  of  hearing  from  you,  yet  when  that 
felicity  comes  it  manages  each  time  to  seem  pre- 
eminent and  to  have  assuaged  an  exceptional  hun- 
ger. The  pleasure  and  relief,  at  any  rate,  three 
days  since,  were  of  the  rarest  quality — and  it's  al- 
ways least  discouraging  (for  the  exchange  of  senti- 
ments) to  know  that  your  wings  are  for  the  moment 
folded  and  your  field  a  bit  delimited.  I  knew  you 
were  back  in  Paris  as  an  informer  passing  hereby 
on  his  way  thence  again  to  N.Y.  had  seen  you  din- 
ing at  the  Ritz  en  nombreuse  compagnie,  "looking 
awfully  handsome  and  stunningly  dressed."  And 
Mary  Hunter  cesjours-ci  had  given  me  earlier  and 
more  exotic  news  of  yon,  yet  coloured  with  a  great 
vividness  of  sympathy  and  admiration.  .  .  .  But 
I  feel  that  it  takes  a  hard  assurance  to  speak  to 
you  of  "arriving"  anywhere — as  that  implies  start- 
ing and  continuing,  and  before  your  great  heroic 
rushes  and  revolutions  I  can  only  gape  and  sigh 
and  sink  back.  It  requires  an  association  of  ease — 
with  the  whole  heroic  question  (of  the  "up  and 
doing"  state) — which  I  don't  possess,  to  presume 
to  suggestionise  on  the  subject  of  a  new  advent, 
Great'will  be  the  glory  and  joy,  and  the  rushing  to 
and  fro,  when  the  wide  wings  are  able,  marvellously, 
to  show  us  symptoms  of  spreading  again — and  here 
I  am  (mainly  here  this  winter)  to  thrill  with  the 
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of  pavement;  and  even  here  I  seem  to  find  I 
can  work — and  n'ai  pas  maintenant  d'autre  idee. 
Apropos  of  which  aid  to  life  your  remarks  about 
my  small  latest-born  are  absolutely  to  the  point. 
The  little  creature  is  absolutely  of  the  irresistible 
sex  of  her  most  intelligent  critic — for  I  don't  pre- 
tend, like  Lady  Macbeth,  to  bring  forth  men-chil- 
dren only.  You  speak  at  your  ease,  cherc  Madame, 
of  the  interminable  and  formidable  job  of  my  pro- 
ducing il  mon  age  another  Golden  Bowl — the  most 
arduous  and  thankless  task  I  ever  set  myself. 
However,  on  all  that  il  y  aurait  bien  des  choses  a 
dire;  and  meanwhile,  I  blush  to  say,  the  Outcry  is 
on  its  way  to  a  fifth  edition  (in  these  few  weeks), 
whereas  it  has  taken  the  poor  old  G.li.  eight  or 
nine  years  to  get  even  into  a  third.  And  I  should 
have  to  go  back  and  live  for  two  continuous  years 
at  Lamb  House  to  write  it  (living  on  dried  herbs 
and  cold  water  —  for  "staying  power"  —  mean- 
while;) and  that  would  be  very  bad  for  me,  would 
probably  indeed  put  an  end  to  me  altogether.  My 
own  sense  is  that  I  don't  want,  and  oughtn't  to  try, 
to  attack  ever  again  anything  longer  (save  for 
about  70  or  80  pages  more)  than  the  Outcry.  That 
is  deja  assez  difficile — the  "artistic  economy"  of 
that  inferior  little  product  being  a  much  more 
calculated  and  ciphered,  much  more  cunning  and 
(to  use  your  sweet  expression)  crafty  one  than  that 
of  five  G.B.'s.  The  vague  verbosity  of  the  Oxus- 
flood  (beau  nom!)  terrifies  me — sates  me;  whereas 
the  steel  structure  of  the  other  form  makes  every 
parcelle  a  weighed  and  related  value.  Moreover 
nobody  is  really  doing  (or,  ce  me  semble,  as  I  look 
about,  can  do)  Outcries,  while  all  the  world  is  doing 
G.B.'s — and  vous-meme,  chert*  Madame,  tout  le 
premier:  which  gives  you  really  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag!  My  vanity  forbids  me  (instead  of  the  more 


me  so  close,  aeuiemcru;  aiors  je  compterais  oatir 
a  great  many  (a  great  many,  entcndezvous?)  Out- 
cries— and  on  donnees  autrcment  rich.  About  tliis 
present  one  hangs  tlie  inferiority,  the  comparative 
triviality,  of  its  primal  origin.  But  pardon  this 
flood  of  professional  egotism.  I  have  in  any  case 
got  back  to  work — on  something  that  now  the  more 
urgently  occupies  me  as  the  time  for  me  circum- 
stantially to  have  done  it  would  have  been  last  win- 
ter, when  I  was  insuperably  unfit  for  it,  and  that  is 
extremely  special,  experimental  and  as  yet  occult. 
I  apply  myself  to  my  effort  every  morning  at  a 
]ittle  repaire  in  the  depths  of  Chelsea,  a  couple  of 
little  rooms  that  I  have  secured  for  quiet  and  con- 
centration— to  winch  our  blest  taxi  whirls  me  from 
hence  every  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  where  I 
meet  my  amanuensis  (of  the  days  of  the  com- 
position of  the  G.B.)  to  whom  I  gueuler  to  the  best 
of  my  power.  In  said  repaire  I  propose  to  crouch 
and  me  blottir  (in  the  English  shade  of  the  word, 
for  so  intensely  revising  an  animal,  as  well)  for 
many,  many  weeks;  so  that  I  fear  dearest  Kdith, 
your  idea  of  "whirling  me  away"  will  have  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  sense  worn  by  "away" — as  it  clearly  so 
gracefully  will!  For  there  arc  senses  in  which  that 
particle  is  for  me  just  the  most  obnoxious  little 
object  in  the  language.  Make  your  fond  use  of  it 
at  any  rate  by  first  coming  away — away  hither.  .  . 
Yours  all  and  always, 

HENHY  JAMES. 

P.S.  This  was  begun  five  days  ago — and  was 
raggedly  and  ruthlessly  broken  off — had  to  be — 
and  I  didn't  mark  the  place  this  Sunday  a.m.  where 
I  took  it  up  again — on  page  6th.  But  I  put  only 
today's  date — as  I  didn't  put  the  other  day's  at  the 
time. 
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To  W.  E.  Norris. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

January  5th,  1912. 
My  dear  Norris, 

I  don't  know  whether  to  call  this  a  belated 
or  a  premature  thing;  as  "a  New  Year's  offering" 
(and  my  hand  is  tremendously  in  for  those  just 
now,  though  it  is  also  tremendously  fatigued)  it  is 
a  bit  behind ;  whereas  for  an  independent  overture 
it  follows  perhaps  indiscreetly  fast  on  the  heels  of 
my  Christmas  letter.  However,  as  since  this  last 
I  have  had  the  promptest  and  most  beautiful  one 
from  you — a  miracle  of  the  perfect  "fist"  as  well  as 
of  the  perfect  ease  and  grace — I  make  hold  to  feel 
that  I  am  not  quite  untimely,  that  you  won't  find 
me  so,  and  I  offer  you  still  all  the  compliments  of 
the  Season — sated  and  gorged  as  you  must  by  this 
time  be  with  them  and  vague  thin  sustenance  as 
they  at  best  afford.  If  I  hadn't  already  in  the 
course  of  the  several  score  of  letters  which  had  long 
weighed  on  me  and  which  I  really  retired  to  this 
place  on  Dec.  80th  to  work  off  as  much  as  anything 
else,  run  into  the  ground  the  image  of  the  coming1 
year  as  the  grim,  veiled,  equivocal  and  sinister  fig- 
ure who  holds  us  all  in  his  dread  hand  and  whom 
we  must  therefore  grovel  and  abase  ourselves  at 
once  on  the  threshold  of,  as  to  curry  favour  with 
him,  I  would  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  it — but  I 
leave  it  there  as  it  is;  though  if  you  do  wish  to  crawl 
beside  me,  here  I  am  flat  on  my  face.  I  am  putting 
in  a  few  more  days  here — in  order  to  bore  if  pos- 
sible through  my  huge  heap  of  postal  obligations, 
the  accumulation  of  three  or  four  years,  and  not 
very  visibly  reduced  even  by  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  last  week.  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  written 
so  many  letters  within  the  same  space  of  time — 
and  I  really  think  that  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the 


to  spend  Sunday  with  some  friends  near  Maid- 
stone  (they  have  lately  acquired  and  extraordi- 
narily restored  Allington  Castle,  which  is  down  in 
a  deep  sequestered  bottom,  plants  its  huge  feet  in 
the  Mertway,  actually  overflowed,  I  believe,  up  to 
its  middle).  I  come  back  here  again  (with  acute 
lumbago,  I  quite  expect,)  and  begin  again—that 
is,  write  300  more  letters;  after  which  I  relapse 
fondly,  and  I  think  very  wisely,  upon  London. 
Now  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  bo  in  this  place  {by 
having  so  committed  myself  to  it  for  better  for 
worse  as  I  had  in  the  past)  I  find  I  quite  like  it- 
having  enjoyed  the  deep  peace  and  ease  of  it  this 
last  week;  but  I  have  to  go  away  to  prove  to  my- 
self the  non-obligation  to  stay,  and  that  takes  some 
doing— which  I  shall  have  set  about  by  the  loth. 
London  was  quite  delicious  during-  that  brown  still 
Xnmstide — the  four  or  five  days  after  I  wrote  to 
you:  the  drop  of  life  and  of  traffic  was  beyond  any- 
tiling  of  the  sort  I  had  ever  seen  in  that  frame.  The 
gregariousness  of  movement  of  the  population  is 
an  amazing  phenomenon — they  had  vanished  so  in 
a  bunch  that  the  streets  were  an  uncanny  desert, 
with  the  difference  from  of  old  that  the  taxis  and 
motors  were  more  absent  than  the  cabs  and  car- 
riages and  busses  ever  were,  for  at  any  given 
moment  the  horizon  is  through  this  power  of  dis- 
appearance, void  of  them — whereas  the  old  things 
had>  through  their  slowness,  to  hang  about.  One 
gets  a  taxi,  by  the  way,  much  faster  than  one  ever 
got  a  handsome  (lo,  I  have  managed  to  forget  how 
to  write  the  extinct  objectl) — and  yet  one  gets  it 
from  so  much  further  away  and  from  such  an  at 
first  hopeless  void.  .  .  . 

Very  romantic  and  charming  the  arrival  of  your 
gallant  George — from  all  across  Europe — for  his 
Xmas  eve  with  you;  your  account  of  it  touches  me 
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and  I  find  myself  ranking  you  with  the  celebrated 
fair  of  history  and  fable  for  whom  the  swimmings 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  breakings  of  the  lance 
were  perpetrated.  I  congratulate  you  on  such  a 
George  in  these  for  the  most  part  merely  "awfully 
sorry"  days,  and  him  on  a  chance  of  which  he  must 
have  been  awfully  glad.  And  apropos  of  such 
felicities — or  rather  of  felicities  pure  and  simple, 
and  not  quite  such,  I  do  heartily  hope  that  you  will 
go  on  to  Spain  with  your  niece  in  the  spring — I'm 
convinced  that  you'll  find  it  a  charming  adventure. 
I've  myself  utterly  ceased  to  travel — I'm  a  limpet 
now,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  on  the  rock  of  Britain, 
but  I  intensely  enjoy  the  travels  of  my  friends. 

My  pen  fails  and  my  clock  strikes  and  I  am 
yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards, 

Lamb  House,  Hye, 
Jan.  5th,  1912. 

Dear  Miss  Betham  Edwards, 

I  can  now  at  last  tell  you  the  sad  story  of  the 
book  for  Emily  Morgan — which  I  am  having  put 
up  to  go  to  you  with  this;  us  well  as  explain  a  little 
my  long  silence.  The  very  day,  or  the  very  second 
day,  after  last  seeing  you,  a  change  suddenly 
took  place,  under  great  necessity,  in  my  then  cur- 
rent plans  and  arrangements;  I  departed  under 
that  stress  for  London,  practically  to  spend  the 
winter,  and  have  come  back  but  for  a  very  small 
number  of  days — I  return  there  next  week.  "But," 
you  will  say,  "why  didn't  you  send  the  promised 
volume  for  E.  M.  from  London  then?  What  mat- 
ter to  us  where  it  came  from  so  long  as  it  came?" 
To  which  I  reply:  "Well,  I  had  in  this  house  a 
small  row  of  books  available  for  the  purpose  and 
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away,  in  my  precipitation,  too  soon  to  catch  up  in 
flight.  In  London  I  should  have  to  go  and  buy  the 
thing,  my  own  production  —  while  I  have  two  or 
three  bran-new  volumes,  which  will  be  an  economy 
to  a  man  utterly  depleted  by  the  inordinate  number 
of  copies  of  The  Outcry  that  he  has  given  away 
and  all  but  six  of  which  he  has  had  to  pay  for  —  • 
liis  sanguinary  (admire  my  restraint!)  publisher 
allowing  him  but  six."  "Why  then  couldn't  you 
write  home  and  have  one  of  the  books  in  question 
sent  you?—  or  have  it  sent  to  Hastings  directly  from 
your  house?"  "IJecause  I  am  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  a  priceless  parlourmaid  who  loves  doing  up 
books,  and  other  parcels,  and  does  them  up  beauti- 
fully, and  if  the  volume  comes  to  me  here,  to  be 
inscribed,  I  shall  then  have  to  do  it  up  myself,  an 
act  for  which  I  have  absolutely  no  skill  and  which 
I  dread  and  loathe,  and  tumble  it  forth  clumsily 
and  insecurely!  Besides  I  was  vague  as  to  which 
of  my  works  I  did  have  on  the  accessible  shelf  —  • 
I  only  knew  I  had  some  —  and  would  have  to  look 
and  consider  and  decide;  which  I  Imve  now  punc- 
tually done.  And  the  thing  will  be  beautifully 
wrappedl"  "That's  all  very  well;  but  why  then 
didn't  you  write  and  explain  why  it  was  that  you 
were  keeping  us  unscrved  and  uninformed?"  "Oh, 
because  from  the  moment  I  go  up  to  town  I 
plunge  —  plunge  into  the  great  whirlpool  of  postal 
matter,  social  matter,  and  above  all,  this  time,  grey 
matter  of  cerebration  —  having  got  back  to  horrible 
arrears  of  work  and  being  at  best  so  postally  sub- 
merged during  these  last  weeks  that  every  claim  of 
that  sort  that  could  be  temporarily  dodged  was  a 
claim  that  found  me  shameless  and  heartless."  But 
you  see  the  penalty  of  all  is  that  I  have  to  write  all 
this  now. 

.  .  .  I'm  glad  you  like  adverbs  —  I  adore  them; 
they  are  the  only  qualifications  I  really  much  re- 
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spcct,  and  I  agree  with  the  fine  author  of  your 
quotations  in  saying — or  in  thinking — that  the 
sense  for  them  is  the  literary  sense.  None  other  is 
much  worth  speaking  of.  But  I  hope  my  volume 
won't  contain  too  many  for  Emily  Morgan.  Don't 
let  her  dream  of  "acknowledging"  it.  She  can  do 
so  when  we  meet  again.  Perhaps  you  can  even  help 
her  out  with  the  book  by  reading,  yourself,  the 
Beast  in  the  Jungle,  say — or  the  Birthplace.  May 
our  generally  so  ambiguous  1912  he  all  easy  figur- 
ing for  you.  Yours,  deal*  Miss  Betham  Edwards, 
all  faithfully, 

JAMES. 


To  Wilfred  Sheridan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Sheridan  had  asked  him  to  be 
godfather  to  their  eldest  child. 

105  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Jan.  12th,  1912. 
My  dear  Wilfred, 

Beautiful  and  touching  to  me  your  con- 
joined appeal,  with  dear  Clare's,  but  I  beg  you  to 
see  the  matter  in  the  clear  and  happy  light  when 
I  say  that  I'm  afraid  it  won't  do  and  that  the  blest 
Babe  must  really  be  placed,  on  the  threshhold  of 
life  (there  should  be  but  one  h  there— don't  teach 
her  to  spell  by  me  I)  under  some  more  valid  and 
more  charming  protection  than -that  of  my  accumu- 
lated and  before  long  so  concluding  years.  She 
mustn't  be  taken,  for  her  first  happy  holiday,  to 
visit  her  late  godfather's  tomb — as  would  certainly 
be  the  case  were  I  to  lend  myself  to  the  fond  ana- 
chronism her  too  rosy-visioned  parents  so  flatter- 
ingly propose.  You  see,  dear  Wilfred,  I  speak 
from  a  wealth  of  wisdom  and  experience — life  has 
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made  me  rather  exceptionally  acquainted  with  the 
godpaternal  function  (so  successful  an  impostor 
would  I  seem  to  have  been,)  and  it  was  long  since 
brought  home  to  me  that  the  character  takes  more 
wearing  and  its  duties  more  performing  than  I  feel 
I  have  ever  heen  able  to  give  it.  I  have  three  god- 
children living  (for  to  some  I  have  been  fatal)  — 
two  daughters  and  a  son;  and  my  conscience  tells 
me  that  I  have  long  grossly  neglected  them.  They 
write  me — at  considerable  length  sometimes,  and 
I  just  remember  that  I  have  one  of  their  last  sweet 
appeals  still  unanswered.  This,  dear  Clare  and 
dear  Wilfred,  is  purely  veracious  history — a  dark 
chapter  in  my  life.  Let  me  not  add  another — let 
me  show  at  last  a  decent  compunction.  Let  me  not 
offer  up  a  helpless  and  unconscious  little  career  on 
the  altar  of  my  incompetence.  Frankly,  the  lovely 
child  should  find  at  her  font  a  younger  and  braver 
and  nimbler  presence,  one  that  shall  go  on  with 
her  longer  and  become  accessible  to  her  personal 
knowledge.  You  will  feel  this  together  on  easier 
reflection — just  as  you  will  sec  how  my  plea  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  my  deep  appreciation  of  your 
exquisite  confidence. 

You  must  indeed,  Wilfred,  have  been  through 
terrific  tension — I  gathered  from  Ethel  Dilke's 
letter  that  Clare's  crisis  had  been  dire;  such  are 
not  the  hours  when  a  man  most  feels  the  privilege 
and  pride  of  fatherhood.  But  I  rejoice  greatly 
in  the  good  conditions  now,  and  already  make  out 
that  the  daughter  is  to  be  of  prodigious  power, 
beauty  and  stature.  I  feel  for  that  matter  that  by 
the  time  Easter  comes  I  should  drop  her  straight 
into  the  ritual  reservoir — with  a  scandalous  splash. 
It  will  take  more  than  me — 1  (though  you  mny 
well  say  you  don't  want  more — after  so  many 
words  I)  I  embrace  you  all  three  and  am  devot- 
edly yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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To  Walter  V.  R.  Berry. 

H.  J.  never  at  any  time  received  presents  easily3  and 
the  difficulty  seems  to  have  reached  a  climax  over  one 
recently  sent  him  by  Mr.  Berry.  It  mny  not  be  obvious 
that  the  gift  in  question  was  a  leather  dressing-case. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
February  8th,  1912. 

Trcs-chcr  et  trcs-grand  ami  1 

How  you  must  have  wondered  at  my  silence! 
But  it  has  been,  alas,  inevitable  and  now  is  but 
feebly  and  dimly  broken.  Just  after  you  passed 
through  London — or  rather  even  while  you  were 
passing  through  it — I  began  to  fall  upon  evil  days 
again;  a  deplorable  bout  of  umvellness  which,  mak- 
ing me  fit  for  nothing,  gave  me  a  sick  struggle, 
first,  in  those  awkward  Pall  Mall  conditions,  and 
then  reduced  me  to  scrambling  back  here  as  best  I 
might,  where  I  have  been  these  several  days  but  a 
poor  ineffectual  rag.  I  shall  get  better  here  if  I 
can  still  further  draw  on  my  sadly  depleted  store 
of  time  and  patience;  but  meanwhile  I  am  capable 
but  of  this  weak  and  appealing  grimace — so  deeply 
discouraged  am  I  to  feel  that  there  are  still,  and 
after  I  have  travelled  so  far,  such  horrid  little  deep 
holes  for  me  to  tumble  into.  (This  has  been  a 
deeper  one  than  for  many  months,  though  I  am, 
I  believe,  slowly  scrambling  out;  and  blest  to  me 
has  been  the  resource  of  crawling  to  cover  here — 
for  better  aid  and  comfort.)  ,  .  .  The  case  has 
really  and  largely  been,  however,  all  the  while, 
dearest  Walter,  that  of  my  having  had  to  yield, 
just  after  your  glittering  passage  in  town,  to  that 
simply  overwhelming  coup  de  massue  of  your — 
well,  of  your  you  know  what.  It  was  that  that 
knocked  me  down — when  I  was  just  trembling  for 
a  fall;  it  was  that  that  laid  me  flat. 


in  the  foregoing  attempt  to  do  you,  ana  youi  in- 
effable precede,  some  manner  of  faint  justice;  I 
wasn't  then  apt  for  any  sort  of  right  or  worthy 
approach  to  you,  and  there  was  nothing  for  me  but 
resignedly  to  intermit  and  me  reconciler.    You  had 
done  it  with  your  own  mailed  fist— mailed  in  glit- 
tering gold,  speciously  glazed  in  polished,  incon- 
ceivably and  indescribably-  sublimated,  leather,  and 
I  had  rallied  but  too  superficially  from  the  stroke. 
It  claimed  its  victim  afresh,  and  I  have  lain  the 
better  part  of  a  week  just  languidly  heaving  and 
groaning  as  a  result  de  vos  ceuvrcs — and  forced 
thereby  quite  to  neglect  and  ignore  all  letters.    I 
am  a  little  more  on  my  feet  again,  and  if  this  con- 
tinues shall  presently  be  able  to  return  to  town 
(Saturday  or  Monday;)  where,  however,  the  mon- 
strous object  will  again  confront  me.     That  is  the 
grand  fact  of  the  situation— that  is  the  tuwny  lion, 
portentous  creature,  in  my  path.    I  can't  get  past 
him,  I  can't  get  round  him,  and  on  the  other  hand 
lie  stands  glaring  at  me,  refusing  to  give  way  and 
practically   blocking  all  my   future.     I   can't  live 
with  him,  you  see;  because  I  can't  live  up  to  him, 
His  claims,  his  pretensions,  his  dimensions,  his  as- 
sumptions and  consumptions,  above  all  the  manner 
in  which  he  causes  every  surrounding  object  (on 
my  poor  premises  or  within  my  poor  range)  to  tell 
n-  dingy  or  deplorable  tale — all  this  makes  him  the 
very  scourge  of  my  life,  the  very  blot  on  my  scut- 
cheon.   He  doesn't  regild  that  rusty  metal — he 
simply  takes  up  an  attitude  of  gorgeous  swagger, 
straight  in  front  of  all  the  rust  and  the  rubbish, 
which  makes  me  look  as  if  I  had  stolen  somebody 
die's   (re-garnished  Mason)    and  were  trying  to 
palm  it  off  as  my  own.     Cher  et  bon  Gaultier,  I 
simply  can't  afford  him,   and   that  is  the  sorry 
homely  truth.    He  is  out  of  the  picture — out  of 
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mine;  and  behold  me  condemned  to  live  forever 
with  that  canvas  turned  to  the  wall.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?— to  have  to  give  up  going  about 
at  all,  lest  complications  (of  the  most  incalculable 
order)  should  ensue  from  its  being  seen  what  1  go 
about  with,  llonnc  rcnomnu'c  vaut  mieux  quo  sae- 
de-voyage  dore,  and  though  1  may  have  had  weak- 
nesses that  have  brought  me  a  little  under  public 
notice,  my  modest  hold-all  (which  has  accompanied 
me  in  most  of  my  voyage  through  life)  has  at  least, 
so  far  as  I  know,  never  fait  jtwr.  All  this  1  have, 
to  think  of  and  1  put  it  candidly  to  you  while  yet 
there  is  time,  That  you  shouldn't  have  counted  the 
cost  to  yourself—  thai  is  after  all  perhaps  con- 
ceivable (quoiqu'a  pcinel)  but  thai  you  shouldn't 
have  counted  Hit;  cost  to  me,  to  whom  it  spells  ruin; 
Ilittt  ranks  you  with  those  great  lurid,  though  lovely, 
romantic  and  historic,  figures  and  charmers  who 
have  scattered  their  affections  and  lavished  their 
favours  only  (as  it  has  presently  appeared)  to  con- 
sume and  to  destroy  I  More  prosaically,  dearest 
Walter  (if  one  of  the  most  lyric  acts  recorded  in 
history— and  one  of  the  most  llncly  neslhclic,  and 
one  stamped  with  the  most  matchless  grace,  hew  a 
prosaic,  side,)  1  have  been  truly  overwhelmed  by 
the  princely  munificence  and  generosity  of  your 
pwcdc,  and  L  have  gasped  under  it  while  tossing 
on  the  bed  of  indis  msiliou.  For  a  beau  geste,  e'esi 
le  pins  beau,  by  al  odds,  of  any  in  all  my  life  ever 
csquissi'  in  my  direction,  and  it  hns,  as  such,  left 
me  really  and  truly  panting  helplessly  after -or 
rather  quilt!  intensely  licftnr-  \l\  What  is  a  poor 
man  to  do,  mou  prince,  mon  bon  prince,  mon 
grand  prince,  when  so  prodigiously  practised  upon? 
There  is  ntillriiif/,  you  see!  for  the  proceeding  ilsclf 
swallows  at  a  gulp,  with  its  open  crimson  jaws 
(Ntidt  u  rosy  mnuthl)  like  Carlylc's  Mirahcan,  "all 
formulas."  One  doesn't  "thank,"  T  take  it,  when 
the  heaven*  open— tlml  is  when  the  whale  of  Mr. 
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Allen's-in-the-Strand  celestial  shopfront  does — and 
discharge  straight  into  one's  lap  the  perfect  com- 
pendium, the  very  burden  of  the  song,  of  just  what 
the  Angels  have  been  raving  about  ever  since  we 
first  heard  of  them.  Well  may  they  have  raved 
— but  I  cim't,  you  see;  I  have  to  take  the  case  (the 
incomparable  suit-case)  in  abject  silence  and  sub- 
mission. Ah,  Walter,  Walter,  why  do  you  do  these 
tilings?  they're  magnificent,  but  they're  not — well, 
discussable  or  permissible  or  forgiveable.  At  least 
not  all  at  once.  It  will  take  a  long,  long  time. 
Only  little  by  little  and  buckle-hole  by  buckle-hole, 
shall  I  be  able  to  look,  with  you,  even  one  strap  in 
the  face.  As  yet  a  sacred  horror  possesses  me,  and 
I  must  ask  you  to  let  me,  please,  though  writing 
you  at  such  length,  not  so  much  as  mention  the  sub- 
ject. It's  better  so.  Perhaps  your  conscience  will 
tell  you  why — tell  you,  I  mean,  that  great  supreme 
gefttcs  are  only  fair  when  addressed  to  those  who 
can  themselves  gesticulate.  I  can't — and  it  makes 
me  feel  so  awkward  and  graceless  and  poor.  I 
go  about  trying — so  as  to  hurl  it  (something  or 
other)  back  on  you;  but  it  doesn't  come  off — prac- 
tice doesn't  make  perfect;  you  are  victor,  winner, 
master,  oh  irresistible  one — you've  done  it,  you've 
brought  it  off  and  got  me  down  forever,  and  I  must 
just  feel  your  weight  and  bear  your  might  to  bless 
your  name— even  to  the  very  end  of  the  days  of 
yours,  dearest  Walter,  all  too  abjectly  and  too 
touched  ly, 

JAMKS. 


To  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  following  "open  letter"  was  written  to  be  read 
at  the  dinner  held  in  New  York  in  celebration  of  Mr. 
Howells's  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

105  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

February  19th,  1912. 
My  dear  I-Iowclls, 

It  is  made  known  to  me  that  they  are  soon 
to  feast  in  New  York  the  newest  and  freshest  of 
the  splendid  birthdays  to  which  yon  keep  treating 
us,  find  that  your  many  friends  will  meet  round 
you  to  rejoice  in  it  and  reaffirm  their  allegiance. 
I  shall  not  be  there,  to  my  sorrow,  and  though  this 
is  inevitable  I  yet  want  to  be  missed,  peculiarly 
and  monstrously  missed;  so  that  these  words  shall 
be  a-  public  apology  for  my  absence:  read  by  you, 
if  you  like  and  can  stand  it,  but  better  still  read  to 
you  and  in  fact  straight  at  you,  by  whoever  will  be 
so  kind  and  so  loud  and  so  distinct.  For  I  doubt, 
you  see,  whether  any  of  your  toasters  and  ncclaim- 
crs  have  anything  like  my  ground  and  title  for  be- 
ing with  you  at  such  an  hour.  There  can  scarce  be 
one,  I  think,  to-day,  who  has  known  you  from  so 
far  back,  who  lias  kept  so  close  to  you  for  so  long, 
and  who  has  such  fine  old  reasons — so  old,  yet  so 
well  preserved — to  feel  your  virtue  and  sound  your 
praise.  My  debt  to  you  began  well-nigh  half  a 
century  ago,  in  the  most  personal  way  possible,  and 
then  kept  growing  and  growing  with  your  own 
admirable  growth — but  always  rooted  in  the  early 
intimate  benefit.  This  benefit  was  that  you  held 
out  your  open  editorial  hand  to  me  at  the  time  I 
began  to  write — and  I  allude  especially  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1866— with  a  frankness  and  sweetness  of 
hospitality  that  was  really  the  making  of  me,  the 
making  of  the  confidence  that  required  help  and 
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out  acquiring.  You  showed  me  tlie  way  and  opened 
me  the  door;  you  wrote  to  me,  and  confessed  your- 
self struck  with  me — I  have  never  forgotten  the 
beautiful  thrill  of  that.  You  published  me  at  once 
— and  paid  me,  above  all,  with  a  dazzling  promp- 
titude; magnificently,  I  felt,  and  so  that  nothing 
since  has  ever  quite  come  up  to  it.  More  than  this 
even,  you  cheered  me  on  with  a  sympathy  that  was 
in  itself  an  inspiration.  I  mean  that  you  talked 
to  me  and  listened  to  me — ever  so  patiently  and 
genially  and  suggestively  conversed  and  consorted 
with  me.  This  won  me  to  you  irresistibly  and  made 
you  the  most  interesting  person  I  knew — lost  as  I 
was  in  the  charming  sense  that  my  best  friend  was 
an  editor,  and  an  almost  insatiable  editor,  and  that 
such  a  delicious  being  as  that  was  a  kind  of  property 
of  my  own.  Yet  how  didn't  that  interest  still 
quicken  and  spread  when  I  became  aware  that — 
with  such  attention  as  you  could  spare  from  us, 
for  I  recognised  my  fellow  beneficiaries— you  had 
started  to  cultivate  your  great  garden  as  well;  the 
tract  of  virgin  soil  that,  beginning  as  a  cluster  of 
bright,  fresh,  sunny  and  savoury  patches,  close 
about  the  house,  as  it  were,  was  to  become  that  vast 
goodly  pleasaunce  of  art  and  observation,  of  ap- 
preciation and  creation,  in  which  you  have  laboured, 
without  a  break  or  a  lapse,  to  this  day,  and  in  which 
you  have  grown  so  grand  a  show  of — well,  really 
of  everything.  Your  liberal  visits  to  my  plot,  and 
your  free-handed  purchases  there,  were  still  greater 
events  when  I  began  to  see  you  handle,  yourself, 
with  such  ease  the  key  to  our  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mystery.  Then  the  question  of  what  you  would 
make  of  your  own  powers  began  to  be  even  more 
interesting  than  the  question  of  what  you  would 
make  of  mine — all  the  more,  I  confess,  as  you  had 
ended  by  settling  this  one  so  happily.  My  con- 


I  remember  sufl'cring  from  was  that  /,  your  origi- 
nal debtor,  couldn't  print  or  publish  or  pay  you — 
which  would  have  boon  a  sort  of  ideal  repayment 
and  of  enhanced  credit;  you  could  take  cnrc  ol' your- 
self HO  beautifully,  and  1  could  (unless  by  sonic 
occasional  happy  chance  or  rare,  favour)  scarce  NO 
much  as  glance  at  your  proofs  or  have  a  glimpse 
of  your  "endings."  1!  could  only  read  you,  full- 
blown and  finished'  -and  sec,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hmv  you  were  doing  it  again  and  again. 

That  Ihcn  was  what  1  hud  with  time  to  settle 
down  to  the  common  attitude  of  seeing  you  do 
it  again  and  again;  keep  on  doing  it,  with  your 
heroic  consistency  and  your  noble,  genial  abun- 
dance, during  all  the  years  that  have  seen  so  nmny 
apparitions  come  and  go,  so  many  vain  flourishes 
attempted  and  achieved,  NO  many  little  fortunes 
made  and  unmade,  so  many  weaker  inspirations 
betrayed  and  spent.  Having  myself  to  practise 
meaner  economics,  1  have  admired,  from  period  to 
period,  your  so  ample  and  liberal  flow;  wondered 
at  your' secret  for  doing  positively  a  little—what 
tin  'l  siiy  a  little*  I  mcim  a  magnificent  deal  I— of 
'Kvrrylhing.  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  faltered  anil 
languished,  to  have  missed  more  occasions  than  I 
have  grasped,  while  you  have  piled  up  your  monu- 
ment just  by  remaining  at  your  post.  I1  or  you  have 
jiad  The  advantage,  after  all,  of  breathing  an  air 
that  lias  suil.nl  and  nourished  you;  of  sitting  up  to 
your  neck,  as  I  may  say-  -or  at  least  np  to  your 
waist  amid  the  sources  of  your  inspiration.  There 
and  NO  you  were  at  your  post;  there  and  so  the  spell 
could  ever  work  for  you,  there  and  so  your  rela- 
tion to  all  your  material  grow  closer  and  stronger, 
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your  perception  penetrate,  your  authority  accumu- 
late. They  make  a  great  array,  a  literature  in  them- 
selves, your  studies  of  American  life,  so  acute,  so 
direct,  so  disinterested,  so  preoccupied  but  with 
the  fine  truth  of  the  ease;  and  the  more  attaching 
to  me,  always,  for  their  referring  themselves  to  a 
time  and  an  order  when  we  knew  together  what 
American  life  was — -or  thought  we  did,  deluded 
though  Mre  may  have  been  I  I  don't  pretend  to 
measure  the  effect,  or  to  sound  the  depths,  if  they 
be  not  the  shallows,  of  the  huge  wholesale  importa- 
tions and  so-called  assimilations  of  this  later  time; 
I  can  only  feel  and  speak  for  those  conditions  in 
which,  as  "quiet  observers,"  as  careful  painters,  as 
sincere  artists,  we  could  still,  in  our  native,  our 
human  and  social  element,  know  more  or  less  where 
we  were  and  feel  more  or  less  what  we  had  hold 
of.  You  knew  and  felt  these  things  better  than 
I;  you  had  learnt  them  earlier  and  more  inti- 
mately, and  it  was  impossible,  I  think,  to  be  in 
more  instinctive  and  more  informed  possession 
of  the  general  truth  of  your  subject  than  you 
happily  found  yourself.  The  real  affair  of  the 
American  case  imd  character,  as  it  met  your  view 
and  brushed  your  sensibility,  that  was  what  in- 
spired and  attached  you,  and,  heedless  of  foolish 
flurries  from  other  quarters,  of  all  wild  or  weak 
slashings  of  the  air  and  wavings  in  the  void,  you 
gave  yourself  to  it  with  an  incorruptible  faith.  You 
saw  your  field  with  a  rare  lucidity ;  you  saw  all  it 
had  to  give  in  the  way  of  the  romance  of  the  real 
and  the  interest  and  the  thrill  and  the  charm  of  the 
common,  as  one  may  put  it;  the  character  and  the 
comedy,  the  point,  tiie  pathos,  the  tragedy,  the 
particular  home-grown  humanity  under  your  eyes 
.and  your  hand  and  with  which  the  life  all  about  you 
was  closely  interknitted.  Your  hand  reached  out 
to  these  things  with  a  fondness  that  was  in  itself 
a  literary  gift,  and  played  with  them  as  the  artist 
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only  and  always  can  play:  freely,  quaintly,  incal- 
culably, with  all  the  assurance  oi'  Iris  fancy  and  his 
irony,  and  yet  with  tlwb  JIne  taste  for  the  truth  and 
the  pily  and  the  meaning  of  the  matter  which  keeps 
the  temper  of  observation  both  sharp  and  sweet. 
To  observe,  by  such  an  instinct  and  by  such  re- 
flection, is  to  (hid  work  to  one's  hand  and  a  chal- 
lenge in  every  bush;  and  as  the  familiar  American 
scene  thus  bristled  about  you,  so,  year  by  year, 
your  vision  more  and  more  justly  responded  and 
swarmed.  You  put  forth  A  Modern  Instance,  and 
The  Jtise  of  Silas  Laplmm,  ami  A  Jlaxard  of  New 
Fortunes,  and  The  .Landlord  al  Icon's  Head,  and 
The  Kentons  (that  perfectly  classic  illustration  of 
vnur  spirit  and  your  I'ovm,)  after  having  put  forth 
in  perhaps  lighter-fingered  prelude  .A  Foregone 
C'onelusiou,  and  The  I  ^discovered  Country,  and 
The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  and  The  .Minister's 
Charge.—  \<j  make  ol'  n  long  list  too  short  ti  one; 
with  the  elVeet,  again  ami  again,  of  a  feeling  for  the 
human  relation,  as  the  social  climate  of  our  coun- 
try qualifies,  intensifies,  generally  conditions  and 
colours  it,  which,  married  in  perfect  felicity  to  the 
expression  you  found  for  its  service,  constituted 
Ihe  originality  llmt  we  want  to  fasten  upon  you, 
as  with  .silver  nails,  to-night.  Stroke  by  stroke  and 
hook  by  book  your  work  wan  to  become,  for  this 
exquisite  notation  of  our  whole  democratic  light 
and  shade  and  give  and  take,  in  the  highest  degree 
(ItiruiiH'Hlar//:  so  that  none  other,  through  all  your 
line  long  unison,  could  approach  it  in  value  and 
amplitude.  None,  let  me  say  too,  was  to  approach 
it  in  essential  distinction;  for  you  had  grown  mas- 
ter, by  insidious  practices  best  known  to  yourself, 
of  it  method  so  easy  and  so  natural,  so  marked  with 
the  personal  clement  ni1  your  humour,  and  the  play, 
not  less  personal,  of  your  sympathy,  that  the  critic 
Icept  coming  on  its  secret  connection  with  the  grace 
of  letters  much  as  Kcnimorc  Cooper's  Leather- 
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you  iroin  ever  ncmg  ncgieci,eu, 
tclligencc — if  any  such  iitful  and  discredited  light 
may  still  be  conceived  as  within  our  sphere — lias 
not  at  all  begun  to  render  you  its  tribute.  Tim 
more  inquiringly  and  pcreeivingly  it  shall  still  ho 
projected  upon  the  American  life  wo  used  to  know, 
the  more  it  shall  be  moved  by  the  analytic,  and  his- 
toric spirit,  the  more  indispensable,  the  more  a  ves- 
sel of  light,  will  you  bo  round.  It's  u  great  thing 
to  have  used  one's  genius  and  done  one's  work  with 
such  quiet  and  robust  consistency  that  they  full  by 
their  own  weight  into  that  happy  service.  You 
may  remember  perhaps,  and  1  like  to  recall,  how 
the  great  and  admirable  Tainc,  in  one  of  the  line 
excursions  of  his  1'Vcnch  curiosity,  greeted  you  an 
a  precious  painter  and  a  sovereign  witness.  .Hut 
his  appreciation,  I  want  you  to  believe  with  me, 
will  yet  be  carried  much  further,  and  then — though 
you  may  have  argued  yourself  happy,  in  your  gen- 
erous way  and  with  your  incurable  optimism,  even 
while  noting  yourself  not  understood- --your  really 
beautiful  time  will  come.  Nothing  so  much  a.s 
feeling  that  lie  may  himself  perlwp.s1  help  a  little 
to  bring  it  on  can  give  pleasure  to  yours  all  faith- 
fully, 

HKNIIY 
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To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

The  following1  refers  to  the  third  volume  (covering1  the 
years  1888  to  1848)  of  Mine  Vladimir  Karenine's  "George 
Sand,  sci  Vie  et  ses  CEuvrcs,"  an  article  on  which,  written 
by  H.  J.  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  appears  in  Notes  on 
Novelists. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
March  18th,  1912. 

Dearest  Edith, 

Just  a  word  to  thank  you  —  so  inadequately 
—  for  everything.  Your  letter  of  the  1st  infinitely 
appeals  to  me,  and  the  3d  vol.  of  the  ama/ing 
Vladimir  (amazing  for  acharncmcnt  over  her  sub- 
ject) has  rejoiced  my  heart  the  more  that  I  had 
quite  given  up  expecting  it.  The  two  first  vols. 
had  long  ago  deeply  held  me  —  but  I  had  at  last 
had  to  suppose  them  but  a  colossal  fragment. 
Fortunately  the  whole  tiling  proves  less  fragmen- 
tary than  colossal,  and  our  dear  old  George  ressort 
more  and  more  prodigious  the  nearer  one  gets  to 
her.  The  passages  you  marked  contribute  indeed 
moat  to  this  ineffable  effect  —  and  the  long  letter 
to  sweet  Solange  is  surely  one  of  the  rarest  fruits 
of  the  human  intelligence,  one  of  the  great  things 
of  literature.  And  what  a  value  it  all  gets  from 
our  memory  of  that  wondrous  day  when  we  ex- 
plored the  very  scene  where  they  pigged  so  thrill- 
ingly  together.  What  a  crew,  what  mceurs,  what 
habits,  what  conditions  and  relations  every  way  — 
and  what  an  altogether  mighty  and  marvellous 
George!  —  not  diminished  by  all  the  greasincss  and 
smellincss  in  which  she  made  herself  (and  so  many 
other  persons  I)  at  home.  Poor  gentlemanly,  cruci- 
fied Chop  1  —  not  naturally  at  home  in  grease  —  hut 
having  been  originally  pulled  in  —  and  floundering 
there  at  last  to  extinction  1  Ce  qui  dcpasse,  how- 
ever —  and  it  makes  the  last  word  about  dear  old 
G.  really  —  is  her  overwhelming  glibness,  as  ex- 
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on  that  subject,  and  everything  i-muurtnl  with  il. 
at  her  command  helps  somehow  l.o  make  tinr  irrl 
that  Providence  laid  up  for  the  1'Yench  Midi  a  .stun* 
of  remark,  in  advance  and,  n.s  it  wnv,  should  Uir 
worst  befall,  that  their  conduct  and  nut-itr*.  ruining 
after,  had  positively  to  justify  and  do  hummr  I" 
the  whole  collection  of  formulae,  phrases  and,  11*  1 
say,  glilmesses—so  that  as  UK-IT  were  at  nny  rnlr 
such  tilings  there  for  them  to  mrvilaMy  ««;/.  why 
not  simply  ilo  nil  the  things  that  would  give  tlwm 
ft  rapport,  and  a  sense?  The  things  tec,  jiuor  di-*- 
inherited  race,  do,  we  have  to  do  so  dimly  and 
sceptically,  without  the  sense  of  any  such  licanliftd 
cadres  awaiting  us— and  therefore  poorly  and  go- 
ing but  half— or  a  tenth of  llu-  way.  It  makes  a 

difference  when  yon  have  to  invent  your  siiggrH- 
tions  and  glosses  all  after  the  Fact:  you  tin  it  w> 
miserably  compared  willi  rrovidrniT  rspi'i-inllv 
Vrovidencc  aided  by  the  I'Ycnch  hiuguagc:  wjiini 
by  the  way  convinces  me  that  Providence  thinks 
and  really  expresses  itself  only  in  I'Yrnrh,  Lhr  lan- 
guage of  gallantry,  It  will  be  a  joy  when  we  can 
next  converse  on  these  ami  cognate  tbrmrs  I 
know  of  no  such  link  of  true  interchange  UN  a  rum- 
mum  ty  of  interest  in  dear  old  George. 

I  don't  Icnow  what  else  to  tell  you  nor  whrrr 
this  will  fmd  you.  ,  .  .  1  kind  of  pray  thai  you  may 
have  been  able  to  make  yourself  a  system  of  jmiw 
sort — to  have  arrived  at  some  modux  vivrntIL  The 
impossible  wears  on  UH,  but  we  wear  a  litlle  here, 
I  think,  even  on  the  coal-strike  and  the  mass  of  its 
attendant  misery;  though  they  produce  an  c-IVrct 
and  create  an  atmosphere  unspeakably  dismal  and 
depressing-;  to  which  the  window-smashing  women 
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add  a  darker  shade.    I  am  blackly  bored  when  the 
latter  are  at  large  and  at  work;  but  somehow  I  am 
still  more  blackly  bored  when  they  are  shut  up  in 
Holloway  and  we  are  deprived  of  them.   .  .  . 
Yours  all  and  always,  dearest  Kdith, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  IL  G.  Wells. 

This  refers  to  a  proposal  (which  did  not  take  effect) 
that  Mr.  Wells  should  become  a  member  of  the  lately 
formed  Academic  Committee  of  the  Hoytil  Society  of 
Literature. 

105  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

March  25th,  1912. 
My  dear  Wells, 

Your  letter  is  none  the  less  interesting  for 
being  what,  alas,  I  believed  it  might  he;  in  spite  of 
which  interest — or  in  spite  of  which  belief  at  least 
— here  I  am  at  it  again!  I  know  perfectly  what 
you  mean  by  your  indifference  to  Academies  and 
Associations,  Bodies  and  Boards,  on  all  this  ground 
of  ours;  no  one  should  know  better,  as  it  is  pre- 
cisely my  own  state  of  mind — really  caring  as  I 
do  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  lonely  patient  vir- 
tue, which  doesn't  seek  that  company.  Neverthe- 
less I  fondly  hoped  that  it  might  end  for  you  as  it 
did,  under  earnest  invitation,  for  me — in  your  hav- 
ing said  and  felt  all  those  things  and  then  joined — 
for  the  general  amenity  and  civility  nnd  unim- 
portance of  the  thing,  giving  it  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — for  the  sake  of  the  good-nature.  You  will 
say  that  you  had  no  doubt  and  couldn't  therefore 
act  on  any:  but  that  germ,  alas,  was  what  my  letter 
sought  to  implant — in  addition  to  its  not  being  a 
question  of  your  acting,  but  simply  of  your  not 
(that  is  of  your  not  refusing,  but  simply  lifting 
your  oar  and  letting  yourself  float  on  the  current 


leiist  who 'would  have  to  take  a  step  backward  or 
aside,  it  would  be  wr  gravitating  toward  you,  melt- 
ing into  your  orbit  as  a  mere  more  direct  elVect  of 
the  energy  of  your  genius.     Your  plea  of  your 
being  anarehie  and  seeing  your  work  as  such  isn't 
in  the.  least,  believe  me,  a  reason  against;  for  (also 
believe  me)  you  are  essentially  wrong  about  llmll 
No  talent,  no  imagination,  no  application  of  art, 
as  great  as  yours,  i.s  able  not  to  make  much  less  for 
anarchy  than  Cor  a  continuity  and  coherency  much 
bigger  than  any  disintegration.    There's  no  repre- 
sentation, no  picture   (which  is  your  form,)   Mint 
isn't  by  its  very  nature  preservation,  association, 
and  of  a  positive  associiilional  H/J/HVJ/     that  is  the 
very  grammar  of  it;  none  that  isn't  thereby  sonic. 
sort  of  interesting  or  curious  order;  I  utterly  defy 
it  in  short  not  to  make,  all  the  anarchy  in  the  world 
aiding,  Car  more  than  it  unmakes  -Justus  I  utterly 
defy  the  anarchic,  to  express  ilself  rcpresenlalion- 
ally,  art  aiding,  talent  aiding,  the  play  of  invention 
aiding,  in  short  i/un.  aiding,  without  the  grossest,  the 
absurdest  inconsistency.     So  it  is  that  you  arc  in 
our  circle  anyhow  yon  can  fix  it,  and  with  ns  al- 
ways drawing  more  around   (though  always  at  a 
respectful  and  considerate  distance,)   fascinatedly 
to  admire  and  watch    all  to  the  greater  glory  of 
the  KnglLsh  name,  und  the  brave,  as  brave  as  pos- 
sible Knglish  array;  the  latter  brave  even  with  Ihc 
one  American  blotch  upon  it.     Ob  pntritilimnl— 
that  mine,  the  mere  paying  guest  in   the  house, 
should  have  its  credit  more  at  heart  than  its  un- 
natural, its  proud  and  perverse  soul    However,  idl 
this  isn't  to  worry  or  to  weary  (I  wish  it  ctnildl} 


scattered  dream  that  you  might  have  come  among 
us  with  as  much  freedom  as  grace.  I  prolong  the 
sigh  as  I  think  how  much  you  might  have  done 
for  our  freedom—and  how  little  we  could  do 
against  yours  1 

Don't  answer  or  acknowledge  this  unless  it  may 
have  miraculously  moved  you  by  some  quarter  of 
an  inch.  But  then  oil  do!— though  I  must  warn 
you  that  I  shall  in  that  case  follow  it  up  to  the 
death! 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Lady  Bell. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
May  17th,  1912. 

My  dear  Florence  Bell, 

A  good  friend  of  ours — in  fact  one  of  our 
very  best — spoke  to  me  here  a  few  days  ago  of  your 
having  lately  had  (all  unknown  to  me)  a  great 
tribulation  of  illness;  but  also  told  me,  to  my  lively 
relief,  that  you  are  getting  steadily  well  again  and 
that  (thankful  at  the  worst  for  small  mercies  after 
such  an  ordeal)  you  are  in  some  degree  accessible 
to  the  beguilcment  and  consolation  of  letters.  I 
have  only  taken  time  to  wonder  whether  just  such 
a  mercy  as  this  may  not  be  even  below  the  worst — 
but  am  letting  the  question  rest  on  the  basis  of  my 
feeling  that  you  must  never,  and  that  you  will  never, 
dream  of  any  "acknowledging"  of  so  inevitable  a 
little  sign  of  sympathy.  Such  dreams,  I  too  well 
know,  only  aggravate  and  hamper  the  upward 
struggle,  don't  in  the  least  lighten  or  quicken  it. 
Take  absolute  example  by  me — who  had  a  very  dis- 
mal bad  illness  two  and  a  half  years  ago  (from  out 


main  unanswered.  I  want  you  In  IK-  eompliiruit 
loo—  though  at  Ihis  rale  there  won't  lit:  much  for 
you  to  be  so  abuull  1  really  hop1'  yini  go  on 
smoothly  and  serenely-—  and  inn  glad  now  thai  1 
didn't  helplessly  know  you  were  so  stricken.  lint 
.1  wish  1  had  for  yon  al'cwsolid  chunks  of  digestive 
(that  is,  mainly  good)  news  sucli  as,  given  your 
constitutional  charity,  will  melt  in  yonr  moulli. 
(There  arc  people  for  whom  only  Ilir  ollu-r  sort 
is  digestihle.)  JUiL  I  somehow  in  thrse  subdued 
days—  I  speak  of  my  own  very  personal  ones  •• 
don't  make  news;  I  even  rather  dread  In-raking  out 
into  it,  or  having  it  In-oak  into  me;  it's  HO  much 
oftcncr  — 


May  m'li.    Hill  Hull,  Theydon  Mount,  Kpping. 

I  begun  the  ahove  now  many  days  ago,  and  il  was 
dashed  from  my  hand  hy  a  sudden  (lap  of  one  of 
the  thousand  tentaeles  of  Hit*  hondon  day  lirokcn 
oil'  short  hy  that  aggressive  gesture  (if  the  /lapping 
of  ft  tentacle  is  a,  conceivable  gesture;)  and  here  I 
take  it  up  again  in  anollier  place  ami  at  Itie  first 
moment  of  any  sort  of  freedom  and  ease  for  it.  AH 
I  read  it  over  the  interruption  .strikes  me  as  a  wort 
of  blessing  in  disguise,  as  I  can't  imagine  what  1 
meant  to  say  in  that  kst  portentous  senU-nee,  now 
doubtless  never  to  be  finished,  and  not  in  tin-  least 
deserving  it-—  even  if  It  can  have  been  anything  less 
than  the  platitude  that  the  news  one;  gels  is  much 
more  usually  bad  than  good,  and  Unit  as  the  UVWK 
one  gives  is  scarce  more,  mostly,  than  the  news  one 
has  got,  so  the  indigent  state,  in  that  line,  is  nwru 
gracefully  worn  than  the  bloated.  I  must  have 
meant  something  better  than  that.  At  any  rule 
see  how  indigent  I  am—that  with  all  the  momen- 
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tons  tilings  that  ought  to  have  happened  to  me  to 
explain  my  .sorry  lapse  (Tor  .so  many  days,)  niy 
chronicle  would  seem  only  ol'  the  smallest  beer. 
Put  it  at  least  that  with  tliesci  humble  items  the 
texture  (»!'  my  lil'e  has  bristled— oven  to  the  effect 
of  a  certain  fever  and  (lurry;  but  they  are  Midi 
matters  a.s  would  make  no  Hgure  among  the  great 
issues  and  ]ir<ieessicin.s  of  Hounton- — as  1  believe 
that  great  order  to  proceed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  .showy  is  my  having  come  down  here  yester- 
day for  ii  couple  of  days-— in  order  not  to  prevent 
my  young  American  nephew  and  niece  (just  lately 
married,  and  to  whom  1  have  been  lending  my  little 
house  in  Liu;  country)  from  the  amusement  of  it; 
a.s,  being  invilrd,  Ibey  yet  wouldn't  come  wil  limit 
my  dim  protection  -HO  that  I  have  made,  dimly 
protective,  thus  much  of  a  dash  into  the  world  • 
where  I  find  myself  quite  vividly  re-signed.  It  is 
the  world  of  the  wonderful  and  delightful  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunter,  whom  you  may  know  (long  my 
very  kind  friend;)  and  all  .swimming  just  now  in 
a  HCft  of  music:  .John  Sargent  (as  much  a  player 
as  a  painter,)  Percy  Grainger,  ttoger  Quitter,  Wil- 
fred von  (Jli'lm,  and  others;  round  wlio.se  harmoni- 
ous circle,  however,  I  roam  as  in  outer  darkness, 
catching  a  vague  glow  through  the  veiled  windows 
of  the  temple,  but  on  the  whole  only  intelligent 
enough  to  feel  and  rue  my  wlnpidily— which  i.i  quite 
the  wrong  condition.  It  i.s  a  great  curse  not  to  be, 
densely  enough  indifferent  to  enough  impos.sible 
things!  Most  things  arc  impossible  to  me;  but  I. 
blush  for  it  can't  lumen  it  out  that  they  arc.  no 
loss.  Unr/cning  it  out  i.s  the  .secret  of  life  for  the 
pen,  don  fa.  "Hut  what  need  of  that  have  y/rw,  lady 
of  the  full  programme  and  Ihe  rich  performance? 
What  I  do  enter  here  (beyond  the  loving-kindness 
(la  foiifc  fit1  ttr-  jciiiuw)  IH  the  fresh  illustration  of 
the  beauty  anil  amenity  and  ancientry  of  this  won- 
drous old  Kngland,  which  at  twenty  miles  or  HO 


1..M,    IIUlUl'l.:     WimU     I     H'lHII^      iinjn.    j,  >M.     untj      »v 

so  linn  on  your  feet  it.s  to  be  able  to  glide  again 
over  those;  beautiful  parquets  of  1W.  In  tlwl  ease 
I  shall  lie  HO  delighted  to  glide  hi  upon  you 
assuming  my  balance  preserved  at  sonic  hour 
gently  appointed  by  yourself.  Thyn  I  .sliull  U-ll 
you  more  if  you  can  stand  more  ufliT  this  Tour- 
teen  sprawling  and  vaeutius  pagcH,  (Alas,  I  ^ain 
hut  I  no  aware  there  is  nothing  iiv  them;  nolhinjj;, 
that  is,  but  the  affectionate  Hdrlily,  with  every 
blessing  on  your  further  complete,  heating,  ol') 
yours  all  constantly, 

HKNHV  JAMKH. 


To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford 

On  M/iy  7, 1012,  tlio  Acudt'mic  Coininillcc  of  tin-  Uoyitl 
Society  of  Iiitornturu  colubnilnl  tin-  n-nlt'imry  nf  Hit' 
birth  of  Ilohert  Drowning.  H.  il.  rt-iul  «  pnpiT  tut  "Thr 
Novel  in  The  Itiny  and  the  lltwk"  uftt-rwunlM  ini'liulnl 
in  Notes  on  Novclistx,  In  itn  ii|»prt'rmli\v  notice  of 
Uic  occiwiou  in  the  Va\l  Mall  Qaxclte  Mrt  I'iUaii  Vouug 
described  liia  voice  IIH  "old." 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mull,  S.W. 

May  IHth,  1 01  '2, 
Dearest  Lucyl 

Your  imnulse  to  steep  me,  and  hold  mo  down 
under  water,  in  the  fountain  of!  Youth,  with 
Charles  IJoyd  muscularly  to  help  you,  is  no  less 
beautiful  than  the  expression  you  have  given  it,  by 
which  I  am  more  touched  than  I  can  tell  you,  I 
take  it  as  one  of  your  constant  IcindncHses'  but  I 


evitable,  wholly,  though  I  believe  it  was  mainly 
applied  to  my  voice.  My  voice  was  on  that  Cen- 
tenary itself  Centenarian — for  reasons  that  couldn't 
he  helped— for  I  really  that  day  wasn't  fit  to  speak. 
As  for  one's  own  sense  of  antiquity,  my  own,  what 
is  one  to  say? — it  varies,  goes  and  comes;  at  times 
isn't  there  at  all  and  at  others  is  quite  sufficient, 
thank  youl  I  cultivate  not  thinking  about  it — and 
yet  in  certain  ways  I  like  it,  like  the  sense  of  having 
had  a  great  deal  of  life.  The  young,  on  the  whole, 
make  me  pretty  sad — the  old  themselves  don't. 
But  the  pretension  to  youth  is  a  thing  that  makes 
me  saddest  and  oldest  of  all;  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  all  the  while  growing  older  on  the 
other  hand  decidedly  rejuvenates  me;  I  say  "what 
then?"  and  the  answer  doesn't  come,  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any,  and  that  quite  sets  me  up.  So  I 
am  young  enough — and  you  are  magnificent,  sim- 
ply: I  get  from  you  the  sense  of  an  inexhaustible 
vital  freshness,  and  your  voiee  is  the  voice  (so  beau- 
tiful I)  of  your  twentieth  year.  Your  going  to 
America  was  admirably  young — an  act  of  your 
twenty-fifth.  Don't  be  younger  than  that;  don't 
seem  a  year  younger  than  you  do  seem;  for  in  that 
ease  you  will  have  quite  withdrawn  from  my  side. 
Keep  up  with  me  a  little.  I  shall  come  to  see  you 
again  at  no  distant  day,  but  the  coming  week  seems 
to  have  got  itself  pretty  well  encumbered,  and  on 
the  24th  or  26th  I  go  to  Ilye  for  four  or  five  days. 
After  that  I  expect  to  be  in  town  quite  to  the  end 
of  June.  I  am  reading  the  Green  Book  in  bits — 
as  it  were — the  only  way  in  which  I  can  read  (or 
at  least  do  read  the  contemporary  novel — though 
I  read  so  very  few — almost  none.)  My  only  way 
of  reading — apart  from  that — is  to  imagine  myself 
writing  the  thing  before  me,  treating  the  subject — 
and  thereby  often  differing  from  the  author  and  his 


ounces  anu  inches  what  Uiey  will  give,  l  luit 
material  lies  loo  loose  in  your  hitiul  up  your  Imnd, 
otherwise  expressed,  doesn't  lighten  round  it.  Thai 
is  the.  fault  of  all  fielive  writing  now,  it  .seems  to 
me— that  and  Ihe.  inordinate  abuse  of  dialogue 
though  tlifo  )mfc  one  cH'ceL  of  Kir  nut  .sqwrxmg. 
It's  a  wrong,  a  disastrous  and  un.seientifle  trunuiny 
altogether.  /  squc'e/.o  as  I  read  yon  lint  thai,  IPJ 
I  Hay,  is  rewriting!  However,  I  will  tell  yon  niorr 
when  I  luivc  cnten  all  Hie  pieet-s.  And  I  Hindi  love 
and  stick  to  you  always— as  your  old,  very  old, 
oldest  old 

II.  .). 


To  Hugh 

llcforui  Club.  Pull  Mall,  S.W. 
May  lillli,  Hill!. 

^ .  .  .  Your  letter  greatly  moveH  nnd  regtdi'H  me. 
Fully  do  I  enter  into  your  joy  of  Heqiu'stniLion, 
and  your  bliss  of  removal  from  thia  Hcem:  of  heated 
turmoil  and  dusty  despair— -which,  however,  re- 
awaits  you  I  Never  mind;  sink  up  to  your  neck 
into  the  brimming  basin  of  nature  and  pciu-e,  and 
teach  yourself— by  which  I  mean  let  yonr  grand- 
mother teach  you— that  with  caeh  revolving  year 
yon  will  need  and  make  more  piously  Uicne.  preeionn 
sacrifices  to  Pan  nnd  the  MUNCH.  Tl'iNtory  eternally 
repeats  itself,  nnd  I  remember  well  how  in  the  ultl 
London  years  (of  my  old  London--//^  i^ri't  llml 
one)  I  used  to  clutch  at  these  chances  oC  ohwurc 
flight  and  at  the  possession,  less  frustrated,  of  my 
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soul,  my  senses  and  my  hours.  So  keep  it  up;  I 
miss  you,  little  as  I  see  you  even  when  here  {for 
I  feel  you  more  than  I  see  you;)  but  I  surrender 
you  at  whatever  cost  to  the  beneficent  powers. 
Therefore  I  rejoice  in  the  getting  on  of  your  work 
—how  splendidly  copious  your  flow;  and  am  much 
interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  your  readings 
and  your  literary  emotions.  These  latter  indeed— 
or  some  of  them,  as  you  express  them,  I  don't  think 
I  fully  share.  At  least  when  you  ask  me  if  I  don't 
feel  Dostoievsky's  "mad  jumble,  that  flings  things 
down  in  a  heap,"  nearer  truth  and  beauty  than  the 
picking  and  composing  that  you  instance  in  Steven- 
son, I  reply  with  emphasis  that  I  feel  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  that  the  older  I  grow  and  the  more 
I  go  the  more  sacred  to  me  do  picking-  and  compos- 
ing become — though  I  naturally  don't  limit  myself 
to  Stevenson's  kind  of  the  same.  Don't  let  any 
one  persuade  you — there  are  plenty  of  ignorant 
and  fatuous  duffers  to  try  to  do  it — that  strenuous 
selection  and  comparison  are  riot  the  very  essence 
of  art,  and  that  Form  is  [not]  substance  to  that 
degree  that  there  is  absolutely  no  substance  with- 
out it.  Form  alone  takes,  and  holds  and  preserves, 
substance — saves  it  from  the  welter  of  helpless 
verbiage  that  we  swim  in  as  in  a  sea  of  tasteless 
tepid  pudding,  and  that  makes  one  ashamed  of  an 
art  capable  of  such  degradations.  Tolstoi  and  D. 
are  fluid  puddings,  though  not  tasteless,  because 
the  amount  of  their  own  minds  and  souls  in  solution 
in  the  broth  gives  it  savour  and  flavour,  thanks  to 
the  strong,  rank  quality  of  their  genius  and  their 
experience.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of  things  to  be 
said  of  them,  and  in  particular  that  we  see  how 
great  a  vice  is  their  lack  of  composition,  their  de- 
fiance of  economy  and  architecture,  directly  they 
are  emulated  and  imitated;  then,  as  subjects  of 
emulation,  models,  they  quite  give  themselves  away. 
There  is  nothing  so  deplorable  as  a  work  of  art 


Jmit  what  a  KTiure  i  am  reading  you 
very  imperfect  one     whieh  yon  have  drawn  upon 
yourself    (as   moreover    it    was    ipiili'    right   you 
should.)     Hnl  no  mailer    1.  slwll  go  &*  X""  W»» 
— ns  soon  as  I  (hid  yon  in  a  lone,  corner.  .  ,  . 

Well,  dearest  .Un^h.  love  nu-  a  lilllr  lifllrr  (if 
you  rci».)  fur  Lbi.s  Idler,  Tor  I  am  ever  .NO  funtlly 
and  i'ailld'nlly  yuuivs, 

llr.NMiv  JAMIW. 


To  Mm  Itluxlu  llmnt/hlnti. 

lUifonn  Clnl.,  I'nll  Mall.  S.W. 


Mnd.  Mllii. 
My  dear  Hhoda, 

Too  many  days  have  rliipsnl  NIIHT   I 

your  kind  kllc-r    1ml  hondon  days  dit  Inik  away 

even  for  une  who  jnuiily  tries  lu  rinhunk  ami  em- 

nomisc  them—  as  1  tlo;  they  fall,  us  it  were,  fmm  - 

or,  heller  slill,  they  utterly  dissolve  ///     my  nerve- 

less tfrasp.     In  that  cnfeeliled  eluleli  the  pen  itself 

tends  to  waggle  and  drop;  and  henee,  in  shorl^my 

appearanee  of  languor  over  Hie  iiikslnnd.    This  is 

a  dark  moist  .Sunday  a.m.,  and  I  sil  alom-  in  the 

great  dim  solemn  Hbrnvy  of  HUM  C'.Um  {TlmeUrruy's 

Megatherium  or  whatever,)  and  say  to  myself  that 

the  conditions  now  at  last  otif/ht  to  IK-  auspii-inns 

though  indeed  that  merely  tends  lo  make  me  lull 

hrood    inefficiently    over    the    lransf(trmalions    nf 

Ijondon  as  such  seenes  express  them  and  as  I  have 

ficcn  them  go  on  growing.    Now  at:  hist  Ihe  plaee 

becomes  an  utter  void,  a  desert;  peopled  with  n;hn?iK 

for  all  except  three  days   (about)   of  the  week 

speaking  from  the  social  point  of  view.    The  old 


_      ••  111  f 

Kion -winch  however,  after  all,  lias  its  merits  and 
its  conveniences  too.  ,  .  .  Cadogan  Gardens,  mean- 
while, know  me  no  more — the  .region  has  turned 
to  sadness,  as  if,  with  your  absence,  all  the  blinds 
wore  down,  and  .1  now  have  no  such  confident  and 
cordial  afternoon  refuge  left.  Very  promptly, 
next  winter,  the  blinds  must  he  up  again,  and  I 
will  keep  the  tryst.  I  have  been  talking  of  you 
this  evening  with  dear  W.  >j.  Norris,  who  is  pay- 
ing one  of  his  mueh  interspaced  visits  to  town  and 
has  dined  with  me,  amiabiy,  without  other  attrac- 
tions, (This  letter,  begun  this  a.m.  and  inter- 
rupted, I  take  up  again  toward  midnight,)  .... 
(iood-night,  however,  now — -I  must  stagger 
(really  from  the  force  of  too  total  an  abstinence) 
lo  my  nevcr-unapprceialed  eoneh.  (Norris  dined 
on  a  bottle  of  soda-water  and  T  on  no  drop  of  any- 
thing.) I  pray  you  he  hearing  grandly  up,  and  I 
live  in  the  light  of  your  noble  fortitude.  One  is 
always  Hie  better  for  a  great  example,  and  I  am 
always  ail-faithfully  yours, 

UKNHY  .TANKS. 


To  Henry  James t  junior. 

Lamb  House,  Kyc. 
July  10th,  1012. 

Dearest  Harry, 

...  1  euwo,  down  here  from  town  hut  (ivc  days 
ngo,  and  feel  intensely,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
(he  bli'.st,  Ihe  invaluable,  little,  old  refuge-quality 
of  dear  I'j.  IT.  at  this  and  kindred  seasons.  A 
tremendous  wave  of  heat  is  .sweeping  over  the  land 
•passed  on  apparently  from  "your  side"— and  I 
Hi  London  a  fiery  furnace  and  the  Keform  Club 
ii  lotaher  hod  on 'lop  of  one  in  the  same.  The 


nothing  could  be  more  nniigaung  man   " 
innate  conditions. 

.    .   .    The   "working   expensively"    im*< 
signifies  for  me  simply  the  "literary  and  in 
the  technical,  side  of  the  matter—the  fad 
doing  this  book  1  am  led,  by  the  very  pr<ii-< 
action  of  my  idiosyncrasy,  on  and  on  inli 
evocation  and  ramification  of  old  images  in 
ncctions,   more   intellectual   and    moral   nil 
niphy  (though  all  closely  and,  as  I  feel  it. 
sitcly  associated  and  involved,)   than  1  slml 
know  what  to  do  with—to  do  with,  that  i«, 
book  (I  shall  doubtless  he  able  to  use  rc.ji'< 
suppressed  parts  in  some  other  wu\O   it's  in 
and   more    (or  long   since   established)    til 
always,  that  I  have  to  project  and  do  u  grc 
in  order  to  choose  from  that,  after  Uic  fuel 
is  most  designated  and  supremely  urgent, 
a  costly  way  of  working,  as  regards  time,  it 
etc.— at  least  in  the  short  run.     In  the  lt>i 
and  "by  and  large,"  it,  \  think,  abundantly  j 
itself.  'Thill  is  vcally  all  t  meant  to  convey 
and  to  your  mother  through  Hill-  -us  a  kirn! 
caution'  and  forewarning     for  your  incvilahl 
of  my  "slowness."    Of  course  loo  I  have  lin 
up    and    breaks,    sometimes    disheartening 
through  the  recurrence  of  had  physical  con 
—and  inn  still  liable,  strictly  speaking,  to 
lUit  the  main  thing  to  say  about  tlic.se,  once 
is  that  they  tend  steadily,  and  most  lu'lpfi 
diminish,  both  in  intensity  and    in  duviitu* 
that  I  have  really  now  reached  the  point  nl 
the  successful  effort  to  work  really  helps  nu» 
eally— to  say  nothing  of  course   of   (a  th 
times)  morally.    It  remains  true  that  I  do 
about   the   money-question     by    nature    tin 
(since  I  was  born  worrying,  though  mysel 


result  of  these  last  years  of  lapse  of  productive 
work  while  my  expenses  have  gone  more  or  less 
(while  I  was  with  you  ivll  ivi  America  lessl)  ruth- 
lessly on.    But  of  this  it's  also  to  be  checringly  said 
that  I  have  only  to  be  successfully  and  continuously 
at  work  for  a  period  of  about  ten  days  for  it  all 
to  fall  into  the  background  altogether    (all  the 
worry,)  and  be  replaced  by  the  bravest  confidence 
of  calculation.     So  much  for  that\    And  now,  for 
the  moment— for  this  post  at  least,  I  must  pull  up. 
"Well  of  course  do  I  understand  that  with  your  big 
new  preoccupations  and  duties  close  at  hand  you 
mayn't  dream  of  a  move  in  this  direction,  and  I 
should  be  horrified  at  seeming  to  exert  the  least 
pressure  toward  your  even  repining  at  it.     More 
still  than  the  delight  of  seeing  you  will  be  that  of 
knowing  that  you  are  getting  into  close  quarters 
with  your  new  job.    I  repeat  that  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  good  this  will  do  me!— as  to  which  I  sit  be- 
tween your  Mother  and  Peg,  clasping  a  hand  of 
each,  while  we  watch  your  every  movement  and 
gloat,  ecstatically,  over  you.    Oh,  give  my  love  so 
uboundingly  to  them,  and  to  your  grandmother, 

on  it  all!  . 

Yours,  dearest  Harry,  more  affectionately  than 

H.  J. 

To  It.  W.  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Brookenlmm  is  of  course  the  mother  of  the  young 
heroine  of  The  Awkward  Age. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
July  17th,  1912. 

Dear  Mr.  Chapman, 

I  very  earnestly  beg  you  not  to  take  as  the 
measure  of  the  pleasure  given  me  by  your  letter 
the  inordinate  delay  of  this  acknowledgment. 
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That  admirable  communication,  reaching  me  at 
the  climax  of  the  London  June,  found  me  in  a  great 
tangle  of  difficulties  over  the  command  of  my  time 
and  general  conduct  of  my  correspondence  .and 
other  obligations;  so  that  after  a  vain  invocation 
of  a  better  promptness  where  you  were  concerned, 
I  took  heart  from  the  fact  that  I  was  soon  to  be  at 
peace  down  here,  and  that  hence  I  should  be  able 
to  address  you  at  my  ease.  I  have  in  fact  been 
here  but  a  few  days,  and  my  slight  further  delay 
has  but  risen  from  the  fact  that  I  brought  down 
with  me  so  many  letters  to  answer  I — though  none 
of  them,  let  me  say,  begins  to  affect  me  with  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  yours. 

I  am  in  truth  greatly  touched,  deeply  moved  by 
it.  What  is  one  to  say  or  do  in  presence  of  an 
expression  so  generous  and  so  penetrating?  I  can 
only  listen  very  hard,  as  it  were,  taking  it  all  in 
with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands,  not  to  say 
moist  eyes  even,  and  feel  that — well,  that  the 
whole  tiling  lias  been  after  all  worth  while  then. 
But  one  is  simply  in  the  hands  of  such  a,  reader  and 
appreciator  as  you — one  yields  even  assentingly, 
gratefully  and  irresponsibly  to  the  current  of  your 
story  and  consistency  of  your  ease.  I  feel  that  I 
really  don't  know  much — as  to  what  your  various 
particulars  imply — save  that  you  arc  delightful, 
are  dazzling,  and  that  you  must  be  beautifully  right 
as  to  any  view  that  you  take  of  anything.  Let  me 
say,  for  all,  that  if  you  think  so,  so  it  must  be;  for 
clearly  you  see  and  understand  and  discriminate 
— while  one  is  at  the  end  of  time  one's  self  so  very 
vague  about  many  things  and  only  conscious  of 
one's  general  virtuous  intentions  and  considerably 
strenuous  effort.  What  one  lias  done  has  been 
conditioned  and  related  and  involved—so  to  say, 
fatalised— every  element  and  effort  jammed  up 
against  some  other  necessity  or  yawning  over  some 
consequent  void— and  with  anything  good  in  one's 
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achievement  or  line  in  one's  faculty  conscious  all 
Ihu  while  of  having  to  ptifj  by  this  and  that  and  the 
other  corresponding  dereliction  or  weakness.     Vou 
let  me  oJT,  however,  as  handsomely  as  you  draw 
me  on,  and  I  see  you  us  absolutely  right  about 
everything  and  want  only  to  square  with  yours  mi/ 
impression:  that  is  to  say  any  but  that  of  my  being 
"dim"  in  respect  to  some  of!  Hie  aspects,  possibly, 
of  Mrs,  .Hrookenham •-  which  I  don't  think  I  am: 
I  really  think  I  could  stand  a  still'  cross-examina- 
tion on  that  lady,    lint  this  is  a  detail,  and  I  can 
meet  you  only  in  a  large,  and  foml  jive-submission 
on  the.  various  (joints  you  make.     1  greatly  wish 
our  contact  at  Oxford  the  olher  day  had  been  less 
hampered  and  reduced-  so  that  it  was  impossible, 
iu  the  event,  altogether,  to  get  wilhin  hail  of  you 
at  Oriel.     Hut  I  have  promised  the  kind  President 
of  Magdalen  another  visit,  and  then  1  .shall  insist 
on  being  free1  tit  come  and  see  you  if  you  will  lot 
me,    I  cherish  your  letter  and  our  brief  talk  mean- 
while a.s  charmingly-coloured  lights  in  the  total  of 
that  shining  occasion.     AVhat  power  to  irradiate 
bus  Oxford  ut  HH  bcstl     and  as  it  was,  the  other 
week,  no  greatly  at  that  best.     I  think  the  grue- 
some: little  errors  of  text  you  once  so  devotedly 
noted  for  me  in  some  ol'  my  original  volumes  don't 
for  the  most  part  survive  in  the  collective  edition 
-   hut  though  it  strenuous  I  am  a  constitutionally 
fallible  proof-render,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
assure  myself.    However,  T  must  more  or  less  face 
it,  and  f'am  yours,  dear  Mr.  Chapman,  all  grate- 
fully aud  faithfully, 

HKNUV 
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Taine's  English  Lit;  he  lacks  saturation,  lacks 
waste  of  acquaintance,  but  sees  with  a  magnificent 
objectivity,  reacts  with  an  energy  to  match,  ex- 
presses with  a  splendid  amplitude,  and  has  just  the 
critical  value,  I  think,  of  being  so  off,  so  far  (given 
such  an  intellectual  reach,)  and  judging  and  feel- 
ing in  so  different  an  air.  It's  charming  to  me  to 
hear  that  The  Ambassadors  have  again  engaged 
and  still  beguile  you;  it  is  probably  a  very  packed 
production,  with  a  good  deal  of  one  thing  within 
another;  I  remember  sitting  on  it,  when  I  wrote 
it,  with  that  intending  weight  and  presence  with 
which  you  probably  often  sit  in  these  days  on  your 
trunk  to  make  the  lid  close  and  all  your  trousers 
and  boots  go  in.  I  remember  putting  in  a,  good 
deal  about  Chad  and  Strcther,  or  Strether  and 
Chad,  rather;  and  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  under- 
stand what  in  that  connection  you  miss — I  mean 
in  the  way  of  what  could  be  there.  The  whole  thing 
is  of  course,  to  intensity,  a  picture  of  relations — 
and  among  them  is,  though  not  on  the  first  line, 
the  relation  of  Strether  to  Chad.  The  relation  of 
Chad  to  Strether  is  a  limited  and  according  to  my 
method  only  implied  and  indicated  thing,  suffi- 
ciently there;  but  Strether's  to  Chad  consists 
above  all  in  a  charmed  and  yearning  and  wonder- 
ing sense,  a  dimly  envious  sense,  of  all  Chad's  young 
living  and  easily-taken  other  relations;  other  not 
only  than  the  one  to  him,  but  than  the  one  to  Mme 
de  Vionnet  and  whoever  else;  this  very  sense,  and 
the  sense  of  Chad,  generally,  is  a  part,  a  large  part, 
of  poor  dear  Strether's  discipline,  development,  ad- 
venture and  general  history.  All  of  it  that  is  of 
my  subject  seems  to  me  given — given  by  dramatic 
projection,  as  all  the  rest  is  given:  how  can  you 
say  I  do  anything  so  foul  and  abject  as  to  "state"? 
You  deserve  that  I  should  condemn  you  to  read 
the  book  over  once  again  I  However,  instead  of 
this  I  only  impose  that  you  come  down,  to  me,  on 
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your  return,  for  a  couple  of  days — when  we  can 
talk  better.  I  hold  you  to  the  heart  of  your  truest 
old 

H.  J. 

To  Edmund  Gosse. 

With  regard  to  the  "dread  effulgence  of  their  Lord- 
ships" it  will  be  remembered  tlmt  Mr.  Gossc  was  nt  this 
time  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  allusion  nt 
the  end  is  to  Mr.  Gosse's  article  on  Swinburne  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  further  dealt  with  in 
the  next  letter. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

7th  October,  1012. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

Forgive  this  cold-blooded  machinery— for 
I  have  been  of  late  a  stricken  man,  and  still  am 
not  on  my  legs;  though  judging  it  u  bit  urgent  to 
briefly  communicate  with  you  on  a  small  practical 
matter.  I  have  had  quite  a  Devil  of  a  summer,  a 
very  bad  and  damnable  July  and  August,  through 
a  renewal  of  an  ailment  that  I  had  regarded  as 
a  good  deal  subdued,  hut  that  descended  upon  me 
in  force  just  after  I  last  saw  you  and  then  abso- 
lutely raged  for  many  weeks.  (I  allude  to  a  most 
deplorable  tendency  to  chronic  pectoral,  or,  more 
specifically,  anginal,  pain;  which,  however,  I  finally, 
about  a,  month  ago,  got  more  or  less  the  better 
of,  in  a  considerably  reassuring  way.)  I  was  but 
beginning  to  profit  by  this  comparative  reprieve 
when  I  was  smitten  with  a  violent  attack  of  the 
atrocious  affection,  known  as  "Shingles" — my  im- 
pression of  the  nature  of  which  had  been  vague 
and  inconsiderate,  but  to  the  now  grim  shade  of 
which  I  take  off  my  hat  in  the  very  abjection  of 
respect.  It  has  been  a  very  horrible  visitation,  but 
I  am  getting  better;  only  I  am  still  in  bed  and  have 
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to  appeal  to  you  in  this  graceless  mechanical  way. 
My  appeal  hears  on  a,  tiny  and  trivial  circumstance, 
the  fact  that  I  have  practically  concluded  an  agree- 
ment for  a  Flat  which  I  saw  and  liked  and  seemed 
to  find  within  my  powers  before  leaving  town  (No. 
21  tCnrlyle  Mansions,  Cheyne  Walk,  S.W.)  and 
which  I  am  looking  to  for  a  more  convenient  and 
secure  basis  of  regularly  wintering  in  London,  for 
the  possibly  brief  remainder  of  my  days,  than  any 
I  have  for  a  long  time  had.  I  want,  in  response  to 
a  letter  just  i-eceived  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
same,  to  floor  that  apparently  rather  benighted 
and  stupid  body,  who  are  restless  over  the  question 
of  a  "social  reference"  (in  addition  to  my  reference 
to  my  Bankers),  by  a  regular  knock-down  produc- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  and  exalted  tie  I  can 
produce;  whereby  I  have  given  them  your  distin- 
guished name  as  that  of  a  voucher  for  my  respecta- 
bility— as  distinguished  from  my  solvency;  for 
which  latter  I  don't  hint  that  you  shall,  however 
dimly,  engage  I  So  I  have  it  on  my  conscience, 
you  see,  to  let  you  know  of  the  liberty  I  have  thus 
taken  with  you;  this  on  the  chance  of  their  really 
applying  to  you  (which  some  final  saving  sense  of 
their  being  rather  silly  may  indeed  keep  them  from 
doing.)  If  they  do,  kindly,  very  kindly,  abound 
in  my  sense  to  the  extent  of  intimating  to  them 
that  not  to  know  me  famed  for  my  respectability 
is  scarcely  to  be  respectable  themselves!  That  is 
all  I  am  able  to  trouble  you  with  now.  I  am  as 
yet  a  poor  thing,  more  even  the  doctor's  than  mine 
own;  but  shall  come  round  presently  and  shall  then 
be  able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  myself. 
There  is  no  question  of  my  getting  into  the  Flat 
in  question  till  some  time  in  January;  I  don't  get 
possession  till  Dec.  25th,  but  this  preliminary  has 
had  to  be  settled.  Don't  be  burdened  to  write;  I 
know  your  cares  are  on  the  eve  of  beginning  again, 
and  how  heavy  they  may  presently  be.  I  have  only 
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and  West  End  Properties  Limited,  the  dread 
gence  of  their  Lordships;  the  latter  being  tin 
and  you  the  transparent  lantern  that  my 
hand  holds  up.  More,  us  I  say,  when  that  h 
less  shaky.  I  hope  all  your  intimate  news  is 
find  am  only  waiting  for  the  new  vol.  of  thi 
tionary  with  your  Swinburne,  which  a  woixl 
Sidney  Lee  has  assured  me  is  of  maximum 
All  faithful  greeting. 

Yours  always, 

HENKY  JAJ 


To  Edmimd  Gosse. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Uy 
October  10th,  1 
My  dear  Gosse, 

Your  good  letter  of  this  morning  he 
console  and  sustain.  One  really  needs  any  1 
can  get  after  this  odious  experience.  I  am  i 
ing,  but  it  is  slow,  and  I  feel  much  ravage 
bedimmed.  Fortunately  these  days  have 
trinsic  beauty — of  the  rarest  and  clmrminges 
and  I  try  to  fling  myself  on  the  breast  of  I 
(though  I  don't  mean  by  that  fling  myself  a 
poor  blisters  and  scars  on  the  dew-sprinkled 
and  forget,  imperfectly,  that  precious  how 
days  tumble  unrestrained  into  the  large  roui 
deep  dark,  the  ever  open,  hole  of  sacrifice, 
almost  afraid  my  silly  lessors  of  the  Chelse 
won't  apply  to  you  for  a  character  of  me  j 
haven't  done  so  by  now;  afraid  because  tl 
of  a  backhander  from  you,  reaching  them  st 
would  so  gratify  my  sense  of  harmless  spo 
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was  only  a  question  of  a  word  in  case  they  should 
appeal;  kindly  don't  dream  of  any  such  if  they  let 
the  question  rest  (in  spite  indeed  of  their  having 
intimated  that  they  would  thoroughly  thresh  it 
out.) 

I  received  with  pleasure  the  small  Swinburne — • 
of  so  chaste  and  charming  a  form;  the  perusal  of 
which  lubricated  yesterday  two  or  three  rough 
hours.  Your  composition  bristles  with  items  and 
authenticities  even  as  a  tight  little  cushion  with  in- 
dividual pins;  and,  I  take  it,  is  everything  that  such 
a  contribution  to  such  a  cause  should  be  but  for 
the  not  quite  ample  enough  (for  my  appetite)  con- 
clusive estimate  or  appraisement.  I  know  how 
little,  far  too  little,  to  my  sense,  that  element  has 
figured  in  those  pages  in  general;  but  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  you,  in  spite  of  this,  formulate  and 
resume  a  little  more  the  creature's  character  and 
genius,  the  aspect  and  effect  of  his  general  per- 
formance. You  will  say  I  have  a  morbid  hankering 
for  what  a  Dictionary  doesn't  undertake,  what  a 
Sidney  Lee  perhaps  even  doesn't  offer  space  for. 
I  admit  that  I  talk  at  my  ease — so  far  as  ease  is 
in  my  line  just  now.  Very  charming  and  happy 
Lord  Redesdale's  contribution — showing,  afresh, 
how  everything  about  such  a  being  as  S.  becomes 
and  remains  interesting.  Prettily  docs  Rcdesdale 
write — and  prettily  will  — —have  winced;  if  indeed 
the  pretty  even  in  that  form,  or  the  wincing  in  any, 
could  be  conceived  of  him. 

I  have  received  within  a  day  or  two  dear  old 
George  Meredith's  Letters;  and,  though  I  haven't 
been  able  yet  very  much  to  go  into  them,  I  catch 
their  emanation  of  something  so  admirable  and, 
on  the  whole,  so  baffled  and  tragic.  We  must  have 
more  -talk  of  them — and  also  of  Wells'  book,  with 
which  however  I  nm  having  extreme  difficulty. 
I  am  not  so  much  struck  with  its  hardness  as  with 
its  weakness  and  looseness,  the  utter  going  by  the 
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if          '  your  potent  linger.  prrv»nl   Ihr  ni<  n-ilr^  -.pr 

7  arrives  (his  itiorniii^  to  Ihr  furin  i»f  -t  ipiitr  nlisr 

;1  OUH  re(|\iesl  tlmt   I   will  fum-lintr  »»ur 

,,  hy  a  Hiffiinliirr.    M'hi^  I  too  tlniii^.  »n«l  I  MH 

V.  wliile  lost  in  fninl  ninsitlrr/thmi  t>f  thr  m 

.)  '  tiltlc  Kj)dl   (MCirrptihlr  In  prnfnimtiniO  tlmt  I  * 


very  interesting  your  note — in  the  matter  oi 
George  Meredith.  Yes,  I  spent  much  of  yester- 
day reading  the  Letters,  niul  quite  agree  with  your 
judgment  of  thorn  on  the  score  of  their  rather 
marked  non-illustration  of  his  intellectual  wealth. 
They  make  one,  it  seems  to  me,  enormously  like 
him— hut  that  one  had  always  done;  and  the  series 
to  Morley,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  Maxsc,  con- 
tuin  a  certain  numher  oi'  rare  and  line  things,  many 
beautiful  felicities  of  wit  and  vision.  Bub  the  whole 
aesthetic  rangv,  understanding  that;  in  a  hlg  sense, 
strikes  me  as  meagre  and  short;  he  clearly  lived 
even  less  than  one  had  the  sense  of  his  doing  in  the 
world  of  art- in  that  whole  divine  preoccupation, 
that  whole  intimate  restlessness  of  projection  and 
perception,  .And  this  is  the  more  .striking  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  far  more  communicative  aud 
overflowing  on  the  whole  ground  of  what  he  was 
doing  in  prose  or  verse  than  I  had  at  all  supposed; 
to  have  Jived  and  wrought  with  all  those  doors 
more  open  and  publicly  shimming  and  creaking 
on  their  hinges,  as  it  were,  than  had  consorted 
with  one's  sense,  and  with  the  whole  legend,  of  his 
intellectual  solitude.  His  whole  case  is  full  oi! 
anomalies,  however,  and  these  volumes  illustrate 
it  cvcti  by  the  light  they  throw  on  a  certain  poor- 
ness of  range  in  most  of  his  correspondents.  Save 
for  Morley  (et  encore!)  most  of  them  figure  here 
as  folk  too  little  a  la  hauteur — I  though,  of  course, 
a  man,  even  of  his  distinction,  can  live  and  deal 
hut  with  those  who  are  within  his  radius.  ITc  was 
xltti'M'dt  to  my  vision,  in  many  ways — and  that 
makes  him  hut  the  more  nobly  pathetic.  .In  fine 
the  whole  moral  .side  of  him  throws  out  some  splen- 
didly clear  lights — while  the  "artist,"  the  secondary 
Shakespeare,  remains  curiously  dim,  "Venn*  miss- 
ing any  letters  to  me  rests  on  a  misconception  of 
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always  u  clwniiin^,  u  *juitr  *i»M>Min*l  ami  rath 
Klvuup;i'»  Kxluhilitm,  MI  eniilenl  JUt-lf  lit  /*r  mir,  j 
fli'iimlly  Mini  tfiillrriiiKly.  I  nil  nil  e\eluM\ely,  Hi 
1  .simply  M»L  Iti-furr  him  lill  tin*  nirluiu  frit,  HI 
llu'ii  niiw  Mjrniu  \vlini  1  frll  I  ihouhl  tluil  it  u 
Hut  1  never  I'ltii;/  it  up,  nnrr  Fell  any  fliar^e  i 
nit1  In  t'tiallrngi-  liiiii  liy  imitation  or  Viler.  U 
inie  in'  hvu  tmles  from  liini  'lit!  I  limi  wliru  \V 

Mt'lTtlilh  wruU-  In  111'*;  Ulttl  tlir>r,  ttiou^li  nri'ftM't 

dmruiinx  Miul  Kind,  I  Imvr  jirrfrrrnl  to  krrp  u 
Velltilaleil.  Ihrtvrvrr,  1  inn  lilllr  runUKli  nnsrrvii 
(lial  Hiuur  ilisnvtion  to  //"«  !  I  *low|y  iiinnl.  ti 
it's  llliMinl  lltiw*  fur  I  fed  I'lr  IM  eione  liaek  frn; 
Stiru  ami  straineil  hat  the  horrid  ImMiiev.  left  n 
Hut  wivi'i'llu'li'M  1  hojie,  inn!  in  fart  nhin 


Vdiir«  all  faithfull, 


7V*  Hthnttml  (rti**t\ 


The  . 
of  tin*  l.etttvs  itf 


,  lin 


I,  mnli  llmtiM*.   Uye, 

Orlnlu-r  lath,  IIU'J. 
My  dear  Gnw, 

'I'hin  in  quilr  it  frvrri^h  Hurry  nf  enr; 
UT  hill  pleaM-  ilnrt'l  fur  a  tiiniiiml  feel  I 
mvxriil  In  entail  nn  ymi  tlir  It-nil  fnrlh«-r  i-liarj, 
1  niily  waul  In  priilrsl  agaJitst  your  iiii|ntltiliuii 
sarcasm  to  my  (Ignre  nf  ihr  jiin-fii*i)iion  mid  I 
pins  ami  this  nil  j^-iimHy.  tlmt  inmur  lntvi 
represented  tn  inysrlf  the  htgheil  in^iihlr  Iriht 
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had  ever  before  grown,  within  the  same  number  of 
square  inches,  so  dense  a  little  forest  of  discrimi- 
nated upright  stems!  There  you  are,  and  I  hear 
with  immense  satisfaction  of  the  prospect  of  an- 
other crop  yet — this  time,  I  infer,  on  larger  ground 
and  with  beautiful  alleys  and  avenues  and  vistas 
piercing  the  plantation. 

I  rejoice  alike  to  know  of  the  M.P.  article,  on 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  put  my  hand  here  betimes 
tomorrow.  I  can't  help  wishing  1  had  known  of 
it  a  little  before — I  should  have  liked  so  to  bring, 
in  time,  a  few  of  my  gleanings  to  your  mill.  But 
evidently  we  are  quite  under  the  same  general  im- 
pression, and  your  point  about  the  dear  man's  con- 
foundingness  of  allusion  to  the  products  of  the 
French  spirit  is  exactly  what  one  had  found  one- 
self bewilder edly  noting.  There  are  two  or  three 
rather  big  felicities  and  sanities  of  judgment  (in 
this  order;)  in  one  place  a  fine  strong  rightly-dis- 
criminated apprehension  and  characterisation  of 
Victor  Hugo.  But  for  the  rest  such  queer  lapses 
and  wanderings  wild;  with  the  striking  fact,  above 
all,  that  he  scarcely  once  in  the  2  volumes  makes 
use  of  a  French  phrase  or  ventures  on  a  French 
passage  (as  in  sundry  occasional  notes  of  acknowl- 
edgment and  other  like  flights,)  without  some 
marked  inexpertness  or  gaucherie.  Three  or  four 
of  these  things  are  even  painful — they  cause  one 
uncomfortably  to  flush.  And  he  appears  to  have 
gone  to  France,  thanks  to  his  second  wife's  con- 
nections there,  putting  in  little  visits  and  having 
contacts,  of  a  scattered  sort,  much  oftencr  than  I 
supposed.  He  "went  abroad,"  for  that  matter, 
during  certain  years,  a  good  deal  more  than  I  had 
fancied  him  able  to — which  is  an  observation  I  find, 
even  now,  of  much  comfort.  But  one's  impres- 
sion of  his  lack  of  what  it's  easiest  to  call,  most 
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a  novel  of  Baudot's,  "Numa  Roumestau," 
the  remark,  twice  over,  that  lie  has  never  "li 
any  of  the  others;  he  only  "likes"  this  oncl 
tone  is  of  the  oddest,  coming  from  a  man  o 
craft — even  though  the  terms  on  which  he  hii 
was  of  the  craft  remain  so  peculiar — and  su 
there  would  be  so  much  more  to  say  about, 
fellow-novelist  who  could  read  Daiidet  at  all 
I  can't  imagine  his  not,  in  such  a  relation,  1 
read  with  curiosity,  with  critical  appetite)  "Ni 
might  very  well  appear  to  stand  out  fron 
others  as  the  finest  flower  of  the  same  method 
not  to  take  it  as  one  of  them,  or  to  take  the 
of  its  family  and  general  complexion,  is  to  r< 
"liking"  and  not-liking  to  the  sort  of  use  11 
spelling-out  schoolgirl  might  make  of  them, 
of  all  (if  I  don't  bore  you)  I  think  one  parti 
observation  counts — or  has  counted  for  me;  th( 
of  the  non-occurrence  of  one  name,  the  one 
aesthetic  curiosity  would  have  seemed  scarce 
in  any  real  overflow,  to  have  kept  entirely  sh 
that  of  Balzac,  I  mean,  which  Meredith  not 
never  once,  even,  stumbles  against,  but  so  mil 
seems  to  stray  within  possible  view  of.    Of  c 
one  would  never  dream  of  measuring  "phi 
mind,"  in  such  a  case,  by  any  man's  positive 
tions,  few  or  many,  of  the  said  B. ;  yet  win 
isn't  ever  mentioned  a  certain  desert  effect  c 
from  it  (at  least  it  does  to  thirsty  me)  and  I 
all  sorts  of  little  reflections.    But  I  am  makhi 
many  now,  and  they  are  loose  and  casual,  am 
mustn't  mind  them  for  the  present;  all  the 
that  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  am  still  on  shaky  gi 
physically;  this  odious  ailment  not  being,  ai 
ently,  a  tiling  that  spends  itself  and  clears  of] 
a  beastly  poison  which  hangs  about,  even  aftc 
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most  copious  eruption  and  explosion,  and  suggests 
dismal  relapses  and  returns  to  bed.  I  am  really 
thinking  of  this  latter  form  of  relief  even  now — 
after  having  been  up  but  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
However,  don't  "mind"  me;  even  if  I'm  in  for  a 
real  relapse  some  of  the  sting  will,  I  trust,  have 
been  drawn. 

Yours  rather  wearily, 

HENRY  JAMES. 

P.S.  I  am  having,  it  appears — Sunday,  2  p.m. 
— to  tumble  back  into  bed;  though  I  rose  but 
at  10! 


To  Edmund  Gossc, 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
October  15tli,  1912. 

My  dear  Gosse, 

Here  I  am  at  it  again — for  I  can't  not  thank 
you  for  your  two  notes  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing received.  Your  wife  has  all  my  tenderest 
sympathy  in  the  matter  of  what  the  loss  of  her 
Brother  cost  her.  Intimately  will  her  feet  have 
learnt  to  know  these  ways.  So  it  goes  on  till  we 
have  no  one  left  to  lose— as  I  felt,  with  force,  two 
summers  ago,  when  I  lost  my  two  last  Brothers 
within  two  months  and  became  sole  survivor  of  all 
my  Father's  house.  I  lay  my  hand  very  gently 
on  our  friend. 

With  your  letter  of  last  night  came  the  Corn- 
hill  with  the  beautifully  done  little  Swinburne 
chapter.  AVhat  a  "grateful"  subject,  somehow,  in 
every  way,  that  gifted  being — putting  aside  even, 
I  mean,  the  value  of  his  genius.  He  is  grateful 
by  one  of  those  arbitrary  values  that  dear  G.M., 
for  instance,  doesn't  positively  command,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  his  intrinsic  weight;  and  who  can  sny 
quite  why?  Charming  and  vivid  and  authentic, 
at  any  rate,  your  picture  of  that  occasion;  to  sny 
nothing  of  your  evocation,  charged  with  so  fine 
a  Victorian  melancholy,  of  Swinburne's  time  nfc 
Vichy  with  Leigh  ton,  Mrs.  Sartoris  and  Richard 
Burton;  what  a  felicitous  and  enviable  image  they 
do  make  together — and  what  prodigious  discourse 
must  even  more  particularly  have  ensued  when  S. 
and  B.  sat  up  late  together  after  the  others  I  Dis- 
tinct to  me  the  memory  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  nt 
Flaubert's  in  the  winter  of  '75-*70,  when  Maupas- 
sant, still  incdit,  but  always  "round,"  regaled  mo 
witli  a  fantastic  talc,  irrcproduciblc  hero,  of  the 
relations  between  two  Knglisliincn,  each  other,  niul 
their  monkey  I  A  picture  the  details  of  which  hnvo 
faded  for  me,  but  not  the  lurid  impression.  Most 
dcliciously  Victorian  that  too — I  bend  over  it  all 
so  yearningly;  and  to  the  effect  of  my  hoping 
"ever  so"  that  you  are  in  conscious  possession;  of 
material  for  a  scries  of  just  such  other  chapters  in 
illustration  of  S.,  each  a  separate  line  flower  for 
a  vivid  even  if  loose  nosegay. 

I'm  much  interested  by  your  echo  of  TIftldftne's 
remarks,  or  whatever,  about  G.  M.  Only  the  diffi- 
culty is,  of  a  truth,  somehow,  that  ccs  messieurs, 
he  and  Morley  and  Maxse  and  Stephen,  and  two 
or  three  others,  Lady  Ulrica  included,  really  never 
knew  much  more  where  they  were,  on  all  the 
"aesthetic"  ground,  as  one  for  convenience  calls  itj 
than  the  dear  man  himself  did,  or  where  he  wns; 
so  that  the  whole  history  seems  a  record  somehow 
(so  far  as  "art  and  letters"  -arc  in  question)  of  a 
certain  absence  of  point  on  the  part  of  every  ono 
concerned  in  it.  Still,  it  abides  with  us,  I  think, 
that  Meredith  was  an  admirable  spirit  even  if  not 
an  entire  mind;  he  throws  out,  to  my  sense,  splen- 
did great  moral  and  ethical,  what  he  himself  would 
call  "spiritual,"  lights,  and  has  again  and  again 
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as  nothing,  I  think,  Lo  the  intimately  sane  and 
straight;  just  as  the  artist  was  nothing  to  the  good 
eiti'/eu  anil  the  liberalised  bourgeois.  However, 
lead  me  not  on!  1  thnnk  you  ever  so  kindly  for 
the  Hiithcntieily  of  your  word  about  these  beastly 
recurrences  (of  my  disorder.)  1  1'eel  you  flouted 
in  confidence!  on  the  deep  tide  ol1  Philip's  experi- 
ence and  wisdom.  Still,  I  u-ni  trying  to  keep 
mainly  out  of  hud  again  (after  <fc8  hours  just  re- 
newedly  spent  in  it.)  Jlut  on  these  terms  you'll 
wish  me  back  there — and  I'm  yours  with  no 'word 
more, 

HKNKV  JAMKH. 


To  'Edmund  Gossc. 

Mr.  Goflnc  luul  nski'il  for  furthor  dcLnilft  with 
lo  MmipiifiHftnl.'H  lnl(!,  referred  to  in  llu-  pruvimiH  IrlU-r. 
The  Ic^cntl  in  (jiicHlion  WUH  ciituircti'd  wilh  KlrcUt  ftiid 
the  odd  n^uiT  of  (ii-or^r  M.  J.  Powell,  Swiiiluirnr'H  howl 
there  during  Uic  Biinuilur  uf  ItiUB,  and  tnuru  Lhiui  once 
nfterwartlH. 

]  Dictated* 

JjRmli  Itousc,  llyc. 

October  17th,  1012. 
My  dear  Gossc, 

It's  very  well  invoking  a  close  to  UIIH  raging 
fever  of  a  correspondence  when  you  have  such  arts 
for  sending  and  keeping  the  tcmperaiuro  upl  I 
feel  in  the  pre.scmic  of  your  letter  last;  night  re- 
ceived that  the  little  machine  thrust  under  one's 
tongue  may  well  now  register  or  introduce  the 
babble  of  a  mind  "affected";  though  interestingly 
so,  let  me  add,  since  it  is  indeed  a  thrill  to  think 
that  I  am  perhaps  the  last  living  depositary  of 
Maupassant's  wonderful  confidence  or  legend.  I 


deal  at  the  same  time,  1  contess,  under  tne 
of  an  honour  "unto  which  I  was  not  born  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  hadn't  been  properly  brought  up  or 
pre-admonished  and  pre-inspircd  to.  I  pull  my- 
self together,  I  invoke  fond  memory,  as  you  urge 
upon  me,  and  I  feel  the  huge  responsibility  of  my 
office  and  privilege;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
remind  you  of  certain  inevitable  weaknesses  in  my 
position,  certain  essential  infirmities  of  my  rela- 
tion to  the  precious  fact  (meaning-  by  the  precious 
fact  Maupassant's  having,  in  that  night  of  time 
and  that  general  failure  of  inspiring-  prescience, 
so  remarkably  regaled  me.)  You  will  sec  in  a  mo- 
ment everything  that  was  wanting  to  make  me  the 
conscious  recipient  of  a  priceless  treasure.  You 
will  see  in  fact  how  little  I  could  have  any  of  the 
right  mental  preparation.  I  didn't  in  the  least 
know  that  M.  himself  was  going  to  be  so  remark- 
able; I  didn't  in  the  least  know  that  I  was  going 
to  be;  I  didn't  in  the  least  know  (tincl  this  wtus 
above  all  most  frivolous  of  me)  that  you  were  go- 
ing to  be ;  I  didn't  even  know  that  the  monkey  was 
going  to  be,  or  even  realise  the  peculiar  degree  and 
nuance  of  the  preserved  lustre  awaiting  ccs  mes- 
sieurs, the  three  taken  together.  Guy's  story  (ho 
was  only  known  as  "Guy"  then)  dropped  into  my 
mind  but  as  an  unrelated  thing,  or  rather  as  one 
related,  and  indeed  with  much  intensity,  to  the 
peculiarly  "rum,"  weird,  macabre  and  unimagina- 
ble light  in  which  the  interesting,  or  in  other  words 
the  delirious,  in  English  conduct  and  in  English 
character,  are — or  were  especially  then — viewed 
in  French  circles  sufficiently  self-respecting  to  have 
views  on  the  general  matter  at  all,  or  in  other  words 
among  the  truly  refined  and  enquiring.  "Here 
they  are  at  itl"  I  remember  that  as  my  main  in- 
ward comment  on  Maupassant's  vivid  little  history; 
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which  was  thus  thereby  somehow  more  vivid  to  me 
ahout  him,  than  about  either  our  friends  or  the 
Monkey;  as  to  whom,  as  I  say,  I  didn't  in  the  least 
foresee  this  present  hour  of  arraignment  1 

At  the  same  time  I  think  I'm  quite  prepared 
to  say,  in  fact  absolutely,  that  of  the  two  versions 
of  the  tale,  the  two  quite  distinct  ones,  to  which 
you  attribute  a  mystic  and  separate  currency  over 
there,  Maupassant's  story  to  me  was  essentially 
Version  No.  I.  It  wasn't  at  all  the  minor,  the 
comparatively  banal  anecdote.  Heally  what  has 
remained  with  me  is  but  the  note  of  two  elements — 
that  of  the  Monkey's  jealousy,  and  that  of  the 
Monkey's  death;  how  brought  about  the  latter  I 
can't  at  all  at  this  time  of  day  be  sure,  though  I 
am  haunted  as  with  the  vague  impression  that  the 
poor  beast  figured  as  having  somehow  destroyed 
himself,  committed  suicide  through  the  separate  in- 
juria  formae.  The  third  person  in  the  fantastic 
complication  was  either  a  young  man  employed  as 
servant  (within  doors)  or  one  employed  as  boat- 
man, and  in  either  case  I  think  TCnglish;  and  some 
thin  ghost  of  an  impression  abides  with  me  that 
the  "jealousy"  was  more  on  the  Monkey's  part 
toward  him  than  on  his  toward  the  Monkey;  with 
which  the  circumstance  that  the  Death  I  seem 
most  (yet  so  dimly)  to  disembroil  is  simply  and 
solely,  or  at  least  predominantly,  that  of  the  resent- 
ful and  impassioned  beast:  who  hovers  about  me 
as  having  seen  the  other  fellow,  the  jeune  anglais 
or  whoever,  installed  on  the  scene  after  he  was  more 
or  less  lord  of  it,  and  so  invade  his  province.  You 
see  how  light  and  thin  and  confused  are  my  data  I 
How  I  wish  I  had  known  or  guessed  enough  in 
advance  to  be  able  to  oblige  you  better  now;  not 
a  stone  then  would  I  have  left  unturned,  not  an  i 
would  I  have  allowed  to  remain  undotted;  no 
analysis  or  exhibition  of  the  national  character  (of 
either  of  the  national  characters)  so  involved  would 
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I  have  failed  to  catch  in  the  act.  Yet  I  do  so  far 
serve  you,  it  strikes  me,  as  to  be  clear  about  this — 
that,  -whatever  turn  the  denouement  took,  which- 
ever life  was  most  luridly  sacrificed  (of  those  of 
the  two  humble  dependants),  the  drama  had  essen- 
tially been  one  of  the  affections,  the  passions,  the 
last  cocasscric,  with  each  member  of  the  quartette 
involved!  Disentangle  it  as  you  can — I  think 
Browning  alone  eould  really  do  sol  Does  this  at 
any  rate — the  best  I  can  do  for  you — throw  any 
sufficient  light?  I  recognise  the  importance,  the 
historic  bearing  and  value,  of  the  most  perfectly 
worked-out  view  of  it.  Suck  a  pity,  with  this,  that 
as  I  recover  the  fleeting  moments  from  across  the 
long  years  it  is  my  then  active  figuration  of  the 
so  tremendously  averti  young  Guy's  intellectual, 
critical,  vital,  experience  of  the  subject-matter  that 
hovers  before  me,  rather  than  my  comparatively 
detached  curiosity  as  to  the  greater  or  less  origi- 
nality of  ces  messieurs! — even  though,  with  this, 
highly  original  they  would  appear  to  have  been, 
I  seem  moreover  to  mix  up  the  occasion  a  little  (I 
mean  the  occasion  of  that  confidence)  with  another, 
still  more  dim,  on  which  the  so  communicative  Guy 
put  it  to  me,  apropos  of  I  scarce  remember  what, 
that  though  lie  had  remained  quite  outside  of  the 
complexity  I  have  been  glancing  at,  some  jeune 
anglais,  in  some  other  connection,  had  sought  to 
draw  him  into  some  scarcely  less  fantastic  or  ab- 
normal one,  to  the  necessary  determination  on  his 
part  of  some  prompt  and  energetic  action  to  the 
contrary:  the  details  of  which  now  escape  me — 
it's  all  such  a  golden  blur  of  old-time  Flaubert- 
ism  and  Goncourtisml  How  many  more  strange 
flowers  one  might  have  gathered  up  and  preserved! 
There  was  something  from  Goncourt  one  after- 
noon about  certain  Swans  (they  seem  to  run  so 
to  the  stranger  walks  of  the  animal  kingdom!)  who 
figured  in  the  background  of  some  prodigious 
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British  existence,  and  of  whom  I  seem  to  recollect 
there  is  some  faint  recall  in  "La  Faustin"  (not, 
hy  the  way,  "Lc  Faustin,"  as  I  think  the  printer 
has  betrayed  you  into  calling  it  in  your  recent 
Cornhill  paper.)  But  the  golden  blur  swallows 
up  everything,  everything  but  the  slow-crawling1, 
the  too  lagging,  loitering  amendment  in  my  tire- 
some condition,  out-distanced  by  the  impatient 
and  attached  spirit  of  yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  H.  G.  Wells. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

October  18th,  1912. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  have  been  sadly  silent  since  having  to 
wire  you  (nearly  three  weeks  ago)  my  poor  plea 
of  inability  to  embrace  your  so  graceful  offer  of 
an  occasion  for  my  at  last  meeting,  in  accordance 
with  my  liveliest  desire,  the  eminent  Arnold  Ben- 
nett; sadly  in  fact  is  a  mild  word  for  it,  for  I  have 
cursed  and  raged,  I  have  almost  irrecoverably  suf- 
fered— with  all  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  had 
just  been  taken,  when  I  answered  your  charm- 
ing appeal,  witli  a  violent  and  vicious  attack  of 
"Shingles" — under  which  I  have  lain  prostrate  till 
this  hour.  I  don't  shake  it  off — and  perhaps  you 
know  how  fell  a  thing  it  may  be.  I  am  precari- 
ously "up"  and  can  do  a  little  to  beguile  the  black 
inconvenience  of  loss  of  time  at  a  most  awkward 
season  by  dealing  after  this  graceless  fashion  with 
such  arrears  of  smashed  correspondence  as  I  may 
so  presume  to  patch  up ;  but  I  mayn't  yet  plan  for 
the  repair  of  other  losses — I  see  no  hope  of  my 
leaving  home  for  many  days,  and  haven't  yet  been 
further  out  of  this  house  than  to  creep  feebly  about 
my  garden,  where  a  blest  season  has  most  fortu- 
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nately  reigned.  A  couple  of  months  hence  I  go 
up  to  town  to  stay  (I  have  taken  a  lease  of  a  small 
unfurnished  flat  in  Chelsea,  on  the  river;)  and 
there  for  the  ensuing  five  or  six  months  I  shall  aim 
at  inducing  you  to  bring  the  kind  Bennett,  whom 
I  meanwhile  cordially  and  ruefully  greet,  to  par- 
take with  me  of  some  modest  hospitality. 

Meanwhile  if  I've  been  deprived  o?  you  on  one 
plane  I've'  been  living  with  you  very  hard  on  an- 
other; you  may  not  have  forgotten  that  you  kindly 
sent  me  "Marriage"  (as  yon  always  so  kindly  ren- 
der me  that  valued  service;)  which  I've  been  able 
to  give  myself  to  at  my  less  afflicted  and  ravaged 
hours.  I  have  read  you,  as  I  always  road  you,  and 
as  I  read  no  one  else,  with  a  complete  abdication  of 
ah1  those  "principles  of  criticism,"  canons  of  form, 
preconceptions  of  felicity,  references  to  the  idea  of 
method  or  the  sacred  laws  of  composition,  which 
I  roam,  which  I  totter,  through  the  pages  of  others 
attended  in  some  dim  degree  by  the  fond  yet  feeble 
theory  of,  but  which  I  shake  off,  <is  I  advance  un- 
der your  speD,  with  the  most  cynical  inconsistency. 
For  under  your  spell  I  do  advance — save  when  I 
pull  myself  up  stock  still  in  order  not  to  break 
it  with  so  much  as  the  breath  of  appreciation ;  I 
live  with  you  and  in  you  and  (almost  canniljal-likc) 
on  you,  on  you  II.  G.  W.,  to  the  sacrifice  of  your 
Marjories  and  your  Traffords,  and  whoever  may 
be  of  their  company ;  not  your  treatment  of  thcm> 
at  all,  hut,  much  more,  their  befooling  of  you 
(pass  me  the  merely  scientific  expression — I  mean 
your  fine  high  action  in  view  of  the  red  herring 
of  lively  interest  they  trail  for  you  at  their  heels) 
becoming  thus  of  the  essence  of  the  spectacle  for 
me,  and  nothing  in  it  all  "happening"  so  much  ft9 
these  attestations  of  your  character  and  behaviour, 
these  reactions  of  yours  as  you  more  or  less  follow 
them,  affect  me  as  vividly  happening.  I  see  you 
"behave,"  all  along,  much  more  than  I  see  them 
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even  when  they  behave  (as  I'm  not  sure  they  be- 
have most  in  "Marriage")  with  whatever  charged 
intensity  or  accomplished  effect;  so  that  the  ground 
of  the  drama  is  somehow  most  of  all  the  adventure 
for  you — not  to  say  of  you — the  moral,  tempera- 
mental, personal,  expre&sionaJ,  of  your  setting  it 
forth;  an  adventure  in  fine  more  appreciable  to  me 
than  any  of  those  you  are  by  way  of  letting  them 
in  for.  I  don't  say  that  those  you  let  them  in  for 
don't  interest  me  too,  and  don't  "come  off"  and 
people  the  scene  and  lead  on  the  attention,  about 
as  much  as  I  can  do  with;  but  only,  and  always, 
that  you  beat  them  on  their  own  ground  and  that 
your  "story,"  through  the  five  hundred  pages, 
says  more  to  me  than  theirs.  You'll  find  this  per- 
haps a  queer  rigmarole  of  a  statement,  but  I  ask 
you  to  allow  for  it  just  now  as  the  mumble,  at  best, 
of  an  invalid ;  and  wait  a  little  till  I  can  put  more  of 
my  hand  on  my  sense.  Mind  you  that  the  restriction 
I  may  seem  to  you  to  lay  on  my  view  of  your  work 
still  leaves  that  work  more  convulsed  with  life  and 
more  brimming  with  blood  than  any  it  is  given  me 
nowadays  to  meet.  The  point  I  have  wanted  to 
make  is  that  I  find  myself  absolutely  unable,  and 
still  more  unwilling,  to  approach  you,  or  to  take 
leave  of  you,  in  any  projected  light  of  criticism, 
in  any  judging  or  concluding,  any  comparing,  in 
fact  in  any  aesthetic  or  "literary"  relation  at  all; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  light  of  criti- 
cism is  almost  that  in  which  I  most  fondly  bask 
and  that  the  amusement  I  consequently  renounce 
is  one  of  the  dearest  of  all  to  me.  I  simply  decline 
— that's  the  way  the  thing  works — to  pass  you 
again  through  my  cerebral  oven  for  critical  con- 
sumption: I  consume  you  crude  and  whole  and  to 
the  last  morsel,  cannibalistically,  quite,  as  I  say; 
licking  the  platter  clean  of  the  last  possibility  of 
a,  savour  and  remaining  thus  yours  abjectly, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


—  ~   .LU.IU.    *,*.wuvpivi  y     rr  wit,, 

Dictated, 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

r»       TIT       TTT     -,  October  22nd,  101 

Dear  Mary  Ward, 

Having  to  acknowledge  in  this  cold-bloc 
form  so  gracious  a  favour  as  your  kind  letter 
received  is  so  sorry  a  business  as  to  tell  at  on! 

he!    Llt?V>1Ck^  State'     I  ]*mve  bem  Jni£i 
these  three  weeks  with  an  atrocious  visitation 

,  Bungles,    as  the  odious  ailment  is  so  vnhmrl  v  i 
madequately  called-the   medical    her  ^   mm 

Ss^fnd1?         *Gr  the  malign  intens»ty  of 


rlirp^^T  "v  "VCOJ-Juzlut:iK;e'     ^'est  asse/i  v( 
uuc  mac  JL  can  mnlrp  nn  ti7n«  j?«  •  i      ™ 

ture  within   a™         no  plan  ±or  any  social  advi 
uxc  vmnui  any  computable   t  me.      POTO-IW   » 

be  on  ITT-  */v«*  J      °  my"  ^ays»  such  as  tlmfc  re 

wc,  ojiiy  PO^K  n.f)<tLf*t>™  „„,*    __ ,  ,,j..      T       T  v 

o  as  utterly  doucemoj 
'      I  am  aged,  inflrn 
detached  from  nn 


8n  a,  "10' 

here,  and  whirl,  ftT       S  a11  OI1'culnstancas  .1 


youn 

statement  ^J«  ^  D°n>1:  tilkc 
"laxed  attachment  Vlnf'l  ^  *a  .P^^^n  o 
J«t  of  all  to  any  valued  ",^  f"^1,*  "d^Wiml,  o, 
don  my  dropping  it  IT  I61?ds;  but  J"st  P»" 
the  great  pSS^,  "f  JP««,  m  the  inleresl  ol 
positively  to  cu]tivat;^0  I  flnd  ;t  importnni 
"  as  solemnate!enat  «>e  risk  ofV"c  *! 

and  ridiculous. 
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I  will  admit  to  you  (should  you  be  so  gently  pa- 
tient as  to  be  moved  in  the  least  to  contend  with 
me)  that  this  prolonged  visitation  of  pain  doesn't 
suggest  to  one  views  of  future  ease  of  any  kind. 
1  have  none  the  less  a  view  of  coining  up  to  town, 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Christinas;  and  I  reserve  the  social  adventure  of 
tea  in  GroHvciuu*  Place — elfeeted  with  impunity — 
as  the  highest  crown  of  any  confidence.  I  shall 
trust  you  then  to  observe  how  exaetly  those  charm- 
ing1 condition.?  may  seem  suited  to  my  powers. 
I'm  delighted  to  know  meanwhile  that  you  have 
finished  a  gallant  piece  of  work,  whieh  is  more  Hum 
I  can  say  of  myself  after  a  whole  summer  of  still* 
frustration;  for  my  current  complaint  is  but  the 
overflow  of  the  bucket.  Just  see  how  your  great 
goodnature  has  exposed  you  to  that  spattermcnU 
ihit  I  pull  up—this  is  too  lame  a  gait;  and  am 
yours  all  not  less  faithfully  than  feebly, 

HKNIIY  JAMKS. 


To  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward, 

nic.lal.cd. 

Lamb  House,  Hyc. 

October  24th,  1012, 
My  dear  Mary  Ward, 

1  feel  1  must  really  thank  you  afresh,  even 
by  the  freedom  of  this  impersonal  mechanism,  for 
your  renewed  expression  of  kindness — very  sooth- 
ing and  sustaining  to  me  in  my  still  rather  dreary 
case.  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  get  better,  but  the 
ailment  has  apparently  endless  sec  rely  of  its  own 
for  preventing  that;  an  infernal  player  with  still 
another  and  another  vicious  card  up  his  sleeve. 
This  is  precisely  why  your  generous  accents  touch 
me  -  -making  me  verily  yearn  as  I  think  of  the 
balm  1  nhould  indeed  find  in  talking  with  you  of 


JL  iiuve  UUL  WHinu  n,  ****.."     .,      *  i 

;  myself  a  modicum  of  remark    f\tt     ^ 

\  who  had  sent  me  "Marriage1*  *    **     -    t«» 

rather  have  addressed  the  tniii I  »  *• a    *4   K-  I : 
i  it's  not  so  important  I  should   *  •  *^*    ,»*• 

;  I  mean  I  should  be  in  ymir     *>*%     ||4 

I  irrelevant — whereas  in  his   I      f*~*      ,g_    , 

I  only  to  be  by  the  same  slrnlcr.    **"          a< 

i  and  ineffectual.     Strange  to     t*f*~  ^,%  a§ 

5  the  coexistence  of  so  much  Ui  !*•»»*         s, 

/!  so  much  life  with   (so  to  spi;*?*^  V*.  »r 

|:  But  of  him  there  is  much  ti»  suy »       j»  ^ 

';  him  more  interesting  by  Iii.s      r*»** 

}•  probably  ever  manage  to  IK-  ii»    i»8*?*    /* 

[  he  is  a  most  vivid  and  violi-ul     *»^*-** 

J  it's  as  if  I  were  pretending  In    t-»  J  ^  .      * 

J  beastly   frustration,  I  am   ni»t-  „* 

•|      .  quite  ideal  and  transccndcnl    j»-v* 

I  Corelli  had  herself  evoked   Ihv     e«J*g*8^ 

]  having  polished  off  a  brillinnl     *",'"'<*^C1( 

your  way  to  celebrate  the  CMN**  ***  *ts 
me  to-day  as  if  people  only  *t8*$  8*fi 
Marie — and  in  Mavvl  Do  whil«*  >'*  r*h 

*  "T 

enter,  if  convenient  to  you,  int  *  *    r«~J 
Whai-ton;  if  she  be  back,  that     «-r*-     1 
her  dazzling,  her  incessant,    l»r*»*  «" 
cursionism.     You  may  in  Ihut    *•««  -*^ 
pease  a  little  my  always  livt-ly     n|* 
of  her.     Don't,  I  beseech  you,     " 
any  manner  this,  with  all  you    lies  $.  *- 
even  to  hurl  back  upon  me  (in    r»-  IT»t  I 
tion  or  whatever)  the  charge     I      n,5a 
your  liking  "politics"  bccaiiHi?    t»r     \ 
as  splendid  young  people,  the  p  t-  r  $  *•* 
of  being  so  intimately  in  thoiit.        *I*| 
to  remind  me  personally,  hrrt-      i  «-!» 
or  intimate  social  club  as  they 
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the  aged  and  infirm,  the  lone  and  detached,  the  ab- 
jectly literary  and  unenrolled  alien  as  heirig,)  that 
one  must  .sacrifice  all  sorts  of  hlest  freedoms  and 
immunities,  treasures  of  detachment  and  percep- 
tion that  make  up  for  the  "outsider"  state,  on  any 
occasion  of  practical  approacli  to  circling  round 
the  camp;  for  penetration  into  which  I  haven't  a 
single  one  of  your  pass-words — yours,  I  again 
mean,  of  the  splendid  young  lot.  But  don't  pity 
me,  all  the  same,  for  this  picture  of  my  dim  exclu- 
sion; it  is  so  compatible  with  more  other  initiations 
than  I  know,  on  the  whole,  almost  what  to  do  with. 
I  hear  the  pass-words  given — for  it  does  happen 
that  they  sometimes  reach  my  ear;  and  then,  so  far 
from  representing  for  me  the  "salt  of  life,"  as  you 
handsomely  put  it,  they  seem  to  form  for  me  the 
very  measure  of  intellectual  insipidity.  All  of 
which,  however,  is  so  much  more  than  I  meant  to 
be  .led  on  to  growl  back  at  your  perfect  benevo- 
lence. Still,  still,  still — well,  still  I  am  harmoni- 
ously yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 

To  Gaillard  T.  Lapsley, 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

October  24th,  1912. 
My  dear  grand  Gaillard, 

I  seem  to  do  nothing  just  now  but  hurl 
back  gruff  refusals  at  gracious  advances — and  all 
in  connection  with  the  noble  shades  and  the  social 
scenes  you  particularly  haunt.  I  wrote  Howard 
S.  last  night  that  I  couldn't,  for  weary  dreary 
reasons,  come  to  meet  you  at  Qu'acre;  and  now  I 
have  just  polished  off  (by  this  mechanical  means, 
to  which,  for  the  time,  I'm  squalidly  restricted)  the 
illustrious  Master  of  Magdalene,  who  artfully  and 
insidiously  backed  by  your  scarce  less  shining  self, 
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has  invited  me  to  exhibit  my  battered  old  person 
and  blighted  old  wit  on  some  luridly  near  day  in 
those  parts.  I  have  had  to  refuse  him,  though 
using  for  the  purpose  the  most  grovelling  lan- 
guage; and  I  have  now  to  thank  you,  with  the  same 
morbid  iridescence  of  form  and  the  same  invincible 
piggishness  of  spirit,  for  your  share  in  the  large 
appeal.  Things  are  complicated  with  me  to  the 
last  degree,  please  believe,  at  present;  and  the 
highest  literary  flights  I  am  capable  of  are  these 
vain  geatcs  from  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  couch  of 
pain.  I  have  been  this  whole  month  sharply  ill — 
under  an  odious  visitation  of  "Shingles";  and  am 
not  yet  free  or  healed  or  able ;  not  at  all  on  my  feet 
or  at  my  ease.  It  has  been  a  most  dismal  summer 
for  me,  for,  after  a  most  horrid  and  undermined 
July  and  August,  I  had  begun  in  September  to 
face  about  to  work  and  hope,  when  this  new  plague 
of  Egypt  suddenly  broke — to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded.  I  am  up  to  my  neck  in  arrears,  dis- 
abilities, and  I  should  add  despairs — were  my 
resolution  not  to  be  beaten,  however  battered,  not 
so  adequate,  apparently,  to  my  constitutional  pre- 
sumption. Meanwhile,  oh  yes,  I  am  of  course  AS 
bruised  and  bored,  as  deprived  and  isolated,  and 
even  as  indignant,  as  you  like.  But  that  I  still  can 
be  indignant  seems  to  kind  of  promise;  perhaps  it's 
a  symptom  of  dawning  salvation.  The  great  thing, 
at  any  rate,  is  for  you  to  understand  that  I  look 
forward  to  being  fit  within  no  calculable  time  cither 
to  prance  in  public  or  prattle  in  private,  and  that 
I  grieve  to  have  nothing  better  to  tell  you.  Very 
charming  and  kind  to  me  your  own  news  from 
la-bus.  I  won't  attempt  to  do  justice  now  to  "all 
that  side."  I  sent  Howard  last  night  some  ex- 
press message  to  you— which  kindly  see  that  he 
delivers.  We  shall  manage  something,  all  the 
same,  yet,  and  I  am  all  faithfully  yours, 

JAMKS. 


To  John  Bailey. 

The  following  refers  to  the  offer,  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  English  Association. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  llye. 
November  llth,  1912. 
My  dear  John, 

Forgive  (and  while  you  are  about  it  please 
commiserate)  my  having  to  take  this  roundabout 
way  of  acknowledging  your  brave  letter.  I  am 
stricken  and  helpless  still — I  can't  sit  up  like  a 
gentleman  and  drive  the  difficult  pen.  I  am  hav- 
ing an  absolutely  horrid  and  endless  visitation — 
being  now  in  the  seventh  week  of  the  ordeal  I  had 
the  other  day  to  mention  to  you.  It's  a  weary, 
dreary  business,  perpetual  atrocious  suffering,  and 
you  must  pardon  my  replying  to  you  as  I  can  and 
not  at  all  as  I  would.  And  I  speak  here,  I  have, 
alas,  to  say,  not  of  my  form  of  utterance  only — for 
my  matter  (given  that  of  your  own  charming  ap- 
peal) would  have  in  whatever  conditions  to  be 
absolutely  the  same.  Let  me,  for  some  poor  com- 
fort's sake,  make  the  immediate  rude  jump  to  the 
one  possible  truth  of  my  case :  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  meet  your  invitation  with  the  least  decency  or 
grace.  When  one  declines  a  beautiful  honour, 
when  one  simply  sits  impenetrable  to  a  generous 
and  eloquent  appeal,  one  had  best  have  the  lion-id 
act  over  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  appear  to  beat 
about  the  bush  and  keep  up  the  fond  suspense. 
For  me,  frankly,  my  dear  John,  there  is  simply  no 
question  of  these  things:  I  am  a  mere  stony,  ugly 
monster  of  Dissociation  and  Detachment.  I  have 
never  in  all  my  life  gone  in  for  these  other  things, 
but  have  dodged  and  shirked  and  successfully 


stincts  and  the  very  essence  of  any  poor  tiling  that 
I  might,  or  even  still  may,  trump  up  for  the  oc- 
casion as  my  "genius"  have  been  against  them,  and 
are  more  against  them  at  this  day  than  ever,  thougli 
two  or  three  of  them  (meaning  by  "them'*  the  col- 
lective and  congregated  bodies,  the  splendid  organi- 
sations, aforesaid)  have  successfully  got  their 
teeth,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  into  my  bewildered 
and  badgered  antiquity.  And  this  last,  you  sec, 
is  just  one  of  the  reasons — !  for  my  not  collapsing 
further,  not  exhibiting  the  last  demoralisation,  un- 
der the  elegant  pressure  of  which  your  charming 
plea  is  so  all  but  dazzling  a  specimen.  I  can't  go 
into  it  all  much  in  this  sorry  condition  (a  bad  and 
dismal  one  still,  for  my  ailment  is  not  only,  at  the 
end  of  so  many  weeks,  as  "tedious"  ns  you  suppose, 
hut  quite  fiendishly  painful  into  the  bargain)  — 
but  the  rough  sense  of  it  is  that  I  believe  only  in 
absolutely  independent,  individual  nnd  lonely  vir- 
tue, and  in  the  serenely  unsociable  (or  if  need  be 
at  a  pinch  sulky  and  sullen)  practice  of  the  same; 
the  observation  of  a  lifetime  having*  convinced  mo 
that  no  fruit  ripens  but  under  that  temporarily 
graceless  rigour,  find  that  the  nssociational  process 
for  bringing  it  on  is  but  a  bright  and  hollow  arti- 
fice, all  vain  and  delusive.  (I  speak  here  of  the 
Arts — or  of  my  own  poor  attempt  at  one  or  two 
of  them;  the  other  matters  must  speak  for  them- 
selves.) Let  me  even  while  I  am  about  it  heap  up 
the  measure  of  my  grossness:  the  mere  dim  vision 
of  presiding  or  what  is  called,  I  believe,  taking  the 
chair,  at  a  speechifying  public  dinner,  fills  me,  and 
has  filled  me  all  my  life,  with  such  aversion  and 
horror  that  I  have  in  the  most  odious  manner  con- 
sistently refused  for  years  to  be  present  on  such 
occasions  even  as  a  guest  pre-assured  of  protection 
and  effacement,  and  have  not  departed  from  jny 
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grim  consistency  even  when  cherished  and  excel- 
lent friends  were  being  "offered"  the  banquet.  I 
have  at  such  times  let  them  know  in  advance  that 
I  was  utterly  not  to  be  counted  on,  and  have  indeed 
quite  gloried  in  my  shame;  sitting  at  home  the 
while  and  gloating  over  the  fact  that  I  wasn't 
present.  In  fine  the  revolution  that  my  pretending 
to  lend  myself  to  your  noble  combination  would 
propose  to  make  in  my  life  is  unthinkable  save  as 
a  convulsion  that  would  simply  end  it.  This  then 
must  serve  as  my  answer  to.  your  kindest  of  letters 
—until  at  some  easier  hour  I  am  able  to  make  you 
a  less  brutal  one.  I  know  you  would,  or  even  will 
wrestle  with  me,  or  at  least  feel  as  if  you  would 
like  to;  and  I  won't  deny  that  to  converse  with 
you  on  any  topic  under  the  sun,  and  even  in  a  con- 
nection in  which  I  may  appear  at  my  worst,  can 
never  be  anything  but  a  delight  to  me.  The  idea 
of  such  a  delight  so  solicits  me,  in  fact,  as  I  write, 
that  if  I  were  only  somewhat  less  acutely  laid  up, 
and  free  to  spend  less  of  my  time  in  bed  and  in 
anguish,  I  would  say  at  once:  Do  come  down  to 
lunch  and  dine  and  sleep,  so  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  you  in  spite  of  my  nasty  attitude.  As 
it  is,  please  let  me  put  it  thus :  that  as  soon  as  I  get 
sufficiently  better  (if  I  ever  do  at  this  rate)  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  even  so  modest  an  hospitality  as  I 
am  at  best  reduced  to,  I  will  appeal  to  you  to  come 
and  partake  of  it,  in  your  magnanimity,  to  that 
extent:  not  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  utterly  ada- 
mant, but  that  for  private  association,  for  the 
banquet  of  two  and  the  fellowship  of  that  fine  scale, 
I  have  the  best  will  in  the  world.  We  shall  talk 
so  much  (and,  I  am  convinced  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, so  happily)  that  I  won't  say  more  now — 
except  that  I  venture  all  the  same  to  commend 
myself  bra/enly  to  Mrs.  John,  and  that  I  am 
yours  all  faithfully, 

HENHY  JAMES. 


Dictated. 


J-o  ur.  J.  William  White. 
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Roosevelt  I  must  simply  state  to  you,  my  dear 
William,  that  I  can't  so  much  as  think  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  two  consecutive  moments :  lie  has  he- 
come  to  me,  these  last  months,  the  mere  monstrous 
embodiment  of  unprecedented  resounding  Noise; 
the  steps  lie  lately  took  toward  that  effect— of 
presenting  himself  as  the  noisiest  figure,  or  agency 
of  any  kind,  in  the  long,  dire  annals  of  the  human 
race — having  with  me  at  least  so  consummately 
succeeded.  I  can  but  see  him  and  hear  him  and  feel 
him  as  raging  sound  and  fury;  and  if  ever  a  man 
was  in  a  phase  of  his  weary  development,  or  stage 
of  his  persistent  decline  (as  you  will  call  it)  or 
crisis  of  his  afflicted 'nerves  (which  you  will  say  I 
deserve),  not  to  wish  to  roar  with  that  Babel,  or  to 
be  roared  at  by  it,  that  worm-like  creature  is  your 
irreconcileable  friend.  Let  me  say  that  I  haven't 
yet  read  your  Eulogy  of  the  monster,  as  enclosed 
by  you  in  the  newspaper  columns  accompanying 
your  letter — this  being  a  bad,  weak,  oppressed  and 
harassed  moment  for  my  doing  so.  You  see  the 
savagery  of  last  summer,  thundering  upon  our 
tympanums  (pardon  me,  tympana)  from  over  the 
sea,  has  left  such  scars,  such  a  jangle  of  the  audi- 
tive nerve  (am  I  technically  right?)  as  to  make 
the  least  menace  of  another  yell  a  thing  of  horror. 
I  don't  mean,  dear  William,  that  I  suppose  you 
yell — my  auditive  nerve  cherishes  in  spite  of  every- 
thing the  memory  of  your  vocal  sweetness;  but 
your  bristling  prot6ge  has  hut  to  peep  at  me  from 
over  your  shoulder  to  make  me  clap  my  hands  to 
my  ears  and  bury  my  head  in  the  deepest  hollow 
of  that  pile  of  pillows  amid  which  I  am  now  pass- 
ing so  much  of  my  life.  However,  I  must  now 
fall  back  upon  them — and  I  rejoice  meanwhile  in 
those  lines  of  your  good  letter  in  which  you  give 
so  handsome  an  account  of  your  own  soundness 
and  (physical)  saneness.  I  take  this,  fondly,  too, 
for  the  picture  of  Letitia's  "form" — knowing  as 
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William — so  far  as  you  consent  to  my  ulmsmg  ymi 
(and  abasing  Letitia,  which  is  graver)  to  lliu  m}* 
lows  aforesaid,  and  am  ever  affectionately  youn 
and  hers, 

HKNRY  JAMES, 


To  Edmund  Gossc. 

Mr.  Gossc's  volume  was  his  Portraits  anil 
just  published. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  IIouso,  Hyc, 
November  19th,  UU!!, 
My  dear  Gosse, 

I  received  longer  ago  than  I  quite  like  let 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  your  Hit-vividly 
interesting  volume  of  literary  PovtruiU;  hut  you 
will  have  (or  at  least  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  have) 
no  reproach  for  my  long  failure  of  tu'. 
mcnt  when  I  tell  you  that  my  sorry  state1,  imtlcr 
dire  physical  visitation,  has  unintcrmitUuill 
tinued,  and  that  the  end,  or  any  kind  of  rcnl 
in  a  continuity  of  quite  damnable  pain,  liai 
to  be  taken  very  much  on  trust.  I  am  now  in 
8th  week  of  the  horrible  experience,  wliivli  1 
had  to  endure  with  remarkably  li  ttU1  iwi 
mitigation — really  with  none  worth  K}K*nktii|{ 
Stricken  and  helpless,  therefore,  I  can  (lit  liul 
tie,  to  this  communicative  tune,  on  any  "lie 
which  has  been  also  the  more  the  case  tv*  my 
mirable  Secretary  was  lately  forced  to  lir  H 
fortnight  absent — when  I  remained  iiulrfil 
out  resource.  I  avail  myself  for  UHH  htmlrh 
one  of  the  first  possible  days,  or  rather  I 
her  return.  Hut  I  read  your  hook,  with  lively 
actions,"  within  the  first  week  of  its  nrrivn), 
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I  had  then  only  had  you  more  within  range  should 
have  given  you  abundantly  the  benefit  of  my  im- 
pressions, making  you  more  genial  observations 
than  I  shall  perhaps  now  be  able  wholly  to  recover. 
I  recover  perfectly  the  great  one  at  any  rate— it 
is  that  each  of  the  studies  has  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual life,  and  that  of  Swinburne  in  particular, 
of  course,  more  than  any  image  that  will  ever  be 
projected  of  him.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
charming  paper,  with  never  a  drop  or  a  slackness 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  can't  help  wishing  you 
had  proceeded  a  little  further  critically— that  is, 
I  mean,  in  the  matter  of  appreciation  of  his  essen- 
tial stuff  and  substance,  the  proportions  of  his 
mixture,  etc.;  as  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
say  to  you,  for  instance,  "Go  into  that  a  bit  -norol" 
when  you  speak  of  the  early  setting-in  of  his  arrest 
of  development  etc.  But  this  may  very  well  have 
been  out  of  your  frame — it  might  indeed  have 
taken  you  far;  and  the  space  remains  wonderfully 
filled -in,  the  figure  all-convincing.  Beautiful  too 
the  Bailey,  the  Home  and  the  Creighton — this  last 
very  rich  and  fine  and  touching.  I  envy  you  your 
having  known  so  well  so  genial  a  creature  as 
Creighton,  with  such  largeness  of  endowment. 
You  have  done  him  very  handsomely  and  tenderly; 
and  poor  little  Sborthouse  not  to  the  last  point  of 
tenderness  perhaps,  but  no  doubt  as  handsomely, 
none  the  less,  as  was  conceivably  possible.  I  won't 
deny  to  you  that  it  was  to  your  Andrew  Lang  I 
turned  most  immediately  and  with  most  suspense 
— and  with  most  of  an  effect  of  drawing  a  long 
breath  when  it  was  over.  It  is  very  prettily  and 
artfully  brought  off — but  you  would  of  course 
have  invited  me  to  feel  with  you  how  little  you  felt 
you  were  doing  it  as  we  should,  so  to  speak,  have 
"really  liked."  Of  course  there  were  the  difficulties, 
and  of  course  you  had  to  defer  in  a  manner  to 
some  of  them;  but  your  paper  is  of  value  just  in 
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of  his  gifts  and  the  mass  of  his  achievement, 
couldn't,  and  still  can't,  in  his  case,  not  he  compli- 
cating, clogging  and  qualifying  circumstances;  but 
•what  a  pity,  with  them  all,  that  a  figure  so  lending 
itself  to  a  certain  amount  of  interesting  real  truth- 
telling,  should,  honestly  speaking,  enjoy  such  im- 
punity, as  regards  some  of  its  idiosyncrasies,  should 
get  off  so  scot-free  ("Scot" -free  is  exactly  the 
word  I)  on  all  the  ground  of  its  greatest  hollow- 
ness,  so  much  of  its  most  "successful"  puerility  and 
perversity.  Where  I  can't  but  feel  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  justice  is  in  the  matter  of  his  whole 
"give-away"  of  the  value  of  the  wonderful  clmncca 
he  so  continually  enjoyed  (enjoyed  thanks  to  cer- 
tain of  his  very  gifts,  I  admit!) — give-away,  I 
mean,  by  his  cultivation,  absolutely,  of  the  puerile 
imagination  and  the  fourth-rate  opinion,  the  com- 
ing round  to  that  of  the  old  apple-woman  at  llto 
corner  as  after  all  the  good  and  the  right  as  to  any 
of  the  mysteries  of  mind  or  of  art.  His  mixture 
of  endowments  and  vacant  holes,  .and  "the  making 
of  the  part"  of  each,  would  by  themselves  be  matter 
for  a  really  edifying  critical  study — for  which, 
however,  I  quite  recognise  that  the  day  and  iho 
occasion  have  already  hurried  heedlessly  nwfty. 
And  I  perhaps  throw  a  disproportionate  weight 
on  the  whole  question — merely  by  reason  of  a  Into 
accident  or  two;  such  as  my  having  recently  rend 
his  (in  two  or  three  respects  so  able)  Joan  of  Arc, 
or  Maid  of  France,  and  turned  over  his  just- 
published  (I  think  posthumous)  compendium  of 
"English  Literature,"  which  lies  on  my  table  down- 
stairs. The  extraordinary  incxpensivcncss  and 
childishness  and  impertinence  of  this  latter  gave 
to  my  sense  the  measure  of  a  whole  side  of  Lnng, 
and  yet  which  was  one  of  the  sides  of  his  greatest 
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flourishing.  His  extraordinary  voulit  Scotch  pro- 
vincialism crowns  it  and  rounds  it  off  really  making 
one  at  moments  ft.sk  with  what  kind  of  an  inner- 
most intelligence  such  inanities  and  follies  were 
compatible.  The  Joan  of  Arc  is  another  matter, 
of  course;  but  even  there,  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ment, all  the  possession  of  detail,  the  sense  of 
reality,  the  vision  of  the  truths  and  processes  of 
life,  the  light  of  experience  and  the  finer  sense 
of  history,  seem  to  me  so  wanting,  that  in  spite  of 
the  thing's  being  written  so  intensely  at  Anatolc 
France,  and  in  spite  of  some  of  A.  l<Vs  own  (and 
so  different  I)  perversities,  one  "kind  of"  feels  and 
believes  Andrew  again  and  again  bristlingly  yet 
bctcmcnl.  wrong,  and  Anatolc  sinuously,  yet  oh 
so  wisely,  right! 

However,  all  this  has  taken  me  absurdly  far,  and 
you'll  wonder  why  1  should  have  broken  away  at 
such  a  tangent.  You  had  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  it's  over  and  I  shall  never  speak  again! 
I  wish  you  would,  all  the  same— since  it  may  still 
somehow  conic  your  way.  Your  paper  as  it  stands 
is  a  gage  of  possibilities.  ]Uit  good-bye — I  can't 
in  this  condition  keep  anything  up;  scarce  even 
my  confidence  that  Time,  to  which  I  have  been 
clinging,  is  going,  nffccr  all  to  help.  I  had  from 
Saturday  to  Sunday  afternoon  last,  it  is  true,  the 
admirably  kind  and  beneficent  visit  of  a  London 
friend  who  happens  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
grcnt  and  nil-knowing  authority  and  expert  on 
Herpes;  he  was  so  angelic  as  to  come  down  and 
sec  me,  for  24  hours,  thoroughly  overhaul  me  and 
leave  me  with  the  best  assurance  and  with,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  a  remedy  very  probably  more 
effective  than  any  ycl  vouchsafed  to  me.  .  .  . 
When  I  do  at  last  emerge  I  shall  escape  from  these 
confines  and  come  up  to  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  JJul;  I  .shrill  have  to  feel  differently  first, 
and  it  may  not  be  for  some  time  yet.  It  in 


I  hon^     '  *^  news-'Vhich/'  a  la  Mrs.  Gamp 
a.  nope  your  own  has  a  better  show  to  make. 
xours  all,  and  all  faithfully, 

HENKY  JAMES. 


leje>ndLlI!0pe  my,  last  reP°rt  on  *e  little  Etretftt 
of  sol™    T  (not  the  leSena  but  the  report) 

of  the^light 


he     o 
He  has  sen     ?l-uin?r  and  its  rioh  chiaroscuro. 

" 


Bigelow. 
Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
ear  Edith'  November  21st,.  1D12. 
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ies  a 


mo  nuiiity  oi  our 
common  nalurc  is  capable  of.  I  should  like  your 
young  friend  so  much  hotter,  and  believe  so  much 
more  in  hi.s  sentiments,  if  it  exactly  hadn't  occurred 
to  him  to  put  forth  the  banal  claim.  My  heart  has 
been  from  far  back,  as  I  say,  absolutely  hard 
nguinsb  it;  and  the  rate  at  winch  it  is  (saving  your 
presence)  postally  vomited  forth  is  one  of  the 
least  graceful  features,  one  of  the  vulgarcst  and 
dustiest  and  poorest,  of  the  great  and  glorious 
country  beyond  the  sea.  These  ruthless  words  of 
mine  will  sufficiently  explain  to  you  why  I  indulge 
in  no  further  ilnuvish  for  our  common  admirer  (for 
I'm  mrc  you  share  him  with  mel)  than  my  few 
and  hare  terminal  pcnstrokcs  here  .shall  represent! 
Put  him  oil'  with  them— and  even,  if  you  like,  read 
him  my  relentless  words,  Then  if  lie  winces,  or 
weeps,  or  docs  anything  nice  and  penitent  and, 
above  all,  intelligent,  press  him  to  your  bosom,  pat 
him  on  the  buck  (which  you  would  so  he  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do)  /ind  tell  liim  to  sin  no  more. 

What  is  much  more  interesting  arc  your  vivid 
little  words  about  yourself  and  the  child.  I  shall 
put  them  by,  with  your  address  upon  them,  till, 
emerging  from  my  long  tunnel,  as  God  grunt  I 
may,  I  come  up  to  town  to  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  I  have  taken  the  len.se,  a  long'ish  one,  of 
a  little  flat  in  Chelsea,  Chcync  Walk,  which  must 
now  give  me  again  u  better  place  of  London  hiber- 
nation limn  I  liftvo  for  n  long  time  h/ul.  It  had 
become  necessary,  for  life-saving;  and  us  soon  as 
I  shall  have  turned  round  in  it  you  must  come  and 
have  tea  with  me  and  bring  Uiiby  and  even  the  In- 
genuous One,  if  my  wild  words  haven't  or  don't 
turn  his  tender  passion  to  loathing.  I  shall  really 
like  irmch  to  sec  him — and  even  send  him  my  love 
and  blessing.  Kvcn  if  I  have  produced  in  him  a 
vindictive  reaction  I  will  engage  to  take  him  in 
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generous  vowsl  I  shall  have  nothing  to  show  you, 
later  on,  so  charming  as  the  rhythmic  Butcher's  or 
the  musical  Pub;  only  a  dull  inhuman  view  of  the 
River — which,  however,  adds  almost  as  much  to 
my  rent  as  I  gather  that  your  advantages  add  to 
yours!  Yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 

P.S.  I  see  the  infatuated  Youth  is  (on  reading 
your  note  fondly  over)  not  at  your  side  (but  "on 
the  other  side3')  and  therefore  not  amenable  to 
your  Bosom  (worse  hick  for  him) — so  I  scrawl  him 
my  sign  independently  of  this,  Uut  the  moral 
holds  I 


To  Robert  C,  Witt. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  story  of  The  Outcry 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  a  picture  attributed  to  "11 
Mu.ntova.no." 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

November  27th,  1912. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  almost  shocked  to  learn,  through  your 
appreciative  note,  that  in  imaginatively  project- 
ing, for  use  in  "The  Outcry,"  such  a  painter  as  the 
Mantovano,  I  unhappily  coincided  with  nn  exist- 
ing name,  an  artistic  identity,  a  real  one,  with 
visible  examples,  in  the  imnals  of  the  art.  I  hml 
never  heard  (in  I  am  afraid  my  disgraceful  ignor- 
ance) of  the  painter  the  two  specimens  of  whom 
in  the  National  Gallery  you  cite;  and  fondly  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  had  simply  excogitated,  for  its 
part  in  my  drama,  a  name  at  once  plausible,  that 
is  of  good  Italian  type,  and  effective,  as  it  were, 
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for  dramatic  bandy  ing-about.  It  was  important, 
you  see,  that  with  the  great  claim  that  the  story 
makes  for  my  artist  I  should  have  a,  strictly  sup- 
posititious one — with  no  awkward  existing  data  to 
cast  a  possibly  invidious  or  .measurable  light.  So 
M?/  Mantovano  was  a  creature  of  mere  (convinc- 
ing) fancy — and  this  revelation  of  my  not  having 
been  as  inventive  as  I  supposed  rather  puts  me 
out!  Hut  I  owe  it  to  you  none  the  less  that  I  shall 
he  able — after  I  have  recovered  from  this  humilia- 
tion— to  go  and  have  a  look  at  our  N.G.  inter- 
loper. I  thank  you  for  this  and  am  faithfully 
yours, 

HENBY  JAMES. 

To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Mrs.     Wharton    hue!   sent   him   her   recently   published 
novel,  The  Reef. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

December  4th,  1912. 
My  dear  E.  W. 

Your  beautiful  book  has  been  my  portion 
these  several  days,  but  as  other  matters,  of  a  less 
ingratiating  sort,  have  shared  the  fair  harbourage, 
I  fear  I  have  left  it  a  trifle  bumped  and  bouscuU 
in  thftfc  at  the  best  somewhat  agitated  basin.  There 
it  will  gracefully  ride  the  waves,  however,  long 
after  every  other  temporarily  floating  object  shall 
have  sunk,  as  so  much  comparative  "rot,"  beneath 
them.  This  is  a  rude  figure  for  my  sense  of  the 
entire  interest  and  charm,  the  supreme  validity  and 
distinction,  of  The  Reef.  I  am  even  yet,  alas,  in 
anything  but  a  good  way — so  abominably  does  my 
ailment  drag  itself  out;  but  it  has  been  a  real 
lift  to  read  you  and  taste  and  ponder  you;  the 
experience  has  literally  worked,  at  its  hours,  in  a 


are  concerned,  that  make  one  wonder  how  a  Jratient 
ever  survives  any  relation  with  a  Doctor.  My 
Visitor  was  charming,  intelligent,  kind,  all  visibly 
a  great  master  of  the  question;  but  he  prescribed 
me  a  remedy,  to  begin  its  action  directly  he  had 
left,  that  simply  and  at  a  short  notice  sent  me  down 
into  hell,  where  I  lay  smling  (never  such  a  sizzle 
before)  for  three  days,  and  has  since  followed  it 
up  with  another  under  the  dire  effect  of  which  I 
languish  even  as  I  now  write.  ...  So  much  to 
express  both  what  I  owe  you  or  have  owed  you  at 
moments  that  at  all  lent  themselves — in  the  way 
of  pervading  balm,  and  to  explain  at  the  same  time 
how  scantly  I  am  able  for  the  hour  to  make  my 
right  acknowledgment. 

There  are  fifty  things  I  should  like  to  say  to 
you  about  the  Book,  and  I  shall  have  said  most 
of  them  in  the  long  run;  but  there  are  some  that 
eagerly  rise  to  my  lips  even  now  and  for  which  I 
want  the  benefit  of  my  "first  flush"  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  finest  part  is,  I  think, 
quite  the  finest  thing  you  have  done;  both  more 
done  than  even  the  best  of  your  other  doing,  and 
more  worth  it  through  intrinsic  value,  interest  and 
beauty. 

December  9th.  I  had  to  break  off  the  other  day, 
my  dear  Edith,  through  simple  extremity  of  woe ; 
find  the  woe  has  continued  unbroken  ever  since — 
I  have  been  in  bed  and  in  too  great  suffering,  too 
unrelieved  and  too  continual,  for  me  to  attempt  any 
decent  form  of  expression,  I  have  just  got  up, 


aiLiuiLlull,  , 

instead  of  simply  being  bossed  by  it,  though  I  don't 
at  all  know  what  it  will  bring.  To  attempt  in  this 
state  to  rise  to  any  worthy  reference  to  The  Keel' 
seems  to  me  a  vain  thing;  yet  there  remains  with 
me  so  strongly  the  impression  of  its  quality  nnd  of 
the  unspeakably  fouillcc  nature  of  the  situation 
between  the  two  principals  (more  gone  into  and 
with  jnore  undeviatmg  truth  than  anything  you 
have  done)  that  1  ean't  but  babble  of  it  a  little  to 
yon  even  with  these  weak  lips.  It  all  shows,  partly, 
what  strength  of  subject  is,  and  bow  it  earnes  and 
inspires,  inasmuch  a.s  I  think  your  .subject  iti  its 
essence,  [Is]  very  h'ne  and  takes  in  no  end  of  beau- 
tiful things  to  do.  Much  of  these  two  figures  is 
admirable  for  truth  and  j/a/m-r;  the  woman  an 
exquisite  thing,  and  with  her  characteristic  finest, 
scwrc't1  (li/rcrentirttwl  notes  (that  ta  some  of  them) 
sounded  with  a  wonder  of  delieaey.  I'm  not  sure 
her  oscillations  are  not  beyond  our  notation;  yet 
they  are  so  held  in  your  hand,  so  felt  and  known 
and  shown,  and  everything  seems  so  to  come  of 
itself.  I  Nufl'cr  or  worry  a  little  from  the  fact  that 
in  thc-(  Prologue,  as_  it  were,  we  are  admitted  so 
much  into  the  consciousness  of  the  man,  and  that 
after  the  introduction  of  Anna  (Anna  so  perfectly 
named)  we  sec  him  almost  only  as  she  sees  him — 
which  gives  our  attention  a  different  sort  of  work 
to  do;  yet  this  is  really,  I  think,  but  a  triumph  of 
your  method,  for  he  remains  of  an  absolute  con- 
sistent verity,  .showing  himself  in  that  way  better 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  and  without  a  false 
note  impntablc,  not  a  shadow  of  one,  to  his  manner 
of  so  projecting  himself.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that 
it  is,  for  all  it  i.s  worth,  a  Drama,  ami  almost,  ns 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  psychologic,  llacinian  unity, 
intensity  and  gnieility,  Anna  is  really  of  llacinc 
and  one  presently  begins  to  feel  her  throughout  as 
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an  Eviphyle  or  a  Berenice:  which,  by  the  way,  helps 
to  account  a  little  for  something  qui  me  chiffonne 
throughout:  which  is  why  the  whole  thing,  un- 
related and  unreferred  save  in  the  most  superficial 
way  to  its  milieu  and  background,  and  to  any  de- 
termining or  qualifying  entourage,  takes  place 
co mine  ccla,  and  in  a  specified,  localised  way,  in 
France — these  non-French  people  "electing,"  as 
it  were,  to  have  their  story  out  there.  This  particu- 
larly makes  all  sorts  of  unanswered  questions  come 
up  about  Owen;  and  the  notorious  wickedness  of 
Varis  isn't  at  all  required  to  bring  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Prologue.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how 
plentifully  we  could  supply  them  in  London  and, 
I  should  suppose,  in  New  York  or  in  Boston.  Bvit 
the  point  was,  as  I  see  it,  that  you  couldn't  really 
give  us  the  sense  of  a  Boston  Jiriphyle  or  Boston 
Givre,  and  that  an  exquisite  instinct,  "back  of" 
your  Racinian  inspiration  and  settling  the  whole 
thing  for  you,  whether  consciously  or  not,  abso- 
lutely prescribed  a  vague  and  elegant  French 
colonnade  or  gallery,  with  a  French  river  dimly 
gleaming  through,  as  the  harmonious  fond  you 
required.  In  the  key  of  this,  with  all  your  reality, 
you  have  yet  kept  the  whole  tiling:  and,  to 
deepen  the  harmony  and  accentuate  the  literary 
pitch,  have  never  surpassed  yourself  for  certain 
exquisite  moments,  certain  images,  analogies,  meta- 
phors, certain  silver  correspondences  m  your  fafOJi 
tie  dire;  examples  of  which  I  could  pluck  out  and 
numerically  almost  confound  you  with,  were  I  not 
stammering  this  in  so  handicapped  a  way.  There 
used  to  be  little  notes  in  you  that  were  like  fine 
benevolent  finger-marks  of  the  good  George  .Eliot 
— the  echo  of  much  reading  of  that  excellent 
woman,  here  and  there,  that  is,  sounding  through. 
But  now  you  arc  like  a  lost  and  recovered  "ancient" 
whom  site  might  have  got  a  reading  of  (especially 
were  he  a  Greek)  and  of  whom  in  her  texture  some 


yuu  ure  stronger  ana  miner  ana  nner  iimn 
all  of  them  put  together;  you  go  further  and  you 
say  imcuXf  and  your  only  drawback  is  not  having 
the  homeliness  and  the  inevitability  and  the  hap- 
py limitation  and  the  affluent  poverty,  of  a  Coun- 
try of  your  Own  (comane  mot,  par  exemple!)  It 
makes  you,  this  docs,  as  you  exquisitely  say  of 
somebody  or  something  at  some  moment,  elegiac 
(what  penetration,  what  delicacy  in  your  use  there 
of  the  term  I) — makes  you  so,  that  is,  for  the  Ra- 
cininn-sericux — but  leaves  you  more  in  the  desert 
(for  everything  else)  that  surrounds  Apex  City. 
But  j'ou  will  say  that  you're  content  with  your  lot; 
that  the  desert  surrounding  Apex  City  is  quite 
enough  of  a  dense  crush  for  you,  and  that  with  the 
colonnade  and  the  gallery  and  the  dim  river  you 
will  always  otherwise  pull  through.  To  which  I 
can  only  assent — after  such  an  example  of  pulling 
through  as  The  Reef.  Clearly  you  have  only  to 
pull,  and  everything  will  come. 

These  are  tepid  and  vain  remarks,  for  truly  I 
am  helpless.  I  have  had  all  these  last  days  a  per- 
fect hell  of  an  exasperation  of  my  dire  complaint, 
the  11  tli  week  of  which  begins  to-day,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  point  really — the  weariness  of  pain 
so  great — of  not  knowing  tl  quel  saint  me  vouer, 
In  Ibis  despair,  and  because  "change"  at  any 
hazard  and  any  cost  is  strongly  urged  upon  me  by 
both  my  Doctors,  and  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
process  of  denouement  of  my  accursed  ill,  I  am 
in  all  probability  trying  to  scramble  up  to  Lon- 
don by  the  end  of  this  week,  even  if  I  have  to 
tumble,  howling,  out  of  bed  and  go  forth  in  my 
bedclothes.  I  shall  go  in  this  case  to  Garlant's 
Hotel,  Suffolk  Street,  where  you  have  already 
seen  me,  and  not  to  my  Club,  which  is  impossible 
in  illness,  nor  to  my  little  flat  (21  Carlylc  Man- 
sions, Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W.)  which  will 


ready  for  inc.  The  change  to  jjonaon  may  pos- 
sibly do  something  toward  breaking  the  spell  : 
please  pray  hard  that  it  shall.  Forgive  too  my 
muddled  accents  and  believe  me,  through  the  whole 
bad  business,  not  the  less  faithfully  yours, 

JAMES. 


To  A.  F.  de  N  avoir  o. 
Dictated, 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

December  12th,  1912. 

My  dear  delightful  Tony, 

Your  missive,  so  vivid  and  genial,  reaches 
me,  alas,  at  a  time  of  long  eclipse  and  depression, 
during  which  my  faculties  have  been  blighted,  my 
body  tortured,  and  my  resources  generally  ex- 
hausted. .  .  .  J  tell  you  these  dismal  things  to 
explain  in  the  first  place  why  I  am  reduced  to 
addressing  you  by  this  graceless  machinery  (I 
haven't  written  a  letter  with  my  own  poor  hand  for 
long  and  helpless  weeks;)  and  in  the  second  place 
why  I  bring  to  bear  on  your  gentle  composition 
an  intelligence  still  clouded  and  weakened.  But 
I  have  read  it  with  sympathy,  and  I  think  I  may 
say,  most  of  nil  with  envy;  so  haunted  with  pangs, 
while  one  tosses  on  the  couch  of  pain  —  and  mine 
has  been,  from  the  nature  of  my  situation,  a  poor 
lone  and  unsurrounded  pallet  —  all  one's  visionary 
and  imaginative  life;  which  one  imputes,  day  by 
day,  to  happy  people  who  frisk  among  fine  old 
gardens  and  oscillate  between  Clubs  of  the  Arts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Past.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Country  Life  people  asked  you  for  your  paper, 
which  I  find  ever  so  lightly  and  brightly  done, 
with  a  touch  as  easy  and  practised  as  if  you  were 
the  Darling  of  the  Staff.  That  is  in  fact  exactly 
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wliat  I  hope  your  paper  may  make  you — clearly 
yon  have  the  right  sympathetic  turn  for  those  evo- 
cations, and  I  shall  bo  glad  to  think  of  you  as 
evoking  again  and  again.  I  only  wish  you  hadn't 
to  dual  this  time  with  a  house  so  amply  modernised, 
in  I'aet  so  renewed  altogether,  save  for  u  false  front 
or  two  (or  rather  for  a  true  one  with  false  sides 
and  backs),  us  I  gather  Abbotswood  to  be.  The 
irrepressible  Lutyens  rages  about  us  here,  known 
at  a  glance  by  that  modern  note  of  the  archaic 
which  has  become  the  most  banal  form  of  our 
cleverness.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  personally 
to  like  but  the  little  mouldy  nooks  that  Country 
Life  is  too  proud  to  notice  and  everyone  else  (in- 
cluding the  photographers)  too  rich  to  touch  with 
their  lingers  of  gold.  I  have  too  the  inimitable 
old  garden  on  my  nerves;  living  here  in  a  great 
garden  county  1  have  positively  almost  grown  to 
hate  flowers- — so  that  only  just  now  my  poor  con- 
taminated little  gardener  is  turning  the  biggest 
border  1  have  (.searec  bigger  it  is  true  than  my 
large  unshaven  cheek)  into  a  question,  a  begged 
question,  of  tut'!',  so  that  we  shall  presently  have 
"chucked"  IVlora  altogether.  Porgivc,  however, 
these  morbid,  Mttnmtdc  remarks;  the  blue  devils  of 
a  long  illness  still  interposing,  in  their  insistent 
attitude,  between  my  vision  and  your  beauty — in 
which  1  include  Mary's,  largely,  and  that  of  nil 
the  fine  complexion  of  Mroiulwiiy,  I  return  your 
lucid  sheets  with  this,  but  make  out  that,  an  you 
are  to  be  in  town  only  till  Thursday  p.m.  (unless 
I  am  mistaken),  they  will  reach  you  the  .sooner  by 
my  sending  them  straight  home.  My  wish  for  their 
best  luck  go  with  thoml  I  ought  to  mention  that 
under  extreme  push  of  my  Doctors  (for  I  luxuri- 
ate in  Two)  1  am  seeking  that  final  desperate 
remedy  of  a  "change"  which  imposes  itself  at  last 
in  a  long  illness,  to  break  into  the  vicious  circle  and 
dissipate  the  blight,  by  going  up  to  town — almost 


j.  nave  IIIKCII  a,  simm  mit 

pears  to  be  a  lease  that  will  long  survive  me,  and 

there  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  seek  me  as  soon  as 

may  be  after  the  new  year.     I  am  having  first  to 

crouch  at  an  obscure  hotel.     I  embrace  you  Both 

and  am  in  much  dilapidation  but  all  fidelity  yours 

always, 

HENBY  JAMES. 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

January  19th,  1913. 
Dearest  Harry, 

I  wrote,  very  copiously,  and  I  hope  not 
worryingly  at  all  (for  I  only  meant  to  be  reassur- 
ing) to  your  Mother  yesterday,  from  whom  I  liad 
had  two  beautiful  unacknowledged  letters  within 
the  last  days  or  so:  unacknowledged  save  for  a 
cable,  of  a  cheerful  stamp,  whicli  I  sent  off  to 
Irving  Street  about  a  week  ago,  and  which  will 
have  been  sent  on  to  you.  But  all  the  while  your 
most  blest  letter,  written  during  your  Christmas 
moment  at  Cambridge,  has  been  for  me  a  thing 
to  be  so  grateful  for  that  I  must  express  to  you 
something  of  it  to-day — even  at  the  risk  of  a  glut 
of  information.  My  long  silence — since  I  came 
up  to  town,  including,  I  mean,  my  pretty  dismal 
weeks  at  that  "GorlantV  of  ill  association — has 
had  a  great  inevitability,  from  several  causes;  but 
into  these  1  shall  have  gone  to  your  Mother,  whom 
I  think  I  explicitly  asked  to  send  you  on  my  let- 
ter, and  I  don't  want  to  waste  force  in  repetitions. 
It  won't  be  repeating  too  much  to  say  again  what 
I  said  to  her,  even  with  extreme  emphasis,  that  I 
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feel  singularly  justified  of  this  lasts  for  my  win- 
ter times  in  London;  HO  much  docs  it  appear,  now 
that  the  preliminary  and  ju.st  postlimiuary  strain 
of  it  is  over,  the  very  host  thing  1  could  have  tloue 
for  myself.  My  southward  position  (us  Lo  tlie 
rooms  I  most  use)  immediately  over  the  Kiver  is 
verily  an  "asset,"  inul  not  even  in  the  garden-room 
nt  L.IL,  of  .summer  mornings,  Inivo  1  been  better 
placed  for  work.  With  which,  all  the  detail  hero 
is  right  and  pleasant  and  workable;  my  servants 
extremely  rejoice  in  it — hut  I  am  too  much  repent- 
ing! .  .  .  .Above  all,  my  forenoons  being  by  the 
jncrcy  of  the  Powers,  whoever  or  whatever  they 
fire,  my  best  lime,  I  have  got  batik  to  work,  and, 
•with  my  uncanny  interest  in  it  and  y.cal  for  it  .still 
unimpaired,  feel  that  it  must  "mean  something" 
that  I  am  thus  reserved,  after  many  troubles,  for 
*i  productive  relation  with  it.  The  proof-sheets 
of  "A  Small  Hoy  and  Oilier*"  have  been  coming 
in  upon  me  rapidly-  -all  hul;  tlio  very  last;  and  it 
ought,  by  the  end  of  next  month  at  furthest,  to 
Inirsb  upon  the  world  Of  course  .1  shall  have 
advance  eopies  sent  promptly  to  you  and  to  Irving 
Street;  but,  with  this,  1  intensely  want  you  to  take 
into  account  that  the  Hook  wns  written  through  all 
these  months  of  bumpering  and  ballling  illness. 
l!t  went  HO  haltingly  and  wnn'ic'dly  even  lust  winter 
(as  distinguished  from  anything  I  was  able  to  do 
in  the  .summer  and  could  get  at  nil  during  the  last 
afflicted  three  or  four  months,)  last  winler  having 
really  been  a  much  more  difficult  lime  than  T  could 
currently  confess  to,  or  than  dear  Hill  and  Alice 
probably  got  any  .sense  of.  The  point  is  at  any 
rate  that  the  Book  is  now,  under  whatever  dis- 
advantages, wholly  done,  and  that  if  it  seems 
*'good"  in  spite  of  these,  Ihc  proof  of  my  powers, 
•when  my  powers  have  really  worked  oil'  more  of 
the  heritage  of  woo  of  the  last  Hurt!  years,  will  ho 
but  the  more  .sub.slanlial.  A  very  considerable  lot 


.  , 

free  little  field  in  spite  of  everything.  ...  I  wel- 
come immensely   (what  I  didn't  mention  to  your 
Mother— waiting  to  do  it  thus)  the  valuable  and 
delightful  little  collection  received  from  you  of 
your   Grandfather's  correspondence   with  Emer- 
son.   What  beautiful  and  characteristic  things  in 
it  and  how  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  the  best  of  these, 
on  your  Grandfather's  part  at  least.     As  regards 
Emerson's  side  of  the  matter  I  doubt  whether  I 
can  do  enough  (in  the  way  of  extracts  from  him) 
to  make  it  even  necessary  for  me  to  apply  to  Ed- 
ward for  licence.     I  think  I  can  hope  but  at  the 
most  to  summarise,  or  give  the  sense  of,  some  of 
Emerson's  passages;  the  reason  of  this  being  my 
absolute  presumable  want  of  space.      The  Book 
will  have  to  be  a  longer  one  than  "A  Small  Boy," 
but  even  with  this  there  must  be  limits  involving 
suppressions  and  omissions.    My  own  text  I  can't 
help  attaching  enough  sense  and  importance  and 
value  to,  not  to  want  to  keep  that  too  utterly  un- 
der, and  I  am  more  and  more  moved  to  give  all  of 
your  Grandfather,  on  his  vivid  and  original  side, 
that  I  possibly  can.    Add  to  this  all  the  applica- 
tion, of  an  illustrative  kind,  that  I  can't  but  sec 
myself  making  of  your  Dad's  letters,  and  I  sec 
little  room  for  any  one  else's;  though  what  I  most 
deplore  my  meagre  provision  of  is  those  of  your 
Aunt  Alice,  written  to  our  parents  mainly  during 
her  times,  and  especially  her  final  time,  in  Europe. 
The  poverty  of  this  resource  cuts  from  under  my 
feet  almost  all  ground  for  doing  much,  as  I  had 
rather  hoped  in  a  manner  to  do,  with  her.  .  .  . 

Jan.  23rd,  1913.  I  have  been  unable  to  go  on 
with  this  these  several  days,  and  yet  also  unwilling 
to  let  it  go  without  saying  a  few  more  things  I 
wanted — so  the  long  letter  I  have  got  off  to  your 
Mother  will  precede  it  by  longer  than  I  meant. 


two  rooms  southward  over  the  River,  so  still  and 
yet  so  animated — are  ideal  for  work.  Some  other 
time  I  will  explain  it  to  you — so  far  as  you  won't 
have  noted  it  for  yourself — how  and  why  it  is  that 
I  come  to  be  so  little  beforehand  financially.  JVty 
fatally  interrupted  production  of  fiction  began  it, 
six  years  or  more  ago — and  that  began,  so  utterly 
against  my  preconception  of  such  an  effect,  when 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  so  much  longer  and  more 
arduous  and  more  fatal-to-cverything-clse  prepara- 
tion of  my  "edition*1  than  had  been  measurable  in 
advance.  That  long  period  cut  dreadfully  into 
current  gains — through  complete  arrest  of  other 
current  labour;  and  when  it  was  at  last  ended  I 
had  only  time  to  do  two  small  books  (The  Finer 
Grain  and  The  Outcry)  before  the  disaster  of  my 
long  illness  of  Jan.  1910  descended  upon  me  and 
laid  a  paralysis  on  everything.  This  hideous  Her- 
petic  episode  and  its  developments  have  been  of 
the  absolute  continuity  of  that,  as  they  now  make 
it  (I  hope),  dire  but  departing  Climax;  and  they 
have  represented  an  interminable  arrest  of  literary 
income  (to  speak  of.)  Now  that  I  can  look  to 
apparently  again  getting  back  to  decent  continuity 
of  work  it  becomes  vital  for  me  to  aim  at  returning 
to  the  production  of  the  Novel,  my  departure  from 
which,  with  its  heart-breaking  loss  of  time,  was  a 
catastrophe,  a  perversity  and  fatality,  so  little 
dreamed  of  by  me  or  intended.  I  yearn  for  it  in- 
tellectually, and  with  all  the  force  of  my  "genius" 
and  imagination — artistically  in  short — and  only 
when  this  relation  is  renewed  shall  I  be  again  on 
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a  normal  basis.  Only  how  I  want  to  complete 
"Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother"  with  the  last  per- 
fection first!  Which  is  what  I  shall,  I  trust, 
during  the  next  three  or  four  months  do,  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  I  have  done  the  first  Book — 
for  fill  last  winter  and  spring  my  forenoon,  my 
working  hours,  were  my  worst,  and  for  long  times 
so  had,  and  my  later  ones  the  better,  whereas  it  is 
now  the  other  way  round. 

Jan.  %8tli,  I  have  had,  alas,  dearest  Harry,  to 
break  this  off  and  not  take  it  up  again — through 
blighted  (bed-ridden)  late  afternoons  and  whole 
evenings — my  only  letter-writing  time  unless  I 
steal  precious  dictation-hours  from  Miss  liosan- 
quet  and  the  Book.  .  .  ,  My  vitality,  my  still  suf- 
ficient cluster  of  vital  "assets,"  to  .say  nothing  of 
niy  will  to  live  and  to  write,  assert  themselves  in 
spite  of  everything.  This  is  5.15  on  a  dismal  wet 
afternoon;  I  have  been  out,  but  I  came  in  again 
on  purpose  to  get  this  off  by  to  -  morrow's, 
Wednesday's  post.  This  apartment  grows  in 
#racc — nothing  really  could  have  been  better  for 
me.  I  went  into  that  long  account,  just  above,  of 
the  reasons  why  through  the  frustration  of  fond  Fic- 
tion I  have  (so  much  illness  so  aiding)  sunk  to  this 
momentary  ycne,  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  as  against 
the  appearance  of  too  squalid  a  helplessness — for 
an  early  return  to  fond  fiction  will  alter  every- 
thing. .  .  .  3Jut  what  an  endless  sordid,  illegible 
appeal!  Take  it,  dearest  Harry,  in  all  indulgence, 
from  your  lately  so  much-tried  and  perhaps  a-  lit- 
tle nervously  over-anxious  (by  the  effect  of  so 
much  suffering,)  but  all  unconquercd  and  devoted 
old  Uncle, 

HKNJIY  JAMKS. 

P.S.  A  beautiful  letter  from  your  Mother  of 
Tan.  13th  (on  receipt  of  my  cable)  has  just  come 
in.  All  tcndcrest  love. 


To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W, 

Feb.  Oth,  1913. 
Dearest  old  friend  1 

Don't  shudder,  I  beg  you,  at  the  sight  of 
this  grim  legibility — even  when  you  compare  it 
with  your  own  exquisite  mastery  of  legibility 
without  grimnessl  Let  me  down  easily,  in  view 
of  the  long,  the  oh  so  much  too  long,  ordeal  that 
has  pressed  on  me,  and  that  has  so  hampered  and 
hindered  and  harrowed  me,  that  almost  any  sort 
of  making  shift  to  project  my  sentiments  to  a  dis- 
tance is  a  sort  of  victory  won,  or  patch  of  ground 
wrested,  from  darkness  and  the  devill  I  am  slowly 
slowly  getting  better  of  an  interminable  compli- 
cated siege  of  pain  and  distress;  but  it  has  left  me 
with  arrears  of  every  sort  piled  up  around  me  like 
the  wild  fragments  of  some  convulsion  of  Nature, 
and  I  pick  my  way,  or  grope  it,  or  even  feebly  and 
fatally  fail  of  it,  as  I  best  can.  There  are  things 
that  help,  withal,  and  one  of  these  has  been  to  re- 
ceive your  all-benignant  little  letter  of  two  days 
ago.  I  needn't  reaffirm  to  you  at  this  time  of  day 
that  all  your  long  patiences  and  fidelities,  all  your 
generosities  and  gallantries  of  always  rallying  yet 
again,  are  always  more  beautiful  to  me  than  I  ever 
seem  to  have  managed  punctually  enough  to  help 
you,  if  need  be,  to  feel — especially  as  of  any  such 
urgent  "help"  there  need  be  no  question  now!  You 
have  had  enough  news  of  me  from  over  your  way, 
I  infer,  pretty  dismal  though  it  may  have  been, 
for  me  not  to  want  fatuously  to  dose  you  with  it 
(I  mean  given  its  bitter  quality)  further  or  at  first 
hand;  therefore  let  me  rather  convey  to  you  at  first 
hand  that  I  am  getting  into  distinctly  less  pitiful 


case.  ...  I  have  been  too  complicated  a  sufferer 
I'OL-  it  to  clcav  at  every  point  at  the  same  time;  but 
the  general  sense  is  ever  so  much  better— and  I 
mn  going  to  ask  of  your  charity  to  let  Alice,  over 
the  way,  see  these  yearning  pages,  for  her  better 
reassurance — even  if  I  have  after  a  fashion  man- 
aged, just  of  late,  to  reassure  her  more  directly. 
I  want  her  to  have  all  the  testimony  I  can  treat 
her,  and,  by  the  same  token,  my  dear  Grace,  treat 
vyoit  to. 

Your  little  letter  breathes  all  your  characteristic 
courage,  and  philosophy — while,  1  confess,  at  the 
same  lime,   it  /ills  out — or  rather  perhaps,  more 
exaelly,  further  removes  the  veil  from — my  in  its 
very  nature   vivid  enough  picture  of  your  fairly 
august  state  of  lone  Cambridge  survivorship.     I 
admired  you  on  that  state  at  closer  quarters  win- 
ter before  last — even  though  my  testimony  to  my 
HO  doing  was  at  that  time,  from  poor  physical  in- 
UM- Cm-noes,  hampered  and  awkward;  hut  History 
i.s  so  interesting  when  one  is  able  to  follow  with 
close-ness  n  particular  attaching  strain  of  it  that 
my  imagination,  my  intention,  my  affection  and 
fidelity,  hang-  and  hover  about  your  own  particular 
noble  exhibition   of  it   as   intelligently   (yes,  my 
dear  (Jrat'C!,  as  intelligently,  nothing  less,  I  insist) 
as  you  could  possibly  desire  or  put  up  with  I   Your 
letter  fills  in  again  for  me  a  passage  or  two  of  de- 
tail— so  that  '.1  feel  myself  the  more  possessed  and 
qualified.   .   .  .  AVhat   I   mean   is   above  nil  that 
oven  llii.s  imperfect  snatch  of  talk  with  you  is  dear 
and  blest  to 'me,  and  that  if  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  through  whatever  densities  of  medium  and  dis- 
lanee,  1  draw  out  a  little  the  sense  of  relation  with 
you,  it  will  have  been  better  than  utter  frustra- 
tion.    T  look  out  here,  while  I  thus  communicate, 
from   a   bit    of   the   old-time   stretch  of  riverside 
Chelsea,   my    first   far-away  glimpse  or  sense  of 
which    has,    like   so   many   of  my   first  London 


.. 

leiist  with  yours  and  thereby  with  you:  which  means 
my  having  come  hero  first  of  all,  one  clay  of  the 
curly  .spring  of  1800,  with  Charles  and  Susan,  they 
having  in  Iheir  kindness  brought  me  to  call  with 
them  on  the  great  (//  great!)  and  strange  and 
more  or  least  .smi.stcr  1).  (I.  llossclti,  whom  Charles 
was  in  good  relation  with,  dilHcult  us  that  appeared 
already  then  to  have  become  for  most  people,  and 
my  impression  of  whom  on  the  occasion,  with  every- 
thing else  of  it(<  I  have  always  closely  retained. 
Part  of  it  was  just  this  impression  of  the  reiilly 
interesting  and  delightful  old  Tlmmc.s-siiie  Chel- 
sea, over  the  admirable  water-view  of  which  those 
windows  now  hang-  -quite  us  if  I  had  then  secretly 
vowed  to  myself  that  some  window  of  mine  some 
day  should.  The  lUver  is  more  pompously  em- 
banked (making  an  admirable  walk  all  the  way  to 
Westminster,  of  the  most  salutary  value  to  me 
when  C  can  at  the  soberest  of  paces  attempt  it;) 
but  the  sense  of  it  nil  goes  back,  as  I  say,  to  my 
fond  participation  in  that  prehistoric  Queen's 
(rate  Terrace  Winter.  However,  I  am  drenching 
yon  with  numbered  pages — I  ask  no  credit  for  the 
number!— and  1  almost  sit  with  you  while  you 
read  them;  not  exactly  watching  for  a  glow  of 
rapture  on  your  face,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  see- 
ing you  take  them,  without  a  frown,  for  a  good 
intention  and  a  stopgap  for  something  better. 
You  tell  me  almost  nothing  of  yourself,  but  all  my 
sympathy  ami  fidelity  wait  on  you  (.sympathy 
always  can  conic  in  somewhere!)  and  I  am  yours, 
my  dear  Grace,  always  all  faithfully, 

HKNIIY  JAMKS. 
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To  Mrs.  Henry  White. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

Feb.  23rd,  1913. 

My  dear  old  Friend, 

Let  this  mechanic  form  and  vulgar  legi- 
bility notify  you  a  little  at  the  start  that  I  am  in 
rnther  a  hampered  and  hindered  state,  and  that 
that  must  plead  both  for  my  delay  in  acknowledg- 
ing your  dear  faithful  letter  of  the  New  Year 
time,  and  for  my  at  last  having  to  mnke  the  best 
of  this  too  impersonal  art.  ...  I  won't  go  into 
the  history  of  my  woes — all  the  more  that  I  really 
hope  I  have  shuttled  the  worst  of  them  off.  Even 
in  this  most  recent  form  they  have  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  grave  illness  that  overtook  me  as 
long-  ago  ns  at  the  New  Year,  1010,  and  witli  a 
very  imperfect  recovery  from  which  I  was  strug- 
gling during  those  weary  American  months  of 
winter-hefore-last  when  we  planned  so  in  vain  that 
I  should  come  to  you  in  Washington.  I  have 
deeply  regretted,  ever  since,  my  failure  of  that 
pleasure — all  the  more  that  I  don't  sec  it  now  as 
conceivably  again  within  my  reach.  I  am  restored 
to  this  soil,  for  whatever  may  remain  to  me  of  my 
mortal  career.  The  grand  swing  across  the  globe, 
which  you  and  Harry  will  again  nobly  accomplish 
• — again  and  yet  again — now  simply  mocks  at  my 
weakness  and  my  reduced  resources.  Resides,  I 
am  but  too  thankful  to  have  a  refuge  in  which  con- 
tinuously to  crouch.  Please  fix  well  in  your  mind 
that  continuity — as  making  it  easy  for  you  some 
day  to  find  me  here.  The  continuity  is  broken 
simply  hy  my  reverting  to  the  country  for  the 
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summer  mid  autumn — a  mere  change  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown,  and  then  from  the  brown 
back  again  to  this  Thnmcs-sidc  perch,  which  I  call 
the  blue.  I  hang  here,  for  six  months,  straight 
over  the  River  and  find  it  delightful  and  interest- 
ing, at  once  ever  so  quiet  and  ever  so  animated. 
The  River  has  a  quantity  of  picturesque  and 
dramatic  life  and  motion  that  one  had  never  ap- 
preciated till  one  had  thrown  oneself  on  it  dc  con- 
fiance.  But  it's  another  London,  this  old  Chelsea 
of  simplifications  and  sacrifices,  from  the  world  in 
which  I  so  like  to  feel  that  I  for  so  long  lived  more 
or  less  vttith  you.  I  feel  somehow  as  much  away 
from  that  now  as  you  and  Harry  must  feel  amid 
your  new  Washington  homons— and  it  has  of 
itself,  for  that  matter,  gone  to  pieces  under  the 
sweep  of  the  big  broom  of  Time,  which  bus  scat- 
tered it  without  ceremony.  A  few  vague  and 
altered  relics  of  it  occasionally  dangle  for  a  mo- 
ment before  me.  I  was  going  to  say  "cross  my 
path" — hut  I  haven't  now  such  a  thing  as  a  path, 
or  it  goes  such  a  very  few  steps.  I  try  meanwhile 
to  project  myself  in  imagination  into  your  Wash- 
ington existence — and,  besides  your  own  allusions 
to  it,  a  passing  visit  a  few  days  since  from  Walter 
Berry  helped  me  a  little  to  fix  the  shining-  vision. 
W.  11.  had  been,  I  gathered,  but  a  day  or  two  near 
you,  and  wasn't  in  possession  of  many  particulars. 
Beyond  this,  too,  though  you  shine  to  me  you  shine 
a  bib  fearfully — for  I  can't  rid  myself  (in  a  world 
of  Chelsea  limits  and  fashions)  of  a  sense  of  the 
formidable,  the  somehow — at  least  for  the  likes  of 
mci — difficult  and  bristling  and  glaring,  side  of 
the  American  conditions.  However,  you  of  course 
lightly  ride  the  whirlwind — or  at  any  rate  have 
only  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  storms  as  you  will, 
and  can  pick  out  of  it  only  such  musical  thunder- 
rolls  and  most  purely  playful  forked  lightnings 
as  suit  you  best.  What  I  mean  is  that  here,  after 
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a  fashion,  a  certain  part  of  the  work  of  discrimina- 
tion and  selection  and  primary  clearing  of  the 
ground  is  already  done  for  one,  in  a  manner  that 
enables  one  to  begin,  for  one's  self,  further  on  or 
higher  up ;  whereas  over  there  I  seemed  to  see  my- 
self, speaking  only  from  my  own  experience,  often 
beginning  so  "low  down,"  just  in  that  way  of  sift- 
ing and  selecting,  that  nil  one's  time  went  to  it  and 
one  was  spent  before  arriving  at  any  very  charming 
altitude.  This  you  will  find  obscure,  but  study  it 
well — though  strictly  in  private,  so  as  not  to  give 
me  away  as  a  sniffy  critic.  Heaven  knows  I  in- 
dulge in  the  most  remorseless  habits  of  criticism 
here — even  if  I  make  no  great  public  use  of  them, 
through  the  increasing  privacy  and  antiquity  of 
my  life.  I  kind  of  wonder  about  the  bearing  of 
the  queer  Democratic  regime  that  seems  as  yet 
so  obscurely  to  loom  upon  any  latent  possibilities 
(that  might  have  been)  on  Harry's  and  your 
"career" — just  as  I  wonder  what  unutterable 
queerness  may  not,  as  a  feature  of  the  whole  conun- 
drum, "representatively"  speaking,  before  long 
cause  us  all  here  to  sit  up  and  stare:  one  or  two 
such  startling  rumours  about  the  matter,  I  trust 
groundless,  having  already  had  something  of  that 
effect.  But  we  must  all  wait,  mustn't  we?  and  I 
do  indeed  envy  you  both  your  so  interesting  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so,  in  a  front  box  at  the  comedy, 
or  tragedy,  the  fine  old  American  show,  that  is, 
whatever  turn  it  takes:  it  will  all  give  you,  these 
next  months,  so  much  to  look  at  and  talk  about 
and  expertly  appreciate.  Lord,  how  I  wish  I 
were  in  a  state  or  situation  to  be  dining  with  you 
to-night  1  I  am  flying,  really,  to  sec  your  House 
• — which  means  alas  that  I  shall  die  without  doing 
so.  No  glimmer  of  a  view  of  the  new  Presidential 
family  as  a  White  House  group  has  come  my  way 
— so  that  I  sit  in  darkness  there  as  all  around,  and 
feel  you  can  but  say  that  it  serves  me  right  not 


I  rejoice  to  hoar  of  your  having  had  your  grand- 
children with  you,  though  you  speak,  bewilder- 
ingly,  as  if  they  had  leaped  across  the  globe  in 
happy  exemption  i'roni  parents — or  a  parent. 
However,  nothing  docs  surprise  me  now — almost 
any  kind  of  globe-leaping  affects  me,  in  my  trott* 
us  naluvivl,  possible,  nay  probable  I  I  pat  Harry 
ever  so  affectionately  on  the  back,  I  hold  you  both 
m  the  mast  affectionate  remembrance,  and  am 
yours  all  faithfully, 

HENKY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  WilUa-m  James. 

Dictated* 

21  Cavlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
March  fitli,  1918, 

Dearest  Alice, 

An  extreme  blessing  to  me  is  your  dear 
letter  from  Montreal.  I  bud  lately  much  longed 
to  hear  from  you — and  when  do  I  not? — and  had 
sent  you  a  message  to  that  effect  in  writing  to 
Harry  a  week  ago.  Kcally  to  have  some  of  your 
facts  iind  your  current  pjclurc  straight  from  your- 
self is  bettor  than  anything  else.  .  .  . 

I  write  you  this  in  conditions  that  give  me  for 
the  hour,  this  morning-hour,  toward  noon,  such  a 
sense  of  the  possible  beneficence  of  Climate,  relent- 
ing ethereal  mildness,  so  long  and  so  far  as  one  can 
at  all  come  by  it.  We  have  been  having,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  have,  a  blessedly  mild  winter,  and  the 
climax  at  this  moment  is  a  kind  of  all  uncannily 
premature  May-day  of  softness  and  beauty.  I  sit 
here  with  my  big  south  window  open  to  the  River, 


myself  in  perching— even  thus  modestly  for  a  "real 
home"— just   on   this   spot.      My    beginnings    of 
going  out  again  have  consisted,  up  to  to-day,  in 
four  successive  excursions  in  a  Bath-chair— every 
command  of  which  resource  is  installed  but  little 
more  than  round  the  corner  from  me;  and  the 
Bath-chair  habit  or  vice  is,  I  fear,  only  too  capable 
now  of  marking  me  for  its  own.     This  of  course 
not  "really" — my  excellent  legs  arc,  thank  heaven, 
still  too  cherished  a  dependence  and  resource  and 
remedy  to  me  in  the  long  run,  or  rather  in  the  long 
(or  even  the  short)   crawl;  only,  if  you've  never 
tried  it,  the  B.C.  has  a  sweet  appeal  oMts  own,  for 
contemplative  ventilation;   and   I   buildcd   better 
than  I  knew  when  I  happened  to  settle  here,  just 
where,  in  all  London,  the  long,  long,  smooth  and 
really  charming  and  beguiling  Thames-side  Em- 
bankment offers  it  a  quite  ideal  course  for  com- 
bined publicity  (in  the  sense  of  variety)  and  tran- 
quillity (in  the  sense  of  jostling  against  nobody 
and  nothing  and  not  having  to  pick  one's  steps.) 
Add  to  this  that  just  at  hand,  straight  across  the 
River,  by  the  ample  and  also  very  quiet  Albert 
Bridge,  lies  the  large  convenient  and  in  its  way 
also  very  beguiling  Battersea  Park:  which  you  may 
hut  too  unspeakably  remember  our  making  some- 
thing of  the  circuit  of  with  William  on  that  day  of 
the  so  troubled  fortnight  in  London,  after  our  re- 
turn from  Nauheim,  when  Theodatc  Pope  called 
for  us  in  her  great  car  and  we  came  first  to  jusfc 
round  the  corner  here,  where  he  and  I  sat  waiting 
together  outside  while  you  and  she  went  into  Car- 
lyle's  house.    Every  moment  of  that  day  has  again 
and  again  pressed  back  upon  me  here — -and  how, 
rather  suddenly,  we  had,  in  the  park,  where  we 
went  afterwards,  to  pull  up,  that  is  to  turn  and 
get  back  to  the  sinister  little  Symonds's  as  soon 


stir  tnat  dismal  memory.     The  way  the     general  !i.' 

location"  seems  propitious  to  me  ought  to  succeed  ^ 

in  soothing  the  nerves  of  association.     This  last  I 


to  make  fully  sure  of  what  I  have  of  soothing  and 
reassuring  to  tell  you.  .  .  .  Lamb  House  hangs 
before  me  from  this  simplified  standpoint  here  as 
a  rather  complicated  Imxe;  but  I  tend,  I  truly  feel, 
to  overdo  that  view  of  it — and  shan't  settle  to  any 
view  at  fill  for  another  year.  It  is  the  mere  worri- 
ment  _of  dragged-out  imwcllness  that  makes  me 
sec  things  in  wrong  dimensions.  They  right  them- 
selves perfectly  at  hotter  periods.  But  I  mustn't 
yet  discourse  too  long:  I  am  still  under  restriction 
as  to  uttering  too  much  vocal  sound;  and  I  feel 
how  guarding  and  nursing  the  vocal  resource  is 
beneficial  and  helpful.  I  don't  speak  to  you  of 
Harry — there  would  be  too  much  to  say  and  he 
must  shine  upon  you  even  from  N.Y.  with  so  big 
n  light  of  his  own.  I  take  him,  and  I  take  you 
all,  to  have  been  much  moved  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's fine,  and  clearly  so  sincere,  even  if  so  partial 
and  provisional  address  yesterday.  It  isn't  he,  but 
it  is  the  so  long  and  so  deeply  provincialised  and 
diseducatcd  and,  I  fear — in  respect  to  individ- 
ual activity  and  operative,  that  is  administrative 
value — -very  below-the-mark  "personalities"  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  one  is  pretty  dismally 
anxious  about.  An  administration  that  has  to 
"take  on"  Bryan  looks,  from  the  overherc  point 
of  view,  like  the  queerest  and  crudest  of  all  things! 
But  of  course  I  may  not  know  what  I'm  talking 
about  save  when  I  thus  embrace  you  all,  almost 
principally  Peg — and  your  Mother! — again  and 
am  your  ever  affectionate 

HENRY  JAMES. 


•Jl  Curly lr  Mansions, 
Cheym'  Walk,  S.W. 

[Maveh,  IttliJ.J 

...  a  belter  one  than  for  a  long,  hiug  while; 
nntl  il  enables  Ibis  poor  swiwl  thus  to  Irv  l»  hung 
iUclf,   for   the   hour,   however  awkwardly,   round 
your  ncek.    \Vhat  wa*  wonderful  and  beautiful  in 
your  letter  of  lust  NovtMiilicr  1Mb   (now  NO  hand- 
Ntmiely    and    livunhly    bcfori!    me     I    julore   your 
hand)  is  that  it  was  prompted,  lo  the  last  pi-i'lVe- 
lion,  by  a  sublime  seiinc  of  what  was  just,  exaelly 
my  ciwc  at  thai  hour,  HO  that  wlit'ii  I  think  of  thin, 
and  of  how  I  Ml  il  when  Die  Irller  einne,  and  of 
how  oxo^viisilu  and  iivUM'csting  llmL  esM-ntinl  fuel 
made  it  (over  ami  above  ils  essential  ehann.)    I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  must  mnav,ed  or  a.sbnmed 
lib  my  not  having  HH  nearly  an  posMible  just  then 
and  there  acelninuul  tin*  louebin^  marvel,     Uni  in 
truth  this  very  fact  of  the  juxlrxitv  of  ynur  (j;ltilit!- 
.spauninp;  divination  iu   the   real   answer   to   that. 
You  wrote  because  you  so  beautifully  and  nuddenly 
Miw  from  afar  (and  HO  admirably  wauled  lo  lay 
your  band  on  me  in  eouHcqueneet)   miw,  I  mean, 
that  I  was  in  .some  acute  trouble,  and  had   the 
heavenly  wish  to  .signal  to  me  your  Nyiiinalbelii! 
HCUSC  of  it.     So,  as  I  way,  your  admirable  pa^e 
itself  tellH  mo,  and  so  at  the.  hour  I  Iwiled  the  swt-i-L 
phenomenon.     I  bad  had  a  very  had  wmimer,  hut 
hoped  (and  supposed)  I  waH  more  or  less  throw- 
ing it  off.    lint  Die  points  T  make  are,   1st,  Diat 
your  psychic  sense  of  the  mtuation  bad  absobiluly 
coincided  in  time,  and  in  California,   wilb   what 
was  going  on  at  Lamb  TIouNO,  on  the  other  Hide, 
of  the:  globe;  and  2nd,  after  all,  that  precisely  Die 
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condition  so  revealed  to  you  was  what  made  it  too 
difficult  for  me  to  vibrate  back  to  you  with  any 
proportionate   punctuality   or   grace.     Only    this, 
you  see,  is  my  long-delayed  and  comparatively  dull 
vibration.    Here  I  am,  at  any  rate,  dearest  Bruce, 
taking  you  as  straight  again  to  my  aged  heart  as 
these  poor  clumsy  methods  will  allow.      Thank 
God  meanwhile  1  have  no  supernatural  fears  about 
yon\  nor  vain  dreams  that  you  are  not  in  the  living 
equilibrium,  now  as  ever,  that  becomes  you  best, 
nncl  of  which  you  have  the  brave  secret.     I  am  in- 
capuble  of  doubting  of  this — though  after  all  I  now 
feel  how  exceedingly  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
so  even  if  but  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  like  this  so 
handsome  (I  come  back  to  that  I)  example  that  I 
have  before  inc.     Yon  can  do  so  much  with  one 
side  of  a  sheet.     But  oh  for  a  better  approach  to 
a  real  personal  jaw  I     It  is  indeed  most  strange, 
this  intimate  relation  of  ours  that  lias  been  doomed 
to  consist  of  a  grain  of  contact  (ct  cncorel)   to  a 
ton  of  separation.     It's  to  the  honour  of  us  any- 
how that  we  can  and  do  keep  touching  without  the 
more  platitudinous  kind  of  demonstration  of  it 
Still — demonstrate,  as  I  say,  for  three  minutes. 
Feel  a  little,  to  help  you  to  it,  how  tenderly  I  lay 
my  hands  on  you.     This  address  will  find  me  till 
the  end  of  June — but  Lnmb  House  of  course  id- 
ways.    I  have  taken  three  or  four  (or  five)  years' 
lease  of  a  small  flat  on  this  pleasant  old  Chelsea 
riverside  to  hibernate  in  for  the  future.     I  return 
to  the  country  for  five  or  six  months  of  summer  and 
nutumn,  but  can't  stand  the  utter  solitude  and  con- 
finement of  it  from  December  to  the  spring's  end. 
Ah,   had   we   only   a   climatel — yours   or   Fanny 
Stevenson's  (if  she  is  still  the  exploiter  of  climates) 
—I  believe  I  should  be  all  right  then  I    Tell  me  of 
her— and  tell  me  of  your  Mother.     I  am  sending 
you  by  the  Scribncrs  a  volume  of  reminiscential 
twaddle.  ... 
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To  Lady  Ritchie. 

Lady  Ritchie  had  at  this  time  thoughts  (aftcrwnrdfl 
abandoned)  of  going  to  America.  She  was  the  "Princess 
Royal,"  of  course,  as  the  daughter  of  Thackeray, 

21  Curly  le  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  25th,  1913. 

Dearest  old  Friend  1 

I  tam  deeply  interested  and  touched  by  your 
letter  from  the  Island  1 — so  much  so  that  I  shall 
indeed  rush  to  you  this  (day-after-to-morrow) 
Thursday  at  5.15.  Your  idea  is  (as  regards  your 
sainted  Self!)  of  the  bravest  and  most  ingenious, 
but  needing  no  end  of  things  to  be  said  about  it — 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  say  them  ALL\  The 
furore  you  would  excite  there,  the  glory  in  which 
you  would  swim  (or  sink  I)  would  be  of  an  ineffable 
resonance  and  effulgence;  but  I  fear  it  would  simply 
be  a  fatal  Apotheosis,  a  prostrating  exaltation. 
The  devil  of  the  thing  (for  yourself)  would  be  tlmt 
that  terrific  country  is  in  every  pulse  of  its  being 
and  on  every  inch  of  its  surface  a  roaring  repudia- 
tion and  negation  of  anything  like  Privacy,  and 
of  the  blinding  and  deafening  Publicity  you  might 
come  near  to  perish.  Hut  we  will  jaw  about  it — 
there  is  so  much  to  say — and  for  Hester  it  would 
be  another  matter:  she  could  ride  the  whirlwind 
and  enjoy,  in  a  manner,  the  storm.  Besides,  she 
isn't  the  Princess  Royal — but  only  a  remove  oE  the 
Blood!  Again,  however,  nous  en  causerom — on 
Thursday.  I  shall  so  hug  the  chance.  .  .  ,  I  am 
impatient  for  it  and  am  yours  and  the  Child's  all 
so  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Mrs.  William.  James. 

The  offering  to  Urtiry  Jmnrs  from  his  friends  in  J3ii#- 
liuul  (in  Inn  Hi'vi-nlirlh  birtliduy  (April  Ifi,  'HUH)  look  llm 
form  of  u  IftU'i',  11  piece  of  plnU>  (di'Huribnl  in  Urn  follow- 
ing), ami  n  mjUL'ul  llml  )w  woukl  wit  for  lim  portrait. 

21  Cttrlyle  Mmisionw, 
Cheyne  AValk,  8.W. 

April  1st,  ID1JJ, 
Dearest  Alice, 

Today  comes  blessedly  your  letter  of  the 
IHlh,  written  after  the  receipt;  ol'  niy  oiiblu  to  you 
in  Husu't-r  lo  your  pruvdiup;  onu  t>i'  llu:  nth  (ai'Uu- 
ytut  had  liciu'd  i'roui  Koliort  Alln-lxm  of  my  ill- 
noHH.)  You  will  havi!  be-on  rnissuird  i'urlhur •  — 
1  i) i win  bryojid  my  nibhi  -by  a  IcLLor  I  latuly 
dcHpiiU'hi'd  Ut  Hill  mid  Alia;  conjointly,  in  which 
1  told  Iheiu  of  my  good  iuul  conLiuuod  imjirovo- 
munt.  1  nm  KnmK  °'»  vcry  wt'^»  iuymi.singly  HO  - 
in  npilo  ol'  my  having  Lo  reckon  with  HO  mut'h 
clironic  peclond  pain,  IKIW  wi  Heated  and  «cUlcd, 
of  Liu;  (miter  "falsely  imginal"  but  none  the  IC.H.H, 
when  it  is  bad,  diNtre.sHin#  order.  .  .  .  Moreover 
too  it  is  n«toni.shiug  wilh  how  mneli  pain  one  can 
with  long  practice  lenm  eonstuntly  and  not  too 
defcHledly  to  live.  Therefore,  dearest  Alice,  don't 
think  of  this  us  loo  black  a  picture  of  my  situation: 
it  in  HO  much  brighter  a  one  than  1  have  though!; 
at  'certain  bad  moments  and  seasons  of  the  past 
that  I  should  probably  ever  be  able  Lo  paint.  The 
more  power  to  work  in  such  measure  as  I  can  is 
an  infinite  help  to  a  better  consciousness— and 
though  HO  impaired  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be, 
it  lends  to  grow,  distinctly— which  by  itself  proves 
that  I  have  some  Jlrm  ground  under  my  feet  And 
I  repeat  to  satiety  that  my  conditions  here  arc 
admirably  helpful  and  favouring. 


Lamb  House,  servants,  Miss  Bosanquet,  this  newly 
acquired  and  prized  resource,  to  come  over,  by  a 
formidable  and  expensive  journey,  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer in  the   (at  best)   to  me  torrid  and   (the  in- 
most inside  of  95  apart)  utterly  arid  and  vacuous 
Cambridge.    Dearest  Alice,  I  could  come  back  to 
America  (could  be  carried  back  on  a  stretcher)  to 
die — but  never,  never  to  live.     To  say  bow  the 
question  affects  me  is  dreadfully  difficult  because 
of  its  appearing  so  to  make  light  of  you  and  the 
children — but  when  I  think  of  how  little  Boston 
and  Cambridge  were  of  old  ever  my  affair,  or  tiny- 
thing  but  an  accident,  for  me,  of  the  parental  life 
there  to  which  I  occasionally  and  painfully  and 
losingly  sacrificed,  I  have. a  superstitious  terror  of 
seeing 'them  at  the  end  of  time  again  stretch  out 
strange  inevitable  tentacles  to  draw  me  back  and 
destroy  me.    And  then  I  could  never  either  make 
or  afford  the  journey  (I  have  no  mnrgin  at  all  for 
that  degree  of  effort.)     But  you  will  have  under- 
stood  too   well — without  my   saying   more — how 
little   I   can   dream   of   any   emplacement  _  now — 
especially  for  the  sake  of  a  milieu  in  which  you 
and  Peg  and  Bill  and  Alice  and  Aleck  would  be 
burdened  with  the  charge  of  making^up  all  my 
life.  .  .  .  You   see  my   capital— yielding   nil  my 
income,  intellectual,  social,  assocmtionnl,  on  the  old 
investment  of  so  many  years—my  capital  is  hcret 
and  to  let  it  all  slide  would  he  simply  to  become 
bankrupt.    Oh  if  you  only,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
and  Peg  and  Aleck,  could  walk  beside  my  bath- 
chair  down  this  brave  Thames-side  I  would  get 
back  into  it  again   (it  was  some  three  weeks  ago 
dismissed,)  and  half  live  there  for  the  sake  of  your 
company.    I  have  a  kind  of  sense  that  you  would 
be  able  to  live  rather  pleasantly  near  me  here— if 
you  could  once  get  planted.     But  of  course  I  on 


April  10th\  It's  really  too  dismal,  dearest  Alice, 
that,  breaking  off  the  above  at  the  hour  I  had  to, 
I  have  been  unable  to  go  on  with  it  for  so  many 
days.  It's  now  more  than  a  fortnight  old;  still, 
though  my  cheek  was  owing  to  my  having  of  a 
sudden,  just  ns  I  rested  my  pen,  to  drop  perversely 
into  a  less  decent  phase  (than  I  reported  to  you  at 
the  moment  of  writing)  arid  [from  which  I]  have 
had  with  some  difficulty  to  wriggle  up  again,  I  am 
now  none  the  less  able  to  send  you  no  too  bad  news. 
I  have  wriggled  up  a  good  deal,  and  still  keep 
believing  in  my  capacity  to  wriggle  up  in  general. 
.  .  .  Suffice  if  for  the  moment  that  I  just  couldn't, 
for  the  time,  drive  the  pen  myself— when  I  am 
"bad"  J  feel  too  demoralised,  too  debilitated,  for 
tliis;  and  it  doesn't  at  all  do  for  me  then  to  push  • 
against  the  grain.  Don't  feel,  all  the  same,  that  if 
I  resort  this  morning  to  the  present  help,  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  not  feeling  differently — for  I  really 
am  in  an  easier  way  again  (I  mean  of  course 
specifically  and  "anginally"  speaking)  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour  a  good  deal  explain  my 
proceeding  thus.  I  had  yesterday  a  Birthday,  an 
extraordinary,  prodigious,  portentous,  quite  public 
Birthday,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  and  it  has  piled 
up  acknowledgments  and  supposedly  delightful 
complications  and  arrears  at  such  a  rate  all  round 
me  that  in  short,  Miss  Bosanquct  being  here,  I  to- 
day at  least  throw  myself  upon  her  aid  for  getting 
on  correspondcntially — instead  of  attending  to  my 
proper  work,  which  has,  however,  kept  going  none 
so  badly  in  spite  of  my  last  poor  fortnight.  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  moment  of  my  signal  honours,  but 
want  to  mention  first  that  your  good  note  written 
on  receipt  of  A  Small  Boy  has  meanwhile  come 
to  me  and  by  the  perfect  fulness  of  its  appreciation 
gave  me  the  greatest  joy.  There  arc  several  things 


there  may  have  been  in  the  American  papers  that 
you  will  perhaps  have  seen ;  though  in  two  or  three 
of  the  New  York  ones  more  possibly  than  in  the 
Boston.    I  send  you  by  this  post  a  copy  of  yester- 
day's Times  and  one  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette— 
the  two  or  three  passages  in  which,  together,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  more  probably  than  not  re- 
produced in  N.Y.    But  I  send  you  above  all  a  copy 
of  the  really  very  beautiful  Letter  .  .  .  ushering 
in  the  quite  wonderful  amiy  of  signatures   (as  I 
can't  but  feel)  of  my  testifying  arid  "presenting1' 
friends:  a  list  of  which  you  perhaps  can't  quite 
measure  the  very  charming  and  distinguished  and 
"brilliant"  character  without  knowing  your  Lon- 
don better.    What  I  wish  I  could  send  you  is  the 
huge  harvest  of  exquisite,  of  splendid  sheaves  of 
flowers  that  converted  a  goodly  table  in  this  room, 
by  the  time  yesterday  was  waning,  into  such  a 
blooming  garden  of  complimentary  colour   as  I 
never  dreamed  I  should,  on  my  own  modest  prem- 
ises, almost  bewilderedly  stare  at,  sniff  at,  all  but 
quite  "cry"  at.    I  think  I  must  and  shall  in  fact 
compass  sending  you  a  photograph  of  the   still 
more  glittering  tribute  dropped  upon  me — a  really 
splendid  "golden  bowl,"  of  the  highest  interest  and 
most  perfect  taste,  which  would,  in  the  extremity 
of  its  elegance,  be  too  proudly  false  a  note  amid 
my  small  belongings  here  if  it  didn't  happen  to  fit, 
or  to  sit,  rather,  with  perfect  grace  and  comfort, 
on  the  middle  of  my  chimney-piece,  where   the 
rather  good  glass  and  some  other  happy  accidents 
of  tone  most  fortunately  consort  with  it.    It  is  a 
very  brave  and  artistic   (exact)   reproduction  of 
a  piece  of  old  Charles  II  plate;  the  bowl  or  cup 


or  cover,  ana  standing  on  an  ample  round  tray  or 
salver;  the  whole  being  wrought  in  solid  silver-gilt 
and  covered  over  with  quaint  incised  little  figures 
of  a  (in  the  taste  of  the  time)  Chinese  intention. 
In  short  it's  a  very  beautiful  and  honourable  thing 
indeed.  ,  .  .  Against  the  giving  to  me  of  the 
Portrait,  presumably  by  Sargent,  if  I  do  succeed 
in  being  able  to  sit  for  it,  I  have  absolutely  and 
successfully  protested.  The  possession,  the  attri- 
bution or  ownership  of  it,  I  have  insisted,  shall  be 
only  their  matter,  that  of  the  subscribing  friends. 
I  am  sending  Harry  a  copy  of  the  Letter  too— but 
do  send  him  on  this  as  well.  You  see  there  must 
be  good  life  in  me  still  when  I  can  gabble  so  hard. 
The  Book  appears  to  be  really  most  handsomely 
received  hereabouts.  It  is  being  treated  in  fact 
with  the  very  highest  consideration.  I  hope  it  is 
viewed  a  little  in  some  such  mannerly  light  round- 
about yourselves,  but  I  really  call  for  no  "notices" 
whatever.  I  don't  in  the  least  want  'em.  What 
I  do  want  is  to  personally  and  firmly  and  intimate- 
ly encircle  Peg  and  Aleck  and  their  Mother  and 
squeeze  them  as  hard  together  as  is  compatible 
with  squeezing  them  so  tenderly  1  With  this  tide 
of  gabble  you  will  surely  feel  that  I  shall  soon  be 
at  you  again.  And  so  I  shall!  Yours,  dearest 
Alice,  and  dearest  all,  ever  so  and  ever  so] 

HENRY  JAMES. 


nictated 

21  Curlylr 

(Vyrir  Wnlk,  S.W. 
April  a  I  hi.  HUH. 

My  tlcftr  lilest  Perry  I 

1  eiK'Uw  you  luTC'wilh  a  wu-l  of  provisional 

apology  for  a  lAinn  of  Tlmiiknl     Hnul  il  and  U-ll 

me  on  Wednesday,  when  f  count  on  you  tit  1,4.1, 

whether  ytui  Ihiuk  it  will  do    as  hring  on  I  lit?  one 

lituul  not  Loo  pompon*  or  important  nnd  on  the: 

other  not  Loo  free  an<l  easy,     1  litivt'  LrinHo  wlccr 

a   middle   way   Jiclwi-ni    ny.strrirnl    i-niolitm    and 

murbk  iiimwrLnlilyl    To  uny  iMnnulnliou  you  mitf- 

gest  I  will  K"'<i  l-hi1  tMigvvcst  cur.  though  ^t  Imvc 

really  coiiHidcrcd  and  pondori'd  my  rxprrsNiou  not 

a  little,  studying  Lhc  pro's  and  COM'H  IIH  to  cnrh  ttntr» 

However,  we  will  eurnc.sllv  Npcak  of  it.    The  quw- 

tion  of  exactly  where  iuu1  hciw  my  adthr.Hsi'.s  tind 

beat  flgiu'c  wlicn  the  thhitf  'IH  rc-dvurd  to  pr'ml  yon 

will  perhaps  huvc  your  idea  nlimit.     l-'or  it  must 

Hccm  to  you,  ns  il  certainly  tlocs  lo  me,  Unit  thciv 

uiunca  must  in  common  decency  hi*  nil  drawn  out 

again.  .  .  .  But  you  will  prononwo  wht*n  we  int-ct 

—heaven  speed  the  hour  I 

Yours,  my  dear  Percy,  more  than  over  con- 
stantly, 

HKNHV  JAMKM. 


P»S.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  litllo 
that  really  almost  imposes  itself  would  he  that  the 
Printed  Thing  should  begin  with  my  dttte  and  iid 


Just,  taking  oven  three  complete  pages  or  whatever, 
should  then  ami  there  draw  itself  out;  after  which, 
as  a  fresh  paragraph,  the  body  of  my  little  text 
should  begin.  Anything  else  affects  me  as  more 
awkward;  and  I  seem  to  see  you  in  full  agreement 
with  me  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  that  every 
Signer,  without  exception,  shall  be  addressed. 


To  two  hundred  and  seventy  Friends. 

21  Cnrlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  21st,  1913. 
Dear  Friends  All, 

Let  me  acknowledge  with  boundless  pleas- 
ure the  singularly  generous  and  beautiful  letter, 
signed  by  your  great  and  dazzling  array  and  rein- 
forced by  a  correspondingly  bright  material  gage, 
which  reached  me  on  my  recent  birthday,  April 
15th.  It  has  moved  me  as  brnve  gifts  and  benedic- 
tions can  only  do  when  they  come  as  signal  sur- 
prises. I  seem  to  wake  up  to  an  air  of  breathing 
good  will  the  full  -sweetness  of  which  I  had  never 
yet  tasted;  though  I  ask  myself  now,  as  a  second 
thought,  how  the  large  kindness  and  hospitality  in 
which  I  have  so  long  and  so  consciously  lived 
among  you  could  fail  to  net  itself  out  according 
to  its  genial  nature  and  by  some  inspired  applica- 
tion. The  perfect  grace  with  which  it  has  embraced 
the  just-past  occasion  for  its  happy  thought  affects 
me,  I  ask  you  to  believe,  with  an  emotion  too  deep 
for  stammering  words.  I  was  drawn  to  London 
long  years  ago  as  by  the  sense,  felt  from  still  earlier, 
of  all  the  interest  and  association  I  should  find 
here,  and  I  now  see  how  my  faitli  was  to  sink 
deeper  foundations  than  I  could  presume  ever  to 
measure — how  my  justification  was  both  stoutly 
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various,  your  dear  and  distinguished  friendly 
names,  taking  in  all  they  recall  and  represent,  that 
I  permit  myself  to  feel  at  once  highly  successful 
and  extremely  proud.  I  had  never  in  the  least  un- 
derstood that  I  was  the  one  or  signified  that  I  was 
the  other,  but  you  have  made  a  great  difference. 
You  tell  me  together,  making  one  rich  tone  of  your 
many  voices,  almost  the  whole  story  of  jny  social 
experience,  which  I  have  reached  the  rig-lit  point 
for  living  over  again,  with  all  manner  of  old  times 
and  places  renewed,  old  wonderments  and  pleas- 
ures reappeased  and  recaptured — so  that  there  is 
scarce  one  of  your  ranged  company  but  makes 
good  the  particular  connection,  quickens  the  ex- 
cellent relation,  lights  some  happy  train  and 
flushes  with  some  individual  colour.  I  pay  you 
my  very  best  respects  while  I  receive  from  your 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  hands,  and  more, 
the  admirable,  the  inestimable  bowl,  and  while  I 
engage  to  sit,  with  every  accommodation  to  the  so 
markedly  indicated  "one  of  you,"  my  illustrious 
friend  Sargent.  With  every  accommodation,  I 
say,  but  with  this  one  condition  that  you  yourselves, 
in  your  strength  and  goodness,  remain  guardians 
of  the  result  of  his  labour — even  as  I  remain  all 
faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

HENHY  JAMES. 

P.S.    And  let  me  say  over  your  names. 

[There  follows  the  list  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy  subscribers  to  the  birthday  gift.] 


.£  o  ja  rs.  LT.  w .  rromero. 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Vrothero,  already  at  Rye,  had  suggested 
that  H.  J.  should  go  to  Lamb  House  for  Whitsuntide. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W.  ,  ji 

April  30th,  1913. 
Best  of  Friends  Both! 

Oil  it  is  a  dream  of  delight,  but  I  should 
have  to  climb  a  perpendicular  mountain  first. 
Your  aceents  are  all  but  irresistible,  and  your 
company  divinely  desirable,  but  if  you  knew  bow 
thoroughly,  and  for  such  innumerable  good  rea- 
sons, I  am  seated  here  till  I  am  able  to  leave  for 
a  real  and  workable  absence,  you  would  do  my 
poor  plea  of  impossibility  justice.  I  have  just  con- 
versed witli  Joan  and  Kidd,  conversed  so  affably, 
not  to  say  lovingly,  in  the  luminous  kitchen,  which 
somehow  let  in  a  derisive  glare  upon  every  cranny 
and  crevice  of  the  infatuated  scheme.  With  this 
fierce  light  there  mingled  the  respectful  jeers  of 
the  two  ladies  themselves,  which  rose  to  a  mocking 
(though  still  deeply  deferential)  climax  for  the 
picture  of  their  polishing  off,  or  dragging  violently 
out  of  bed,  the  so  dormant  and  tucked-in  house  in 
the  ideal  couple  of  hours.  Before  their  attitude  I 
lowered  my  lance — easily  understanding  moreover 
that  their  round  of  London  gaieties  is  still  so  fresh 
and  spiced  a  cup  to  them  that  to  feel  it  removed 
from  their  lips  even  for  a  moment  is  almost  more 
than  they  can  bear.  And  then  the  coarse  and 
brutal  truth  is,  further  that  I  am  oh  so  utterly  well 
fixed  here  for  the  moment  and  so  void  of  physical 
agility  for  any  kind  of  somersault.  A  little  while 
back,  while  the  Birthday  raged,  I  did  just  look 
about  me  for  an  off -corner;  but  now  there  lias  been 


lapse  of  logic  to  hurry  oft  to  where  the  social  wave, 
hurrying  ahead  of  me,  would  be  breaking  on  a  holi- 
day strand.  I  am  so  abjectly,  so  ignobly  fond  of 
not  "travelling."  To  keep  up  not  doing  it  is  in 
itself  for  me  the  most  thrilling  of  adventures.  And 
I  am  working  so  well  (unberufen!)  with  my  admir- 
able Secretary;  I  shouldn't  really  dare  to  ask  her 
to  join  our  little  caravan,  raising  it  to  the  number 
of  five,  for  a  fresh  tuning-up  again.  And  on  the 
other  hand  I  mayn't  now  abandon  what  I  am 
fatuously  pleased  to  call  my  work  for  a  single 
precious  hour.  Forgive  my  beastly  rudeness.  I 
will  write  more  in  a  day  or  two.  Do  loll  in  the 
garden  yourselves  to  your  very  fill;  do  cultivate 
George's  geniality;  do  steal  any  volume  or  set  of 
volumes  out  of  the  house  that  you  may  like;  and 
do  still  think  gently  of  your  poor  ponderous  and 
thereby,  don't  you  see?  so  permanent,  old  friend, 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


To  William  James,  junior, 

Dictated. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  18th,  1918. 
Dearest  Bill, 

I  suppose  myself  to  be  trying  to-day  to  get 
off  a  brief  response  botli  to  Harry  and  to  deal- 
Peg  (whom  I  owe,  much  rather,  volumes  of  ac- 
knowledgment to;)  but  I  put  in  first  these  few 
words  to  you  and  Alice— for  the  quite  wrong 
reason  that  the  couple  of  notes  just  received  from 
you  are  those  that  have  last  come.  This  is  because 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  worried  you  a  good  bit  more  than 


. 

against  our  rccmharkmg,  any  of  us,  on  a  fresh  mul 
possibly  interminable  career  of  the  tiresome  and 
graceless  ".Timior."  You  sec  I  myself:  suffered 
from  Unit  tag  to  help  out  my  identity  for  forty 
years,  greatly  disliking  it  all  the  while,  and  with 
my  dislike  never  in  the  least  understood  or  my 
.shite  pitied;  find  1  felt  .1  couldn't  ho  dumb  if  there 
WHS  any  danger  of  your  lloy'.s  being  started  un- 
gunrdudly  and  tic  (/(th'16  dp  cantr  on  a  like  long 
course;  so  probably  and  desirably  very  wri/  long  in 
bis  ease,  given  your  youth  mid  "prominence,"  in 
short  your  immortal  duration.  It  .seemed  to  me  I 
ought  to  do  snwvlhhtff  to  conjure  away  the  danger, 
though  I  couldn't  go  into  the  matter  of  exactly 
tvliftl,  ut  nil,  as  it'  we  were  only,  and  most  delight- 
fully, talking  it  over  at  our  leisure  and  face  to  I'uco 
— face  to  face  with  the  Uabc,  I  mean;  as  I  wish  to 
goodness  we  were!  The  different  modes  of  evasion 
or  attenuation,  in  that  American  world  where 
designations  arc  so  bare  and  variations,  of  the  ac- 
eruing  or  "social"  kind,  so  few,  arc  difficult  to  go 
into  this  distance;  and  in  short  all  that  I  meant  at 
nil  by  my  nttuclc  w«.s  just  u  Hint!  I  feel  .so  for 
poor  dear  Harry's  carrying  of:  Aw  tug- — and  as  it* 
I  myself  were  directly  responsible  for  itl  How- 
ever, no  more  of  that. 

To  this  machinery  the  complications  arising  from 
the  socially  .so  fierce  London  iTune  inevitably  (and 
in  fact  nu'rcif'ully)  drive  me;  for  I  feel  the  assault, 
the  attack  on  one's  time  and  one's  strength,  even 
in  my  so  simplified  and  disqualified  state;  which  it 
is  my  one  groat  cfl'ort  not  to  allow  to  be  knocked 
about.  However,  T  of  course  do  succeed  in  simpli- 
fying nnd  in  guarding  myself  enormously;  one 
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can't  but  succeed  when  the  tpie.slion  is  .so  vitnl  as 
it  lias  now  become  with  me,  Which  is  really  hut  n, 
preface  to  telling  >'nl1  limv  imu%l1  lll(<  IMnsL  inU'rt'.sl- 
ing  thing  in  the  nmlliT  lias  been,  during  the  Itusl 
three  weeks,  my  regular  will  ings  for  my  portrait 
to  Sargent;  winch  have  numbered  now  .some  nevcn 
or  eight,  1  forget  whieh,  and  with  Imt  a  couple 
more  to  come,  So  the  thing  is,  I  make  mil,  very 
nearly  finished,  and  llu-  head  apparently  (an  I 
much  hope)  to  have  almost  milhing  more  dime  to 
it.  It  is,  1  infer,  a  very  great  MUTCSH;  a  manlier 
of  the  eompelent  and  inlrlligrnt  have  Nn-n  it,  and 
so  pronounce  it  in  (he  .sirmigrNt  lenns.  ...  In 
Hhort  it  .seeiiiN  likely  td  In-  une  of  S.'H  very  line 
things.  One  is  aluuwl  fiill-faer,  with  tme's  lefl 
arm  over  the  corner  of  nnr'.s  eliair-haek  and  I  he 
hand  hronght  round  HO  llial  Die  thinnli  in  eanghl 
in  the  arm-hole  of  one's  waMroat,  and  .snid  hand 
therefore,  with  the  finger*  a  hit  folded,  entirely 
visible  uiul  "treated,"  Of  eourw*  I'm  .silling  a 
little  askance  in  tin.*  chair.  The  canvas  comes  down 
to  just  where  my  waleh-ehain  (.sueli  as  il  is,  ptxtr 
thingl)  is  hnng  across  (he  waiHtcoult  which  lallrr. 
In  itself,  is  found  to  he  .splrndiilly  (pour  thing 
though  it  also  he)  and  most  interr.Hlinglv  treated. 
Sargent  cttti  make  such  Ihings  NO  interesting  Mu-h 
things  as  my  coat-lappet  and  Hhonldrr  and  Hleevc 
tool  .Hul  wlnil  is  niiiNt  inlrrcsling,  rvrry  one  in 
agreed,  in  the  monlh  tluin  which  evnt  hr  h'ns  never 
jminted  a  more  living  mid,  as  I  am  told,  "expres- 
sive"! In  fact  1  can  quite  M-C  thai  rnwlf;  and 
really,  I  seem  to  feel,  tlir  thing  will  lie  all  that  can 
at  the  best  (the  best  with  Mieh  a  Mihjcel!)  have 
been  expected  of  il.  1  only  wish  yon  mid  Alice 
hud  assisted  at  some  of  the  sittings  us  Sargciil 
h'kcs  animated,  Hympalhelic.  hemitifnl.  lidkative 
friends  to  do,  in  order  to  correct  by  their  prcumee 
loo  lugubrious  expressions.  I  take  for  granted  I 
ahall  before  long  have  a  photograph  lo  .send  ynu. 


I  grieve  over  your  somewhat  sorry  account  of 
your  own  winter  record  of  work,  though  I  allow 
iu  it  for  your  habitual  extravagance  of  blackness. 
Evidently  the  real  moaning  of  it  is  that  you  are 
getting  so  fort  all  the  while  that  you  kick  every 
rung  of  your  ladder  away  from  under  you,  by  mere 
uncontrollable  force,  as  you  mount  and  mount. 
JUil;  the  rungs,  I  trust,  arc  all  the  while  being  care- 
fully picked  up,  far  below,  and  treasured;  this 
being  Alice's,  to  say  nothing  of  anybody  else's, 
natural  care  and  duty.  Give  all  my  love  to  her  and 
t<>(  the  beautiful  nursing  scrap!  I  want  to  say 
thirty  things  more  to  her,  but  my  saying  power  is 
too  finite  a  quantity.  I  gather  that  this  will  find 
you  happily,  and  I  trust  very  conveniently  and 
workably,  settled  at  Chocorua — where  may  the 
summer  be  blest  to  you,  and  the  thermometer  low, 
and  the  motor-runs  many  I  Now  I  really  have  to 
get  at  Harry  1  But  do  send  this  in  any  case  on 
to  Irving  Street,  for  the  sake  of  the  report  of  the 
picture.  I  want  them  to  have  the  good  news  of 
it  without  delay. 

Yours  both  all  affectionately, 

HHNHY 


To  Miss  Rhoda  Itrouglilon. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

.Tune  25th,  1918. 
My  dear  Khoda, 

I  .reply  to  your  quite  acclaimed  letter — if 
there  can  no  an  acclamation  of  one  I — by  this 
mechanic  aid  for  the  simple  reason  that,  much 
handicapped  as  to  the  free  brandish  of  arm  nnd 
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hand  nowadays,  I  find  tlmt  the  letter  Urns  lu*lj 
out  (In  #el  written,  whcrens  llintr  I  inn  Inn  Miy 
Inn  I'ear.somc  in*  loo  ccrciiit>ninni  to  lliinU  unylhi 
hut  my  JMMH'  .scratch  of  a  pen  good  emui^h 
simply  don't  come  into  existence  nl  all.  ll  #rea 
loui'lu-H  nit1  at  any  nil*'  tn  KC!  news  of  ymi  liy  yt 
own  untliNt'tinragnl  Imnd;  and  it  Kind  of  Hurra 
up  ahwiL  you  generally,  t luring  yonr  rxilp  fr 
llli.s  Iik'.st  Iowa  (which  V'Hi  .sir  /  ctmliiuir  lo  hlc.s 
llmt  you  unprnr  In  hi?  HI  .sonic  ilr^nr  "on  the  ^ 
inul  I'unnhfc  ol'  Hit*  hravc  rvplnil  nl'  n  t-timitry  vi 
AVith  11  Hrolhci1  lii  odVr  yon  ti  j^anlm -riul  of  ro- 
l\owi'vcr,  1  tUui't  womU-f,  tutl  lh<*  umir  iv juice,  I 
you  wt*ru  inspiirtl  niul  Imvc  Im-n  snstuiut<t(. 

Yi'H,  lliank  you,  ilrur  I1'.  I'l-otlirvn  was  vrvnrii 
ubtml  Hie  1'orlrait,  as  .slit-  is  al»>nl  rvcnlliin^;  i 
ru»w  flnislu'd,  /wrw/irrr  (\  Mil  f"r  llir  lint  titu 
couple  of  days  H#n;)  mid  i*»  nulliing  h-ss  r\idrnl 
than  a  very  'flue  Ilihitf  indrcd.  Sar^enl  »l  his  vi 
hc.st  and  poor   ll,  .1.   unt  nl  his   U'orst ;  in  ,sh 
a  living  hmilliing  likeness  and  n  nuislerpieee 
jiainling.     1  ant  rcnllv  o,nite  Jishnnird  In  ndinin 
HO  much  and  HO  loudly     ll'a  an  nntrh  at  if  1  w 
calling  attention  to  my  own  fine  pninK     1  doi 
alan,  cxlithit  u  "point"  in  il,  hut  inn  all  larjfe  i 
luscitais  rnliuulily     l»y  wliich  ytm  may  M-e  how  t 
u  Ihing  il  is.    And  1  am  snrry  In  have  ceasei!  Ui 
in  H]>iUi  of  the  repenled  In^  hulrs  it  made  in 
pm'imiH  inornin^:  .1.  S.  S.  l>einjjt  M»  Denial  anil 
lightful  a  ««/H/r  tit*  f/nitnl  innitrt"  to  hnve  lo 
with,  and  his  licaiilifol  hij;h  ennl  slntlio,  open 
upon  a  halcouy  llml  nvrrluui^  a  clmnninK  t  hel 
^rcen  garden,  adding  a  ehiirni  In  everylhinK- 
liked  alwnvK  a  friend  or  hvu  lo  he  in  to  hreak 
NpHI  of  M  xcllled  tflooin  in  my  conntenanee  hy  ll 
prattle;  though  ycni  will  tlmilillrsH  think  this  e/1 
iinl  lit  Me  achieved  when    I   lr-11  you   thai,  hav 
niy.sHf  found  the  (hinp;,  at  il  grew,  more  and  in 
like  Sir  Joshua'-s  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Miid  Mit  a  [ 
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judgment.  .  .  . 

I  am  sticking  on  in  London,  you  see,  and  have 
got  distinctly  better  with  the  lapse  of  the  weeks. 
In  fact  dear  old  Town,  taken  on  the  absolutely 
simplified  and  restricted  terms  in  which  I  insist  on 
talcing  it  (as  compared  with  all  the  ancient  storm 
and  stress),  is  distinctly  good  for  me,  and  the 
weather  keeping  cool—  absit  omen!  —  I  am  not  in  a 
hurry  to  flee.  I  shall  go  to  Rye,  none  the  less, 
within  a  fortnight.  I  have  just  heard  with  distress 
that  dear  Norris  has  come  and  gone  without  mak- 
ing me  a  sign  (I  learn  by  telephone  from  his  club 
that  he  left  yesterday.)  This  has  of  course  been 
"consideration,"  but  damn  such  consideration.  My 
Imagination,  soaring  over  the  interval,  hangs  fondly 
about  the  time,  next  autumn,  when  you  will  be, 
D.V.,  restored  to  Cadogan  Gardens.  1  am  im- 
patient for  my  return  hither  before  I  have  so  much 
as  really  prepared  to  go.  May  the  months  mean- 
while lie  light  on  youl  Yours,  my  dear  Rhoda,  all 
faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro. 

H.  J.  had  been  with  Mrs.  Sutro  to  a  performance  of 
Henry  Bernstein's  playj  Le  Secret,  with  Mme.  Simonc  in 
the  principal  part. 

Dictated. 

21  Cavlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  25th,  1913. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sutro, 

Yes,  what  a  sad  history  of  struggles  against 
fate  the  recital  of  our  whole  failure  to  achieve  yes- 
terday in  Titc  Street  does  make!  It  was  a  sorry 


UlKp.\[K'VH.-llltVl     I"    mn^n*/      "in    tit  twit  u, 

And  yesterday  was  the  hiNl.  tilt:  rc-nl  last  time  — 
it  terminated  even  at  WML  Any  toiieh  mure  would 
be  simply  detrimental,  and  the  hand,  to  my  sense, 
in  now  nil  admirably  there.  Hut  you  mast  see  it 
•some  day  when  you  are  naturally  in  town  I  eiin 
easily  arrange  for  Unit.  1  shall  hi-  thrre,  I  seem 
to  make  out,  for  a  considerable  number  of  days 
yet:  Mrs.  AVlmrtnn  comes  ovrr  from  Paris  on  the 
HOth  for  a  week,  however,  and,  I  npprrhriid.  will 
catch  me  up  in  her  relentless  far  (pardon  any  ap- 
parent invidious  comparison  I)  for  most  of  llie  time. 
she  is  here.  That  at  least  is  her  present  nro- 
gramme,  Iwl  mtuvrnl  fcmutc  vnr'u*.  nnd  Ihnl  lady 
not  least.  1  am  addressing  yon,  you  MT,  after  this 
mechanic  fashion,  without  apology,  for  llie  exeel- 
lent  reason  that  during  these  fort-noon  hours  it  is 
my  so  much  the  most  r.r/;MiV//  way.  ,  .  . 

Almost  more  than  missing  the  miner  (In  which, 
by  the  way,  Ifedworlh  Williamson  eame  in  just 
ut  the  last  with  Mrs.  Tlunlrr)  do  1  miss  talking 
with  you  of  Le  Secret  last  night  and  of  the  won- 
drous demoniac  little  Htmoue;  though  of  the  day, 
and  of  Bernstein's  extraordinary  Ihnitrie  art  I 
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more  than  anything  else,  I  think  our  friend 
the  Critic  said  beautifully  right  tbingn  about  them  in 
yesterday's  Times—  but  it  would  he  xn  interesting 
to  have  the  matter  out  in  more  of  its  aspect*  too. 
.  .  .  What  most  remains  with  one,  in  brief,  is  that 
the  play  somehow  represents  a  Cast1  merely,  as 
distinguished,  so  to  speak*  from  a  Situation*;  the 
Case  being  always  a  thing  rather  void  of  connec- 
tions with  and  into  life  at  large,  nnd  the  Situation, 
dramatically  speaking,  being  largely  of  interest 
just  by  bavin  (/  those.  Thereby  it  i«  that  Lc  Secret 


but  is  just  a  barren  little  instance,  little  limited 
monstrosity,  as  curious  and  vivid  ns  you  like,  but 
with  no  moral  or  morality,  good  old  word,  at  all 
involved  in  it,  or  projected  out  of  it  as  an  interest. 
Hence  the  so  unfertilised  state  in  which  the  mutual 
relations  arc  Icftl  Thereby  it's  only  theatrically, 
as  distinguished  from  dramatically,  interesting,  I 
think;  even  if  it  be  after  that  fashion  more  so,  more 
just  theatrically  valuable,  than  anything  else  of 
Bernstein's.  Por  him  it  may  count  as  almost 
superior  1  And  beautifully  done,  all  round,  yes — 
save  in  the  matter  of  the  fat  blonde  whose  after  all 
pretty  recent  lapse  one  has  to  take  so  comfortably 
and  sympathetically  for  granted.  However,  if  she 
had  been  more  sylph-like  and  more  pleasing  she 
wouldn't  seem  to  have  been  paying  for  her  past  at 
the  rate  demanded;  and  if  she  had  been  any  way 
different,  in  short,  would  have  appeared  to  know, 
and  to  have  previously  known,  too  much  what  she 
was  about  to  be  pathetic  enough,  victim  enough. 
What  a  pull  the  French  do  get  for  their  drama- 
form,  their  straight  swift  course,  by  being  able  to 
postulate  such  ladies,  for  interest,  sympathy,  edi- 
fication even,  with  such  a  fine  absence  of  what  we 
call  explaining  I  ]Jut  this  is  all  now:.  I  must  post 
it  on  the  jump.  Do  try  to  put  in  a  few  hours  in 
town  at  some  time  or  other Ibef ore  I  go;  and  be- 
lieve me  yours  all  faithfully, 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


S£ IitaSK This  wonderful  summer    and  ours 
here  doubtless  may  claim  bub  a  modest  place  beside 
it  all     Yet  as  you  have  with  you  your  Mothei  ftntt 
Sister,  which  I  am  delighted  to  hear  and  whom  I 
gratefully  hless,  so  I  can  match  them  with  my 
nephew  and  niece  (the  former  with  me  alas  indeed 
but  for  these  10  or  12  days,)  who  are  an  extreme 
benediction  to  me.    My  niece,  a  charming  and  in- 
teresting  young    person    and    most    conversable, 
stays,  I  hope,  through  the  greater  part  ot  _Septem- 
ber  and  I  even  curse  that  necessary  limit— wJien 
she' returns  to  America.  ...  I  like  exceedingly  to 
hear  that  your  work  has  got  so  bravely  on,  and 
envy  you  that  sovereign  consciousness.     When  it  s 
finished— well,  when  it's  finished  let  some  of  those 
sweet  young  people,  the  bon-ft  cwiis  (yours),  come 
to  me  for  the  small  change   of  remark   that   I 
gathered  from  you  the  other  day  (you  were  ador- 
able about  it)   they  have  more  than  once  chinked 
In  your  ear  as  from  my  poor  old  pocket,  and  they 
will  see,  you  will,  in  what  coin  I  shall  have  paid 
them.    I  'too  am  working  with  a  certain  shrunken 
regularity — when  not  made  to  lapse  and  stumble 
by  circumstances  (damnably  physical)  beyond  my 
control.    These  circumstances  tend  to  come,  on  the 
whole  (thanks  to  a  great  power  of  patience  in  my 
ancient  organism,)  rather  more  within  my  manage- 
ment than  for  a  good  while  back;  but  to  live  with 
a  bad  and  chronic  anginal  demon  preying  on  one's 
vitals  takes  a  great  deal  of  doing.     However,   I 
didn't  mean  to  write  you  of  that  side  of  the  picture 
(save  that  it's  a  large  part  of  that  same,)  ancl  only 


It  isn  t  to  exploit  your  compassion — it  s  only  to  ue 
able  to  feel  that  I  am  not  without  your  fond  un- 
derstanding: so  far  as  your  blooming  youth  (there's 
the  crack  in  the  fiddle-case  I)   can  fondly  under- 
stand my  so  otherwise-conditioned  age.  .  .  .  My 
desire  is  to  stay  on  here  as  late  into  the  autumn  as 
may  consort  with  my  condition — I  dream  of  stick- 
ing on  through  November  even  if  possible:  Cheyne 
Walk  and  the  black-barged  yellow  river   will  be 
the  more  agreeable  to  me  when  I  get  back  to  them. 
I  make  out  that  you  will  then  be  in  London  again 
— I  mean  by  November,  though  such  a  black  gulf 
of  time  intervenes;  and  then  of  course  I  may  look 
to  you  to  come  down  to  me  for  a  couple  of  days. 
It  will  be  the  lowest  kind  of  "jinks" — so  halting 
is  my  pace;  yet  we  shall  somehow  make  it  serve. 
Don't  say  to  me,  by  the  way,  a  propos  of  jinks — 
the  "high"  kind  that  you  speak  of  having  so  wal- 
lowed in  previous  to  leaving  town — that   I   ever 
challenge  you  as  to  why  you  wallow,  or  splash  or 
plunge,   or  dizzily   and  sublimely   soar    (into   the 
jinks  element,)   or  whatever  you  may  call  it:  as 
if  I  ever  remarked  on  anything  but  the  absolute 
inevitability  of  it  for  you  at  your  age  and  with 
your  natural  curiosities,  as  it  were,  and  passions. 
It's  good  healthy  exercise,  when  it  conies  but  in 
bouts  and  brief  convulsions,  and  it's  always  a  kind 
of  thing  that  it's  good,  and  considerably   final,  to 
have  done.    We  must  know,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  our  beautiful  art,  yours  and  mine,  what  we  are 
talking  about— and  the  only  way  to  know  is  to 
have  lived  and  loved  and  cursed  and  floundered  and 
enjoyed  and  suffered.     I  think  I  don't  regret  a 
single  "excess"  of  my  responsive  youth— I   only 
regret,   in  my  chilled  age,  certain  occasions   and 
possibilities  I  didn't  embrace.    Hud  doctrine  to  im- 
part to  a  young  idiot  or  duffer,  but  in  place  for 


the  young  friend  who  can  dip  ana  SHRKC  on  ium 
go  his  straight  way  again  when  it's  time.  Jiut 
we'll  talk  of  all  this— it's  absolutely  late.  Who 
is  D.  H.  Lawrence,  who,  you  think,  would  interest 
me?  Send  him  and  his  book  along— by  which  0. 
simply  mean  Inoculate  me,  at  your  convenience 
(don't  address  me  the  volume),  so  far  as  I  can  be 
inoculated.  I  always  try  to  let  anything  of  the 
kind  "take."  Last  year,  you  remember,  a  couple 
of  improbabilities  (as  to  "taking")  did  worm  u 
little  into  the  fortress.  (Gilbert  Cannan  was  one.) 
I  have  been  reading  over  Tolstoi's  interminable 
Peace  and  War,  and  am  struck  with  the  fact  that 
I  now  protest  as  much  as  I  admire.  He  doesn't 
do  to  read  over,  and  that  exactly  is  the  answer  to 
those  who  idiotically  proclaim  the  impunity  of 
such  formless  shape,  such  flopping  looseness  and 
such  a  denial  of  composition,  selection  and  stj'lc. 
He  has  a  mighty  fund  of  life,  but  the  waste*  and 
the  ugliness  and  vice  of  waste,  the  vice  of  a  not 
finer  doing,  are  sickening.  For  me  he  makes 
"composition"  throne,  by  contrast,  in  effulgent 
lustre  I 

Ever  your  fondest  of  the  fond, 

H.  J. 

To  Mrs.  ArcMbald  Grove. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  22nd,  1013. 
My  dear  Kate  Grove, 

Please  don't  measure  by  my  not-to-be- 
avoided  delay  (of  three  or  four— or  five,  days)  to 
acknowledge  it,  the  degree  of  pleasure  and  blest 
relief  your  most  kind  letter  represents  for  me.  I 
have  fallen  these  last  years  on  evil  days,  physically 


as  1  rattier  difficultly  can,  and  not  after  a  prompter 
fashion.  But  you  give  me  a  blest  occasion,  and  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  it.  Ever  since  that  so  pleas- 
ant meeting  of  ours  in  Piccadilly  toward  the  end 
of  1900 — nearly  four  long  years  ago — have  I  been 
haunted  with  the  dreadful  sense  of  a  debt  to  your 
benevolence  that  has  remained  woefully  undis- 
charged. I  came  hack  to  this  place  that  same  day 
— of  our  happy  encounter — to  be  taken  on  the 
morrow  with  the  preliminaries  of  a  wretched  illness 
that  dismally  developed,  that  lasted  actively,  in 
short,  for  two  long  years,  and  that  has  left  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  ancient  days  much  compromised 
and  disqualified  (though  I  should  be  better  of 
some  of  it  all  now — I  mean  bettererl — if  I  weren't 
so  much  older — or  oldererl)  However,  the  point 
is  that  just  as  I  had  begun,  on  that  now  far-off 
occasion,  to  take  the  measure  of  what  was  darkly 
before  me — that  is  had  been  clapped  into  bed  by 
my  Doctor  here  and  a  nurse  clapped  down  beside 
me  (the  first  of  a  perfect  procession) — I  heard 
from  you  in  very  kind  terms,  asking  me  to  come 
and  see  you  and  Archibald  in  the  country — prob- 
ably at  the  Pollards  inscribed  upon  your  present 
letter.  .Well,  I  couldn't  so  much  as  make  you  a 
sign — my  correspondence  had  so  utterly  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  Little  by  little  in  the  aftertime 
I  picked  up  some  of  those  pieces — others  are  for- 
ever scattered  to  the  winds — and  this  particular 
piece  you  see  I  am  picking  up  now,  with  a  slight 
painful  contortion,  only  after  this  lapse  of  the 
years  1  It  is  too  strange  and  too  graceless — or 
would  he  so  if  you  hadn't  just  put  into  it  a  grace 
for  which,  as  I  say,  I  can  scarce  sufficiently  thank 
you.  The  worst  of  such  disasters  and  derelictions 
is  that  they  take  such  terrific  retrospective  ex- 
planations and  that  one's  courage  collapses  at  all 
there  is  to  tell,  and  so  the  wretched  appearance 


this  balm  to  my  stricken  conscience,  I  do  rejoice 
that  the  fatuous  hook  has  beguiled  ami  interested 
you,    I  had  pleasure  in  writing  ifc,  but  I  delight  in 
the  liberality  of  your  appreciation.    But  I  wish  you 
had  told  me  too  something  more  of  yourself  and  oC 
Grove,  more  I  mean  than  that  you  are  thus  ideally 
amiable  —  which  I  already  knew.     Your  "wo"  has 
a  comprehensive  looseness,  and  I  should  have  wcl- 
comed^  more  dots  on  the  i's.     Almost  your  only 
detail  is  that  you  were  here  at  some  comparatively 
recent  hour  (I  infer,)  and  that  you  only  gave  my 
little  house  a  beautiful  dumb  glare  and  went  your 
way  again.     Why  do  you  do  such  things?—  they 
give  you  almost  an  air  of  exulting  in  them  after- 
wards^ If  I^only  had  a  magic  "car"  of  my  own  I 
would  jump  into  it  tomorrow  and  come  over  to  see 
you  at  Crowborough—  I  was  there  in  that  fashion, 
by  an  afternoon  lift  from  a  friend,  exactly  a  year 
ago     My  brother  William's  only  daughter,  a  de- 
lightful young  woman,  and  her  eldest  brother,  u 
most  able  and  eminent  young  man,  are  with  me  at 
this  .tune,  though  he  too  briefly,  and  demand  of  me, 
or  receive  from  me,  all  the  attention  my  reduced 
are  capable  of  in  a  social   (so  "to 

wny',but  if  **&**  » 

d-°  my  best  toward  it.     I  wish 


SW,  SFSsJzs:  J 
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HENRV  JAME«, 


To  William  Rougkead,  W.  S. 

Mr.  Roughcad,  at  tin's  time  a  stranger,  Imd  sent  H.  J. 
some  literature  of  a  kind  in  which  he  always  took  a  keen 
interest — the  literature  of  crime.  The  following  refers 
to  the  gift  of  a  publication  of  thn  Juridical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  dealing  with  trials  of  witches  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  Oilier  volumes  of  the  same  nature  followed, 
and  the  correspondence  led  to  a  valued  friendship  with 
the  giver. 

Lamb  House,  llye. 
August  24th,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Koughead, 

I  succumbed  to  your  Witchery,  that  is  I 
read  your  brave  pages,  the  very  day  they  swam 
into  my  ken — what  a  pleasure,  by  the  way,  to  hang 
over  a  periodical  page  so  materially  handsome  as 
that  of  which  the  Scots  members  of  your  great  pro- 
fession "dispose"  1 — those  at  least  who  are  worthy. 
But  face  to  face  with  my  correspondence,  and  with 
my  age  (a  "certain,"  a  very  certain,  age,)  and 
some  of  its  drawbacks,  I  am  aware  of  the  shrunken 
nature  of  my  poor  old  shrunken  energies  of  re- 
sponse in  general  (once  fairly  considerable;)  and 
hence  in  short  this  little  delay.  Of  a  horrible  in- 
terest and  a  most  ingenious  vividness  of  presenta- 
tion is  all  that  hideous  business  in  your  hands — with 
the  unspeakable  King's  figure  looming  through  the 
caldron-smoke  he  'kicks  up  to  more  abominable 
effect  than  the  worst  witch  images  into  which  he 
so  fondly  seeks  to  convert  other  people.  He  was 
truly  a  precious  case  and  quite  the  sort  of  one  that 
makes  us  most  ask  how  the  time  and  place  con- 
cerned with  him  could  at  all  stagger  under  him  or 
successfully  stomach  him.  But  the  whole,  the  col- 
lective, state  of  mind  and  tissue  of  horrors  some- 
how fall  outside  of  our  measure  and  sense  and 
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characters  would  at  all  "rhyme  with  among  our- 
selves today,  takes  more  setting  forth  than  it  can 
easily  get—  even  as  you  figure  it  or  touch  on  it; 
and  there  are  too  many  things  (in  the  amenability) 
as  to  which  one  vainly  asks  one's  self  what  they  can 
too  miserably  have  meant.  That  is  the  flaw  in 
respect  to  interest—  that  the  "psychology"  of  the 
matter  fails  for  want  of  more  intimate  light  in  the 
given,  in  any  instance.  It  doesn't  seem  enough  to 
say  that  the  wretched  people  were  amenable  just 
to  torture,  or  their  torturers  just  to  a  hideous  sin- 
cerity of  fear;  for  the  selectahility  of  the  former 
must  have  rested  on  some  aspects  or  qualities  that 
elude  us,  and  the  question  of  what  could  pass  for 
the  latter  as  valid  appearances,  as  verifications  of 
the  imputed  thing,  is  too  abysmal.  And  the  psy- 
chology of  the  loathsome  James  (oh  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  which  Andrew  Lang  admired!)  is  of  no 
use  in  mere  glimpses  of  his  "cruelty,"  which  ex- 
plains nothing,  or  unless  we  get  it  all  and  really 
enter  the  horrid  sphere.  However,  I  don't  wank 
to  do  that  in  truth,  for  the  wretched  aspects  of  the 
creature  do  a  disservice  somehow  to  the  so  interest- 
ing and  on  the  whole  so  sympathetic  appearance 
of  his  wondrous  mother.  That  she  should  have 
had  but  one  issue  of  her  body  and  that  lie  should 
have  had  to  be  that  particular  mixture  of  all  the 
contemptibilities,  "bar  none,"  is  too  odious  to 
swallow.  Of  course  he  had  a  horrid  papa  —  but  he 
has  always  been  retroactively  compromising,  and 
my  poor  point  is  simply  that  he  is  the  more  so  the 
more  one  looks  at  him  (as  your  rich  page  makes 
one  do).  But  I  insist  too  much,  and  all  I  really 
wanted  to  say  is:  "Do,  very  generously,  send  me 
the  sequel  to  your  present  study—  my  appetite  has 
opened  to  it  too;  hut  then  go  back  to  the  dear  old 
human  and  sociable  murders  and  adulteries  and 


lorgcries  in  winch  wo  arc  so  agreeably  at  home. 
And  don't  tell  me,  for  charity's  sake,  that  your 
supply  runs  short  1"  1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
Tor  that  good  ini'ornmtion  as  to  the  accessibility  of 
those  modern  eases—of  which  I  am  on  the  point 
of  twilling  myself.  It's  a  kind  of  relief  to  me  to 
gather  that  the  sinister  Ari-an — -I  may  take  such 
visions  too  hard,  but  it  has  been  made  sinister  to 
mo— hasn't  quite  answered  for  you.  Here  we  have 
been  having  a  wondrous  benignant  August — may 
you  therefore  have  had  ttonic  benignity.  And  may 
you  not  feel  the  least  bit  pressingly  the  pull  of 
this  letter. 

Yours  most  truly, 

HKNHY  JAIMKS. 

P.  8.     Only  send  me  the  next  Juridical — and 
then  a  wee  word. 


To  Mrs*  William  James. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  28th,  1010. 
Dearest  Alice, 

Your  Irving  St.  letter  of  the  10th  has  bless- 
edly come,  and  Harry  alas,  not  so  auspiciously, 
leaves  me  tomorrow  on  his  way  to  sail  from  South- 
ampton on  Saturday.  !But  though  it's  very,  vcri/ 
late  in  the  evening  (I  won't  tell  you  how  late,)  I 
want  tin's  hurried  word  to  go  along  with  him,  to 
express  both  my  joy  of  hearing  from  you  and  my 
joy  of  him,  little  as  that  is  expressible.  lAn-  how 
can  1  toll  you  what  it  is  for  me  in  all  this  latter  time 
that  William's  children,  and  your  children,  should 
be  such  an  interest,  such  a  support  and  such  a 
benediction?  l*eggy  and  Harry,  between  them, 
will  have  crowned  this  summer  with  case  and  com- 


It  makes  me  think  all  the  while,  as  it  must  forever 
(you  will  feel,  1  well  know)  make  you,,  of  what 
William's  joy  of  him  would  have  been— something 
so  bitter  rises  at  every  turn  from  everything  that 
is  good  for  us  and  that  he  is  out  of.  I  have  shared 
nothing  happy  with  the  children  these  weeks  (and 
there  have  been,  thank  heaven,  many  such  things) 
without  finding  that  particular  shadow  always  of 
a  sudden  leap  out  of  its  lair.  But  why  do  I  speak 
to  you  of  this  as  if  I  needed  to  and  it  weren't  with 
you  all  the  while  far  more  than  it  can  be  even  with 
me?  The  only  thing  is  that  to  feel  it  and  say  it, 
unspeakable  though  one's  tenderness  be,  is  a  sort 
of  dim  propitiation  of  his  ghost  that  hovers  yearn- 
ingly for  us— doesn't  it?— at  once  so  partakingly 
near  and  yet  so  far  off  in  darkness  I  However,  I 
throw  myself  into  the  imagination  that  he  may 
blessedly  pity  us  far  more  than  we  can  ever  pity 
Mm;  and  the  great  thing  is  that  even  our  sense  of 
him  as  sacrificed  only  keeps  him  the  more  intensely 
with  us.  ...  Good-night,  dearest  Alice. 

II.  J. 


To  Howard  Sturgis. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
Sept:  2nd,   1918. 

My  dearest  of  all  Howards, 

I  long  so  for  news  of  you  that  nothing  but 
this  act  of  aggression  will  serve,  and  that  even 
though  I  know  (none  better  1)  what  a  heavy,  not 
to  say  intolerable  overburdening  of  illness  is  the 
request  that  those  even  too  afflicted  to  feed  them- 
selves shall  feed  the  post  with  vivid  accounts  of 
themselves.  Hut  though  I  don't  in  the  least  imagine 


resistible  surrender  to  sentiments  of  which  you  are 
the  loved  object— downright  crude  affection,  fond 
interest,  uncontrollable  yearning,  Look  you,  it 
isn't  a  request  for  anything,  even  though  I  languish 
in  the  vague—  it's  just  a  renewed  "declaration1* — 
of  dispositions  long,  I  trust  familiar  to  you  and 
which  my  uncertainty  itself  makes  me  want,  for  my 
relief,  Lo  reiterate.  A  vagucish  (which  looks  like 
(iffueish,  hut  let  the  connection  particularly  forbid  I) 
echo  of'  you  came  to  me  .shortly  since  from  lihodii 
Uroitghtou— more  or  less  to  the  effect  that  .she 
believed  yon  to  he  still  in  Scotland  ami  ytill  nur.sc- 
riddcn  (which  is  tnt/  rude  way  of  putting  it;)  and 
this  she  took  for  not  altogether  significant  of  your 
complete  recovery  of  case.  However,  she  is  on 
occasion  a  rich  dark  pessimist — which  JH  always  the 
more  picturesque  complexion;  and  she  may  that 
day  but  have  added  a  more  artful  touch  to  her 
check.  I  decline  to  believe  that  you  are  not  rising 
by  gentle  stages  to  a  fine  equilibrium  unless  sonic 
monstrous  evidence  crowds  upon  me.  1  have  my- 
self little  by  little  left  such  a  weight  of  misery 
behind  me-— really 'quite  shaken  ofV,  though  ever 
MO  slowly,  the  worst  of  it,  that  slowness  is  to  me 
no  urifavouring  argument  at  all,  nor  is  the  facb  of 
fluctuations  a  thing  to  dismay.  One  goes  unutter- 
ably roundabout,  but  still  one  goes — and  so  it  i.s  I 
have  conic.  To  where  I  am,  I  mean;  which  is 
doubtless  where  I  shall  more  or  less  stay.  I  can 
do  with  it,  for  want  of  anything  grander — and  it's 
comparative  peace  and  case.  It  isn't  what  I  wish 
jr/OMr—for  I  wish  and  invoke  upon  you  the  superla- 
tive of  these  benedictions,  and  indeed  it  would  give 
me  a  good  shove  on  to  the  positive  myself  to  know 
that  ymir  comparative  croons  quietly  forward. 
Don't  resent  creeping— there  s  an  inward  joy  in 
it  at  its  best  that  Scaping  and  bounding  don't  know. 


it's  from  my  modest  brown  shell  that  I  reach,  oh 
dearest  Howard,  ever  so  tenderly  forth  to  you.  I 
am  having— absit  omen!— a  very  decent  little  sum- 
mer My  quite  admirable  niece  Peggy  has  been 
with  me  for  some  weeks;  she  is  to  be  so  some  three 
more,  and  her  presence  is  most  soothing  and  sup- 
porting. (I  can't  stand  stiff  solitude  in  the  large 
black  doses  I  once  could.)  ...  t 

But  good-night  and  take  all  my  blessing— all 
but  a  scrap  for  William.  Yours,  dearest  Howard, 
so  very  fondly, 


To  Mrs.  G.  W.  Protliero. 

The  "young  man  from  Texas"  was  Mr.  Stork  Young, 
who  had  appealed  to  Mrs.  Protliero  for  guidance  in  thu 
study  of  H.  J.'s  books.  H.  J.  was  amused  by  the  request, 
of  which  Mrs.  Prothero  told  him,  and  immediately  wrote 
the  following. 

Rye. 

Sept.  14th,  1913. 

This,  please,  for  the  delightful  young  man  from 
Texas,  who  shews  such  excellent  dispositions.  I 
only  want  to  meet  him  half  way,  and  I  hope  very 
much  he  won't  think  I  don't  when  I  tell  him  that 
the  following  indications  as  to  five  of  my  produc- 
tions (splendid  number — I  glory  in  the  tribute  of 
his  appetite!)  are  all  on  the  basis  of  the  Scribner's 
(or  Mncmillan's)  collective  and  revised  and  pre- 
faced edition  of  my  things,  and  that  if  be  is  not 
minded  somehow  to  obtain  access  to  that  form  of 
them,  ignoring  any  others,  he  forfeits  half,  or  much 
more  than  half,  my  confidence.  So  I  thus  amicably 
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beseech  him — I    I  suggest  to  give  him  as  alterna- 
tives these  two  slightly  different  lists; 

1.  Roderick  Hudson. 

2.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

ii.  The  Princess  Gas  a  mas  si  ma. 
4.  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 
/>.  The  Golden  Bowl. 


1.  The  American. 

2.  The  Tragic  Muse. 

«.  The  AVings  of  the  Dove. 

4.  The  Ambassadors. 

5.  The  Golden  Bowl. 

The  second  list  is,  as  it  were,  the  more  "ad- 
vanced." And  when  it  comes  to  the  shorter  Tides 
the  question  is  more  di/HeuH  (1'or  characteristic 
selection)  and  demands  separate  treatment.  Come 
to  me  about  that,  dear  young  man  from  Texas, 
later  on — yon  shall  have  your  little  tarts  when 
you  have  eaten  your  beef  and  potatoes.  Mean- 
while receive  this  from  your  admirable  friend  Mrs. 
Prothcro. 

HKNUY  .TAMES. 


To  II,  G,  Wens. 

The  following  ruft-rs  to  Mr.  Wells'a  novul,  The  Passion- 
ate 


Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  2  1st,  1910. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  won't  take  time  to  tell  yon  how  touched 
I  freshly  nm  by  the  constancy  with  which  you  send 
me  these  wonderful  hooks  of  yours  —  -I  am  too  im- 
patient to  let  you  know  how  wonderful  I  find  the 
last.  I  bare  my  head  before  the  immense  ability 
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of  it — before  the  high  intensity  with  which  your 
talent  keeps  itself  interesting  and  which  has  made 
me  absorb  the  so  full-bodied  thing  in  deep  and  pro- 
longed gustatory  draughts.  I  am  of  my  nature 
and  by  the  eft'ect  of  my  own  "preoccupations" 
a  critical,  A  non-naif,  a  questioning,  worrying 
reader  —  and  more  than  ever  so  at  this  end  of 
time,  when  I  jib  altogether  and  utterly  at  the  "fic- 
tion of  the  day"  and  find  no  company  but  yours 
and  that,  in  a  degree,  of  one  or  two  others  possible. 
To  read  a  novel  at  all  I  perform  afresh,  to  my 
sense,  the  act  of  writing  it,  that  is  of  re-handling 
the  subject  according  to  my  own  lights  and  over- 
scoring  the  author's  form  and  pressure  with  my 
own  vision  and  understanding  of  the  way — this,  of 
course  I  mean,  when  I  see  a  subject  in  what  he 
has  done  and  feel  its  appeal  to  me  as  one:  which 
I  fear  I  very  often  don't.  This  produces  reflec- 
tions and  reserves  —  it's  the  very  measure  of  iny 
attention  and  my  interest;  but  there's  nobody  who 
makes  these  particular  reactions  less  matter  for  me 
than  you  do,  as  they  occur — who  makes  the  whole 
apple-cart  so  run  away  that  I  don't  care  if  I  don't 
upset  it  and  only  want  to  stand  out  of  its  path  and 
see  it  go.  This  is  because  you  have  so  positive  a 
process  and  method  of  your  own  (rare  and  almost 
sole  performer  to  this  tune  roundabout  us — in  fact 
absolutely  sole  by  the  force  of  your  exhibition) 
that  there's  an  anxious  joy  in  seeing  what  it  docs 
for  you  and  with  you.  I  find  you  perverse  and  I 
find  you,  on  a  whole  side,  unconscious,  as  I  cnn 
only  call  it,  but  my  point  is  that  with  this  heart- 
breaking leak  even  sometimes  so  nearly  playing  the 
devil  with  the  boat  your  talent  remains  so  savoury 
and  what  you  do  so  substantial.  I  adore  a  rounded 
objectivity,  a  completely  and  patiently  achieved 
one,  and  what  I  mean  by  your  perversity  and  your 
leak  is  that  your  attaehment  to  the  autobiographic 
form  for  the  Jdn-d  of  thing  undertaken,  the  whole 
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of  perspective,  indispensable,  by  my  fond  measure, 
to  beauty  and  authenticity.  Where  there  needn't 
so  much  be  question  of  that,  as  in  your  hero's  rich 
and  roaring  impressionism,  his  expression  of  his 
own  experience,  intensity  and  avidity  as  a  whole, 
you  are  magnificent,  there  your  ability  prodigiously 
triumphs  and  I  grovel  before  you.  This  is  the  way 
to  take  your  book,  I  think — with  Stratton's  own 
picture  (I  mean  of  himself  and  his  immediate 
world  felt  and  seen  with  such  exasperated  and  oh 
such  .simplified  impatiences)  as  its  subject  exclu- 
sively. So  taken  it's  admirably  sustained,  and  the 
life  and  force  and  wit  and  humour,  the  imagina- 
tion and  arrogance  and  genius  with  which  you 
keep  it  up,  are  tremendous  and  all  your  own.  I 
think  this  projection  of  Stratton's  rage  of  reflec- 
tions and  observations  and  world-visions  is  in  its 
vividness  and  humour  and  general  bigness  of  at- 
tack, a  most  masterly  thing  to  have  done.  His 
South  Africa  etc.  I  think  really  sublime,  and  I 
can  do  beautifully  with  him  and  his  'ideas'  alto- 
gether— he  is,  and  they  are,  an  immense  success. 
Where  I  find  myself  doubting  is  where  I  gather 
that  you  yourself  see  your  subject  more  particu- 
larly— and  where  I  rather  feel  it  escape  me.  That 
is,  to  put  it  simply — for  I  didn't  mean  to  draw 
this  out  so  much,  and  it's  2  o'clock  a.m. ! — the  hero's 
prodigiously  clever,  foreshortened,  impressionising 
report  of  the  heroine  and  the  relation  (which  last 
is,  I  take  it,  for  you,  the  subject)  doesn't  affect  ine 
as  the  real  vessel' of  truth  about  them;  in  short,  with 
all  the  beauty  you  have  put  into  it— and  much  of 
it,  cspecially'at  the  last,  is  admirably  beautiful — I 
don't  care  a  fig  for  the  hero's  report  as  an  account 
of  the  matter.  You  didn't  mean  a  sentimental 
'love  story'  I  take  it — you  meant  ever  so  much  more 
— and  your  way  strikes  me  as  not  the  way  to  give 
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HENRY  JAMES, 


-t  u    j-iuyu,tf    M.  CU/oCUt 

Mr.  Pcarsall  Smith  had  sent  H.  J.  the  Poems  of  Digby 
Mackworth'Dolben,  tlic  young  writer  whose  rare  promise  "'3 

was   cut  short  by  his   accidental  death  in   1867.       His  V; 

poems  were  edited  in  1918,  with  a  biographical  introduc-  ' j 

tion,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Dolben  at  Eton, 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

October  27th,  1913. 
My  dear  Logan, 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  other  boun- 
ties which  have  followed  the  bounty  of  your  visit- 
beginning  with  your  vivid  and  charming  letter,  a 
chronicle  of  such  happy  homeward  adventure.  I 
greatly  enjoyed  our  so  long  delayed  opportunity 
for  free  discourse,  and  hold  that  any  less  freedom 
would  have  done  it  no  due  honour  at  all.  I  like  to 
think  on  the.contrary  that  we  have  planted  the  very 
standard  of  freedom,  very  firmly,  in  my  little  oak 
parlour,  and  that  it  will  hang  with  but  comparative 
heaviness  till  you  come  back  at  some  favouring 
hour  and  help  me  to  give  its  folds  again  to  the 
air.  The  munificence  of  your  two  little  books  I 
greatly  appreciate,  and  have  promptly  appro- 
priated the  very  interesting  contents  of  Bridges' 
volume.  (The  small  accompanying  guide  gives 
me  more  or  less  the  key  to  Ms  proper  possessive.) 
The  disclosure  and  picture  of  the  wondrous  young 
Dolben  have  made  the  liveliest  impression  on  me, 
and  I  find  his  personal  report  of  him  very  beauti- 
fully and  tenderly,  in  fact  just  perfectly,  done. 
Immensely  must  one  envy  him  the  possession  of 
such  a  memory  —  recovered  and  re-stated,  sharply 
rescued  from  the  tooth  of  time,  after  so  many  piled- 
up  years.  Extraordinarily  interesting  I  think  the 
young  genius  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  rare  special 
gift,  and  even  though  the  particular  preaccupa- 


tions  out  of  which  it  flowers,  their  whole  note  and 
aspect,  have  in  them  for  me  something  positively 
antipathetic.  Uncannily,  I  mean,  does  the  so  pre- 
cocious and  direct  avidity  for  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  complicated  ecclesiastieism  affect  me — as  if 
lie  couldn't  possibly  have  come  to  it,  or,  us  we  say, 
gone  for  it,  hy  experience,  at  that  age — so  that 
there  is  in  it  a  kind  of  implication  of  the  insincere 
and  the  merely  imitational,  the  cheaply  "roman- 
tic." However,  he  was  clearly  born  with  that 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  even  if  he  might  have  spewed 
it  out  afterwards  —  as  one  wonders  immensely 
whether  he  wouldn't.  In  fact  that's  the  interest 
of  him — that  it's  the  privilege  of  such  a,  rare  young 
case  to  make  one  infinitely  wonder  how  it  might  or 
mightn't  have  been  for  him — and  Bridges  seems 
to  me  right  in  claiming  that  no  equally  young  case 
lias  ever  given  us  ground  for  so  -much  wonder  (in 
the  personal  and  aesthetic  connection.)  Would  his 
"ritualism"  have  yielded  to  more  life  and  longer 
days  and  his  quite  prodigious,  but  so  closely  nsso- 
ciatcd,  gift  have  yielded  with  that  (as  though 
indlssolubly  mixed  with  it)  ?  Or  would  a  big  de- 
velopment of  inspiration  and  form  have  come? 
Impossible  to  say  of  course — and  evidently  he  could 
have  been  but  most  fine  and  distinguished  what- 
ever should  have  happened.  Moreover  it  is  just  as 
we  have  him,  and  as  Bridges  has  so  scrupulously 
given  him,  that  he  so  touches  and  charms  the 
imagination  —  and  how  instinctive  poetic  mnstcrv 
was  of  the  essence,  was  the  most  rooted  of  all 
things,  in  him,  a  faculty  or  mechanism  almost  ab- 
normal, seems  to  me  shown  by  the  thinness  of  his 
letters  compared  with  the  thickness  and  maturity 
of  his  verse.  But  how  can  one  talk,  and  how  can 
lie  be  anything  but  wrapped,  for  our  delightful 
uncertainty,  in  the  silver  mists  of  morning? — which 
one  mustn't  so  much  as  want  to  breathe  upon  too 
hard,  much  less  clear  away.  They  arc  an  immense 


Windsor,  and  the  very  next  one  I  shall  peregrin- 
ate over  to  Eton  on  the  chance  of  a  sight  of  his 
portrait. 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  C.  Hagberg  Wright. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Oct.  31st,  1913. 

Very  dear  Hagberg— (Don't  be  alarmed—it's 

only  mc\) 

I  have  for  a  long  time  had  it  at  heart  to 
write  to  you — as  to  which  I  hear  you  comment: 
Why  the  hell  then  didn't  you?  Well,  because  my 
poor  old  initiative  (it  isn't  anything  indecent, 
though  it  looks  so)  has  become  in  these  days, 
through  physical  conditions,  extremely  impaired 
and  inapt — and  when  once,  some  weeks  ago,  I  had 
let  a  certain  very  right  and  proper  moment  pass, 
the  very  burden  I  should  have  to  lift  in  the  effort 
to  attenuate  that  delinquency  seemed  more  for- 
midable every  time  I  looked  at  it.  This  burden, 
or  rather,  to  begin  with,  this  delinquency,  lay  in 
the  fact  of  my  neither  having  signed  the  appeal 
about  the  Russian  prisoners  which  you  had  sent  me 
for  the  purpose  with  so  noble  and  touching  a  con- 
fidence, nor  had  the  decency  to  write  you  a  word  of 
attenuation  or  explanation.  I  should,  I  feel  now, 
have  signed  it,  for  you  and  without  question  and 
simply  because  you  asked  it — against  my  own  pri- 
vate judgment  in  fact;  for  that's  exactly  the  sort 
of  thing  I  should  like  to  do  for  you — publicly  and 
consciously  make  a  fool  of  myself:  as  (even  though 
I  grovel  before  you  generally  speaking)  I  feel  that 
signing  would  have  amounted  to  my  doing.  I  felt 
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that  at  the  time — hut  also  wanted  just  to  oblige 
you — if  oblige  you  it  might!    "Then  why  the  hell 
didn't  you?"  I  hear  you  again  ask.     Well,  again, 
very  dear  Hfigberg,  because  I  was  troubled  and 
unwell — very,  and  uncertain — very,  and  doomed 
for  the  time  to  drift,  to  bend,  quite  helplessly;  let- 
ting the  occasion  get  so  out  of  hand  for  me  thnt  I 
seemed  unable  lo  recover  it  or  get  back  to  it.    The 
more  shame  to  me,  I  allow,  since  it  wasn't  a,  ques- 
tion then  of  my  initiative,  but  just  of  the  responsive 
and  the  accommodating:  at  any  rate  the  question 
worried  me  and  I  weakly  temporised,  meaning  at 
the  same  time  independently  to  write  to  you — and 
then  my  disgrace  had  so  accumulated  that  there  was 
more  to  say  about  it  than  I  could  tackle:  which 
constituted  the  deterrent  burden  above  alluded  to. 
You  Avill  do  justice  to  the  impeccable  chain  of  my 
logic,  and  when  I  get  hack  to  town,  as  I  now  very 
soon  shall  (by  the  15th — about — I  hope,)  you  will 
perhaps  do  even  me  justice — far  from  impeccable 
though  I  personally  am.    I  mean  when  we  can  tnlk 
again,  at  our  ease,  in  that  dear  old  gorgeous  gal- 
lery— a  pleasure  that  I  shall  at  once  seek  to  bring 
about.    One  reason,  further,  of  my  graceless  fail- 
ure to  try  and  tell  you  why  (why  I  was  distraught 
about  signing,)  was  that  when  I  Hid  write  I  want- 
ed awfully  to  be  able  to  propose  to  you,  nil  hope- 
fully, to  come  down  to  me  here  for  a  couple  of  days 
(perhaps  you  admirably  would  have  done  so;)  but 
was  in  fact  so  inapt,  in  my  then  condition,  for  any 
decent  or  graceful  discharge  of  the  office  of  host- 
thanks,  as  1  say>  to  my  beastly  physical  conscious- 
ness— that  it  took  all  the  heart  out  of  me.     I  am 
comparatively  better  now  —  but  straining  toward 
Carlyle  Mansions  and  Pall  Mall.    It  was  above  nil 
when  I  read  your  so  interesting  notice  of  Tolstoy's 
Letters  in  the  Times  that  I  wanted  to  make  you  a 
sign — but  even  that  initiative  failed.     Please  un- 
derstand that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  allow  you 
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to  make  the  least  acknowledgment  of  this.  I  shall 
be  horrified,  mind  you,  if  you  take  for  me  a  grain 
of  your  so  drained  and  despoiled  letter-energy. 
Keep  whatever  mercy  I  may  look  to  you  for  till 
we  meet.  I  don't  despair  of  melting  you  a  little 
toward  your  faithfullest 

HENUY  JAMES, 


To  Kobcrt  Bridges, 

Tins  continues   the  subject  dealt  with  in   the  letter  to 
Mr.  Logan   Pcia-sall   Smith  of  Oct.   27,    1918. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

Nov.  7,  1913. 

My  dear  Bridges, 

How  delightful  to  hear  from  you  in  this 
generously  appreciative  way  I — it  makes  me  very 
grateful  to  Logan  for  having-  reported  to  you  of 
my  pleasure  in  your  beautiful  disclosure  of  young 
Dolben — which  seems  to  me  such  a  happy  chance 
for  you  to  have  had,  in  so  effective  conditions,  after 
so  many  years — I  mean  as  by  the  production  of 
cards  from  up  your  sleeve.  My  impression  of  your 
volume  was  indeed  a  very  lively  one — it  gave  me  a 
really  acute  emotion  to  thank  you  for:  which  is  a 
luxury  of  the  spirit  quite  rare  and  refreshing  at  my 
time  of  day.  Your  picture  of  your  extraordinary 
young  friend  suggests  so  much  beauty,  such  a  fine 
young  individual,  and  yet  both  suggests  it  in  such 
a  judging  and,  as  one  feels,  truth-keeping  a  way, 
that  the  effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
posthumous  tribute  to  the  early-gathered  in  gen- 
eral— it  inspires  a  peculiar  confidence  and  respect. 
Difficult  to  do  I  can  well  imagine  the  thing  to  have 
been — keeping  the  course  between  the  too  great 
claim  and  the  too  timid ;  and  this  but  among  other 
complicated  matters.  I  feel  however  that  there  is 
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distinguished  a  reality  is  that  note,  given  the  age 
at  which  it  sounded:  such  fineness  of  impulse  and 
such  fineness  of  art— one  doesn't  really  at  nil  know 
where  such  another  instance  lurks — in  the  like  con- 
dition. What  an  interesting  and  beautiful  one  to 
have  had  such  a  near  view  of — in  the  golden,  ngc, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  recover  and  reconstruct 
with  such  tenderness— of  the  measured  and  respon- 
sible sort.  How  could  you  not  have  had  the  emo- 
tion which,  as  you  rightly  say,  enrobe  such  an  ex- 
traordinary (on  occasion  such  a  miracle-working) 
quickener  of  memory  I— and  yet  how  could  you  not 
also,  I  see,  feel  shy  of  some  of  the  divagations  in 
that  line  to  which  your  subject  is  somehow  formed 
rather  to  lend  itself  I  Your  tone  and  tact  seem  to 
me  perfect — and  the  rare  little  image  is  embedded 
in  them,  so  safely  and  cleanly,  for  duration — which 
is  a  real  "service,  from  you,  to  literature"  and  to 
our  sum  of  intelligent  life.  And  you  make  one  ask 
one's  self  just  enough,  I  think,  what  he  would  have 
•meant  had  he  lived — without  making  us  do  so  too 
much.  I  don't  quite  sec,  myself,  what  he  would 
have  meant,  and  the  result  is  an  odd  kind  of  con- 
currence in  his  charming,  flashing  catastrophe 
which  is  different  from  what  most  such  accidents,  in 
the  case  of  the  young  of  high  promise,  make  one 
feel.  However,  I  do  envy  you  the  young  experi- 
ence of  your  own,  and  the  abiding  sense  of  him  in 
his  actuality,  just  as  you  had  and  have  them,  and 
your  having  been  able  to  intervene  with  such  a  light 
and  final  authority  of  taste  and  tenderness.  I  say 
final  because  the  little  clear  medallion  will  hang 
there  exactly  as  you  have  framed  it,  and  your  vol- 
ume is  the  very  condition  of  its  hanging.  There 
should  be  absolutely  no  issue  of  the  poems  without 
your  introduction.  This  is  odd  or  anomalous  con- 
sidering what  the  best  of  them  are,  bless  thcmt — 
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the  vague  to  stick  to  him.    But  you  always  will. — 
I  find  myself  so  glad  to  be  writing  to  you,  how- 
ever, that  I  only  now  become  aware  that  the  small 
hours  of  the  a.m.  are  getting  larger.  .  . 
Yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Andre  Raffalovich. 

This  refers  to  the  gift  of  the  Last  Letters  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  edited  by  Father  Gray   (190-1). 

Lamb  House,  Kyc. 

November  7th,  1913. 

Dear  Andre  Raffalovich, 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  letter,  and  I 
thank  you  very  kindly  indeed  for  the  volume  of 
Beardsley's  letters,  by  which  I  have  been  greatly 
touched,  1  knew  him  .1  little,  and  he  was  himself 
to  my  vision  touching,  mid  extremely  individual; 
but  I  hated  bis  productions  and  thought  them 
extraordinarily  base — and  couldn't  find  (perhaps 
didn't  try  enough  to  find!)  the  formula  that  recon- 
ciled this  baseness,  aesthetically,  with  his  being  so 
perfect  a  cuse  of  the  artistic  spirit.  But  now  the 
personal  spirit  in  him,  the  beauty  of  nature,  is  dis- 
closed to  me  by  your  letter  as  wonderful  and,  in 
the  conditions  and  circumstances,  deeply  pathetic 
and  interesting.  The  amenity,  the  intelligence,  the 
patience  and  grace  and  play  of  mind  and  of  tem- 
per— how  charming  and  individual  an  exhibition  I 
.  .  .  And  very  right  have  you  been  to  publish  the 
letters,  for  which  Father  Gray's  claim  is  indeed 
supported.  The  poor  boy  remains  quite  one  of 
the  few  distinguished  images  on  the  roll  of  young 


glad  I  have  three  or  four  very  definite— though 
one  of  them  rather  disconcerting — recollections  of 

him. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  your  little  history 
of  your  migration  to  Edinburgh  —  on  the  social 
aspect  and  intimate  identity  of  which  you  must,  I 
imagine,  have  much  gathered  light  to  throw.  .  . 
And  you  are  still  young  enough  to  find  Ln  Prov- 
ince meets  your  case  too.  It  is  because  I  mn  now 
so  very  far  from  that  condition  that  London  agniu 
(to  which  I  return  on  the  20th)  has  become  possible 
to  me  for  longer  periods:  I  am  so  old  that  I  Imvo 
shamelessly  to  simplify,  and  the  simplified  London 
that  in  the  hustled  and  distracted  years  I  vainly  in- 
voked, has  come  round  to  me  easily  now,  and  for- 
tunately meets  my  ease.  I  shall  be  glad  to  sec  you 
there,  hut  I  won't — thank  you,  no! — come  to  mcnt 
with  you  at  Claridge's.  One  doesn't  go  to  Chi- 
ridge's  if  one  simplifies.  I  am  obliged  now  abso- 
lutely never  to  dine  or  lunch  out  (a  had  physical 
ailment  wholly  imposes  this:)  but  I  hope  you  will- 
come  to  luncheon  with  me,  since  you  have  free 
range — on  very  different  vittles  from  the  Claridgc, 
however,  if  you  can  stand  that.  I  count  on  your 
having  still  move  then  to  tell  me,  and  am  yours 
most  truly, 

JAMKS. 
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To   Henry   James,  junior 

In  quoting  some  early  letters  of  William  James's  in 
Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother,  H,  J.  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  them  with  absolutely  literal  fidelity. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  Ins  procedure  was 
written  in  answer  to  some  queries  from  his  nephew  on 
the  subject. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
November  15th-18th,  1913. 

Dearest  Harry, 

...  It  is  very  difficult,  and  even  pretty 
painful,  to  try  to  put  forward  after  the  fact  the 
considerations  and  emotions  that  have  been  intense 
for  one  in  the  long  ferment  of  an  artistic  process: 
but  I  must  nevertheless  do  something  toward  mak- 
ing you  see  a  little  perhaps  how  .  .  .  the  editing  of 
those  earliest  tilings  other  than  "rigidly"  had  for 
me  a  sort  of  exquisite  inevitability,  l^rom  the  mo- 
ment of  those  of  my  weeks  in  Cambridge  of  1911 
during  which  I  began,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  talk 
with  your  Mother,  to  dally  with  the  idea  of  a 
"Family  Book,"  this  idea  took  on  for  me  a  par- 
ticular light,  the  light  which  hasn't  varied,  through 
all  sorts  of  discomfitures  and  difficulties — and  dis- 
illusionments,  and  in  which  in  fact  I  have  put  the 
thing  through.  That  turn  of  talk  was  the  germ,  it 
dropped  the  seed.  Once  when  I  had  been  "remi- 
niscing" over  some  matters  of  your  Dad's  and  my 
old  life  of  the  time  previous,  far  previous,  to  her 
knowing  us,  over  some  memories  of  our  Father  and 
Mother  and  the  rest  of  us,  I  had  moved  her  to  ex- 
clnim  with  the  most  generous  appreciation  and 
response,  "Oh  Henry,  why  don't  you  write  these 
tilings?" — with  such  an  effect  that  after  a  bit 
I  found  myself  wondering  vaguely  whether  I 
mightn't  do  .something  of  the  sort.  But  it  dated 
from  those  words  of  your  Mother's,  which  gave 


possible  from  my  mere  isolated  documentation  of 
your  Father's  record.  We  talked  again,  and  still 
again,  of  the  "Family  Book,"  and  by  the  time  I 
came  away  I  felt  I  had  somehow  found  my  inspira- 
tion, though  the  idea  could  only  be  most  experi- 
mental, and  all  at  the  mercy  of  my  putting  it,  per- 
haps defeatedly,  to  the  proof.  It  was  such  a  very 
special  and  delicate  and  discriminated  thing  to  do, 
and  only  governable  by  proprieties  and  considera- 
tions all  of  its  own,  as  I  should  evidently,  in  the 
struggle  with  it,  more  and  more  find.  This  is  what 
I  did  find  above  all  in  coming  at  last  to  work  these 
Cambridge  letters  into  the  whole  harmony  of  my 
text — the  general  purpose  of  which  was  to  be  a 
reflection  of  nil  the  amenity  and  felicity  of  our 
young  life  of  that  time  at  the  highest  pitch  that  was 
consistent  with  perfect  truth — to  show  us  all  at  our 
best  for  characteristic  expression  and  colour  and 
variety  and  everything  that  would  be  charming. 
And  when  I  laid  hands  upon  the  letters  to  use  as 
so  many  touches  and  tones  in  the  picture,  I  frank- 
ly confess  I  seemed  to  sec  them  in  a  better,  or  nt 
all  events  in  another  light,  here  and  there,  than 
those  rough  and  rather  illiterate  copies  I  had  from 
you  showed  at  their  face  value.  I  found  myself 
again  in  such  close  relation  with  your  Father,  such 
a  revival  of  relation  as  I  hadn't  known  since  his 
death,  and  which  was  a  passion  of  tenderness  for 
doing  the  best  thing  by.  him  that  the  material  al- 
lowed, and  which  I  seemed  to  feel  him  in  the  room 
and  at  my  elbow  asking  me  for  as  I  worked  nnd 
as  he  listened.  It  was  as  if  he  hnd  said  to  me  on 
seeing  me  lay  my  hands  on  the  weak  little  relics 
of  our  common  youth,  "Oh  but  you're  not  going  to 
give  me  away,  to  hand  me  over,  in  my  raggedness 
and  my  poor  accidents,  quite  unhclpcd,  unfriendly: 
you're  going  to  do  the  very  best  for  me  you 


sucn  cinims  i or  me  you  re  going  10  ici  me  seem  10 
justify  them  as  much  as  I  possibly  may?"  And  ib 
was  as  if  1  kept  spiritually  replying  to  this  that 
he  might  indeed  trust  me  to  hmullc  him  with  the 
last  tact  and  devotion — that  is  do  with  him  every- 
thing I  seemed  to  feel  him  like,  for  being  kept  up 
to  the  nmenily  pitch.  These  were  small  things,  the 
very  smallest,  they  appeared  to  me  all  along  to 
be,  tiny  amendments  in  order  of  words,  degrees  of 
emphasis  &e.,  to  the  end  that  he  should  be  more 
easily  and  engagingly  readable  and  thereby  more 
tasted  mid  liked — from  the  moment  there  wns  no 
excess  of  these  soiiiN  and  no  violence  done  to  his 
real  identity.  Kverything  the  letters  meant  affect- 
ed me  so,  in  all  the  business,  as  of  our  old  world 
only,  mine  nntl  his  alone  together,  with  every  item 
of  it  intimately  known  and  remembered  by  me, 
that  I  daresay  I  did  instinctively  regard  it  at  last 
as  all  tut/  truth,  to  do  what  I  would  with.  ...  I 
have  to  the  last  point  the  jn.stinet  and  the  .sense  for 
fusions  and  interrelations,  for  framing  and  en- 
circling (as  I  think  I  have  already  called  it)  every 
part  of  my  stuff  in  every  other— and  that  makes  a 
danger  when  the  frame  and  circle  play  over  too 
much  upon  the  image.  Never  again  shall  I  stray 
from  my  proper  work — the  one  in  which  that  dan- 
ger is  the  reverse  of  one  and  becomes  a  rightncss 
and  a  beauty,  .  .  , 

I  may  mention  however  that  your  exception  that 
particularly  caught  my  eye — to  "poor  old  Abra- 
ham" for  "poor  old  Abe" — was  a  ease  for  change 
that  I  remember  feeling  wholly  irresistible.  Never, 
never,  under  our  Father's  roof  did  we  talk  of  Abe, 
cither  tout  court  or  as  "Abe  Lincoln" — it  wasn't 
conceivable:  Abraham  Lincoln  he  was  for  us,  when 
he  wasn't  either  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Lincoln  (the  AYcs- 
tcrn  note  and  the  popnlari'/ation  of  "Abe"  were 
quite  away  from  us  then',)  and  the  form  of  the 
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my  difficulty.    You  shall  receive  it  again  as  soon 
as  I  have  made  my  respectful  use  of  it. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Portrait  came  to  a  most 
brilliant  end  to-day,  with  a  very  great  affluence 
of  people.  (There  have  been  during  the  three 
days  an  immense  number.)  It  has  been  a  great 
and  charming  success — I  mean  the  View  has  been; 
and  the  work  itself  acclaimed  with  an  unanimity 
of  admiration  and,  literally,  of  intelligence,  that  I 
can  intimately  testify  to.  For  I  really  put  myself 
on  exhibition  beside  it,  each  of  the  clays,  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  translation  (a,  perfect  Omar 
Khayyam,  quoil)  visibly  left  the  original  nowhere. 
I  attended  —  most  assiduously;  and  can  really 
assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  most  beautiful  and 
flawless  episode.  The  slight  original  flaw  (in  the 
title)  I  sought  to  bury  under  a  mountain  of  flow- 
ers, till  I  found  that  it  didn't  in  the  least  do  to 
"explain  it  away,"  as  every  one  (like  the  dear 
Ranee)  said:  they  exclaimed  too  ruefully  "Ah, 
don't  tell  me  you  didn't  mean  ill"  After  which  I 
let  it  alone,  and  speedily  recognised  that  it  was 
really  the  flower — even  if  but  a  little  wayward  wild 
flower! — of  our  success.  I  am  pectornlly  much 
spent  with  affability  and  emissions  of  voice,  but  as 
soon  as  the  tract  heals  a  little  I  shall  come  and 
ask  to  he  heard  in  your  circle.  Be  meanwhile  at 
great  peace  and  ease,  at  perfect  rest  about  every- 
thing. 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

HF.NHY  JAMES. 
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To  Bruce  L.  Richmond. 

The  projected  article  on  "The  Now  Novel"  afterward* 
appeared  in  two  numbers  of  the  Times  Literary  Supple* 
merit,  and  was  reprinted  in  Notes  on  Novelists, 

Dictated. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

December  19th,  1010. 

Dear  Bruce  Richmond, 

Your  good  letter  of  a  day  or  two  ago  is 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  and  puts  to  me 
as  lucidly  as  possible  the  questions  with  which  the 
appearance  of  my  so  copious  George  Sand  is  in- 
volved. I  have  been  turning  the  matter  earnestly 
over,  and  rather  think  I  had  best  tell  yon  now  lit 
once  in  what  form  it  presses  on  myself.  This  forces 
me  to  consider  it  in  a  pnrtieulav  light.  It  has  conic 
up  for  me  that  I  shall  be  well  advised  (from  my 
own  obscure  point  of  vicwl)  to  collect  into  a  vol- 
ume and  publish  at  an  early  date  a  number  of  un- 
gathered  papers  that  have  appeared  here  and  there 
during  the  last  fifteen  years;  these  being  mainly 
concerned  with  the  tribe  of  the  Novelists,  This 
involves  my  asking  your  leave  to  include  in  the 
Book  the  article  on  I5al/ac  of  a  few  months  n#o» 
and  my  original  idea  was  that  if  the  G.S.  should 
appear  in  the  Supplement  at  once,  you  would 
probably  authorize  my  reprinting  it  also  after  n 
decent  little  interval.  As  the  case  stands,  and  as 
I  so  well  understand  it  on  your  showing — the  case 
for  the  Supplement  I  mean—I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  really  need  the  G.S.  paper  for  the  Volume 
before  you  will  have  had  time  to  put  it  forth  nt 
your  entire  convenience— the  only  thing  I  would 
have  wished^  you  to  consider.  What  should  you 
say  to  my  withdrawing  the  paper  in  question  from 


nicrs  before  me — making  you  a  compensation  in 
the  way  of  something  addressed  with  greater  actu- 
ality and  more  of  a  certain  current  significance  .to 
the  Spring  Fiction  Number  that  you  mention? 
(The   words,  you  know,  if  you  can   forgive  my  . 
irreverence — I  divine  in  fact  that  you  share  it! — 
somehow   suggest   competition    with   a    vast   case 
of  plate-glass  "window-dressing"  at  Sclfridge'sl) 
The  G.S.  isn't  really  a  very  fit  or  near  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  such  a  number;  that  lady  is  as  a 
fictionist  too  superannuated  and  rococo  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  have  much  bearing  on  any  of  those 
questions  pure  and  simple.    My  article  really  deals 
with  her  on  quite  a  different  side — as  you  would 
see  on  coming  to  look  into  it.     Should  you  kindly 
surrender  it  to  me  again  I  would  restore  to  it  four 
or  five  pages  that  I  excised  in  sending  it  to  you — 
so  monstrously  had  it  rounded  itself  I — and  make 
it  thereby  a  still  properer  thing  for  my  Book,  where 
it  would  add  itself  to  two  other  earlier  studies  of 
the  same  subject,  as  the  Balzac  of  the  Supplement 
will  likewise  do.    And  if  you  ask  me  what  you  then 
gain  by  your  charming  generosity  I  just  make  bold 
to  say  that  there  looms  to  me  (though  I  have  just 
called  it  glimmering)   the  conception  of  a  paper 
really  related  to  our  own  present  ground  and  air — 
which  shall  gather  in  several  of  the  better  of  the 
younger  generation  about  us,  some  half  dozen  of 
whom  I  think  I  can  make  out  as  treatable,  and  try 
to  do  under  their  suggestion  something  that  may 
be  of  real  reference  to  our  conditions,  and  of  some 
interest  about  them  or  help  for  them.  .  .  .  Do  you 
mind  my  going  so  far  as  to  say  even,  as  a  battered 
old  practitioner,  that  I  have  sometimes  yearningly 
wished  I  might  intervene  a  little  on  tlic  subject 
of  the  Supplement's  Notices  of  Novels — in  which, 
frankly,  I  seem  to  have  seen,  often,  so  many  occa- 
sions missed!    Of  course  the  trouble  is  that  all  the 


hadn't  been  for  this  I  think  I  should  have  two  or 
three  times  quite  said  to  you:  "Won't  you  let  we 
have  a  try?"  But  when  it  came  to  considering  I 
couldn't  alas,  probably,  either  have  read  the  books 
or  pretended  to  give  time  and  thought  to  them.  '  It 
is  in  truth  only  because  I  half  persuade  myself  that 
there  are,  as  I  say,  some  half  a.  dozen  selectable 
cases  that  the  possibility  hovers  before  me.  Will 
you  consider  at  your  leisure  the  pica  thus  put?  I 
shouldn't  want  my  paper  back  absolutely  at  once, 
though  in  the  event  of  your  kindly  gratifying  mo 
I  should  like  it  before  very  long. 

I  urn  really  working  out  a  plan  of  approach  to 
your  domicile  in  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
my  seeing  you  as  well  as  Elena,  and  it  will  in  due 
course  break  upon  you,  if  it  doesn't  rather  take 
the  form  of  my  trying  to  drag  you  both  hither  1 
Believe  me  all  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Hugh  Walpole. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Jan.  2,  1014. 

...  I  have  just  despatched  your  inclosurc  to 
P.  L.  at  I,  Dorothccrgasse  6,  Vienna;  an  address 
that  I  recommend  your  taking  a  note  of;  and  I  have 
also  made  the  reflection  that  the  fury,  or  whatever* 
that  Edinburgh  inspires  you  with  ought,  you  know, 
to  do  the  very  opposite  of  drying  up  the  founts  of 
your  genius  in  writing  to  me — since  you  say  your 
letter  would  have  been  other  (as  it  truly  might  have 
been  longer)  didn't  yon  suffer  so  from  all  that  sur- 
rounds you.  That's  the  very  most  juvenile  logic 
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possible — and  the  juvenility  of  it  (which  yet  in  a 
manner  touches  me)  is  why  I  call  you  retrogressive 
—by  way  of  a  long  stroke  of  endearment.  There 
wus  exactly  nil  admirable  matter  for  you  to  write 
me  about — a  miiUcv  as  U>  which  you  are  strongly 
and  abundantly  feeling;  and  in  a  relation  which 
lives  on  communication  as  ours  surely  should,  nnd 
would  (save  for  starving,)  such  occasions  1'crlilisc. 
However,  of  course  the  terms  are  ensy  on  which 
you  extract  communication  from  me,  and  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  he  —  so  that  there's 
doubtless  a  point  of  view  from  which  your  reserva- 
tions (another  line  word)  arc  quite  right,  I'm 
glml  at  any  rate  that  you've  been  reading  Bal'/ae 
(whose  "romantic"  side  -is  rotl)  and  n  great  con- 
temporary of  your  owu  even  in  his  uiuumsidcml 
trillcs.  I've  just  been  rending  CompUm  Macken- 
zie's 8iM#t.cr£fti'ccl  and  finding  in  it  an  unexpected 
amount  of  talent  and  life.  Hetilly  a  very  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  performance,  I  think,  in  spite 
of  a  considerable,  or  large,  element  of  waste  and 
irresponsibility — ttcUccthti  isn't  in  him — and  at  one 
and  the  same  time  so  extremely  young  (lie  too)  and 
so  conJ'onndingly  mature.  It  has  the  feature  of 
improving  .so  as  it  goes  on,  and  disposes  mo  much 
to  read,  if  I  can,  its  immediate  predecessor.  You 
must  tell  me  again  what  you  know  of  him  (I've 
forgotten  what  you  did  tell  me,  more  or  less,)  but 
in  your  own  good  time.  1  think- — I  mean  I  blindly 
feel— I  should  he  with  yon  about  Auld  Itcekic  — 
wliich  -somehow  hasn't  a  right  to  be  so  handsome. 
Hut  I  long  for  illustrations  —  at  your  own  good 
time.  We  have  emerged  from  a  very  clear  and 
quiet  Xinas — quiet  for  -me.,  save  for  rather  a  large 
awsault  of  correspondence.  It  weighs  on  me  still, 
so  this  if)  what  I  call— and  you  will  too — very  brief. 
...  I  wish  you  the  very  dcccntcKt  New  Year  that 
ever  was.  Yours,  dearest  boy,  all  affectionately, 

IT.  J. 


To  Coin-plan 

It  will  be  recalled  Unit  )5d ward  Compton,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's father,  hud  played  tlm  part  of  Christopher  N«W- 
man  in  H.  J.'s  pUy  The  American,  produced  in  1891. 

21  Cnrlylc  Mansions, 

Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 
Jan.  21,  1014 

My  dear  "Monty  Compton  1"— 

For  that  was,  I  think,  as  I  first  heard  you 
named— by  «.  worthy  old  actress  of  your  father's 
company   who,    when    we    wero    rehearsing   The 
American  in  some  touring  town  to  which  I  Imd 
gone  for  the  purpose*  showed  me  with  touching 
elation  a  story-book  she  had  provided  for  you  on 
the  occasion  of  your  birthday.     That  story-book, 
weighted  with  my  blessing  on  it,  evidently  scaled 
your  vocation — for  the  sharpness  of  my  sense  that 
'you  are  really  a  prey  to  the  vocation  was  what,  ntter 
reading  yon,  I  was  moved  to  emphasise  to  Pinker. 
I  am  glad  he  let  yon  know  of  this,  and  it  gives  rne 
great  pleasure  that  yon  have  written  to  me  — the 
only  abatement  of  which  is  learning  from  you  that 
you  are  in  such  prolonged  exile  on  grounds  uf 
health.    May  that  diraying  sun  of  Capri  cook  every 
peccant  humour  out  of  you.    As  to  this  untoward- 
ness  I  mean,  frankly,  to  inquire  of  your  Mother— 
whom  I  am  already  in  communication  with  on  \m 
subject  of  going  to  sec  her  to  talk  about  youl    For 
that,  my  dear  young  man,  1  feel  as  a  need:  with 
the  force  that  I  find  and  so  much  admire  in  your 
talent  your  genesis  becomes,  like  the  rest  of  it,  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  to  me;  yon  arc  so  rare  a 
case  of  the  kind  of  reaction  from  the  theatre— ami 
from  so  much  theatre — and  the  reaction  in  itself 
is  rare — as  seldom  taking  place;  and  when  it 
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it  is  mostly,  I  think,  away  from  the  arts  alto- 
gether— it  is  -violent  and  utter.  But  your  pushing 
straight  through  the  door  into  literature  and  then 
closing  it  so  tight  behind  you  and  putting  the  key 
in  your  pocket,  as  it  were — that  strikes  me  as  un- 
usual and  brilliant  I  However,  it  isn't  to  go  into 
all  that  that  I  snatch  these  too  few  minutes,  hut  to 
thank  you  for  having  so  much  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, as  by  the  effect  of  Carnival  and  Sinister 
Street,  on  what  I  confess  I  am  for  the  most  part 
(as  a  consequence  of  some  thankless  experiments) 
none  too  easily  beguiled  by,  a  striking  exhibition 
hy  a  member  of  the  generation  to  which  you  belong. 
When  I  wrote  to  Pinker  I  had  only  read  S.S.,  but 
I  have  now  taken  down  Carnival  in  persistent 
short  draughts — which  is  how  I  took  S.S.  and  is 
how  I  take  anything  I  take  at  all;  and  I  have  given 
myself  still  further  up  to  the  pleasure,  quite  to  the 
emotion,  of  intercourse  with  a.  young  talent  that 
really  moves  one  to  hold  it  to  an  account.  Yours 
strikes  me  as  very  living  and  real  and  sincere,  mak- 
ing me  care  for  it — to  anxiety — care  above  all  for 
•what  shall  become  of  it.  You  ought,  you  know, 
to  do  only  some  very  fine  and  ripe  things,  really 
solid  and  serious  and  charming  ones;  but  your  dan- 
gers are  almost  as  many  as  your  aspects,  and  as 
I  am  a  mere  monster  of  appreciation  when  I  read — 
"hy  which  I  mean  of  the  critical  passion — I  would 
fain  lay  an  earnest  and  communicative  hand  on 
you  and  hypnotize  or  otherwise  bedevil  you  into 
proceeding  as  I  feel  you  most  ought  to,  you  know. 
The  great  point  is  that  I  would  so  fain  personally 
see  you — that  we  may  talk;  and  I  do  very  much 
wish  that  you  had  given  me  a  chance  at  one  of  those 
moments  when  you  tell  me  you  inclined  to  it,  and 
then  held  off.  You  are  so  intelligent,  and  it's  a 
blessing — whereby  I  prefigure  it  as  a  luxury  to 
have  a  go  at  you.  I  am  to  be  in  town  till  the  end 
of  June — I  hibernate  no  more  at  Ilye;  and  if  you 
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were  only  to  turn  up  <i  little  before  that  it  would  Le 
excellent.  Otherwise  you  must  indeed  conic  to 
me  there.  I  wish  you  all  profit  of  all  your  experi- 
ence, some  of  it  lately,  I  fear,  rather  harsh,  and 
all  experience  of  your  genius — which  I  also  wish 
myself.  I  think  of  Sinister  Street  II,  and  am 
yours  most  truly, 

JAMES, 


To  William  Rouglicad,  W.  S. 

Mr.  Rouglicnd  had  sent  H.  ,T.  his  edition  of  lite  trifll 
of  Mury  lilamly,  the  notable  murderess,  who  was  hung 
in  1752  for  poisoning  her  father. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

January  29th, 
Dear  Mr.  Roughcad, 

I  devoured  the  tender  Blandy  in  a  sin 
feast;  I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  having' antici 
pated  so  handsomely  my  appetite;  and  I  highly 
appreciate  the  terms  in  general,  and  the  concluding 
ones  in  particular,  in  which  you  serve  her  up.  You 
tell  the  story  with  excellent  art  and  animation,  and 
it's  quite  a  gem  of  a  story  in  its  way,  History  her- 
self having  put  it  together  as  with  the  best  com- 
positional method,  a  strong  sense  for  sequences  and 
the  proper  march,  order  and  time.  The  only  thing 
is  that,  as  always,  one  wants  to  know  more,  more 
than  the  mere  evidence  supplies — and  wants  it 
even  when  as  in  this  case  one  feels  that  the  people 
concerned  were  after  all  of  so  dire  a  simplicity* 
so  primitive  a  state  of  soul  and  sense,  that  the  ex- 
hibition they  make  tells  or  expresses  about  all 
there  was  of  them.  Dear  Mary  must  have  con- 
sisted hut  of  two  or  three  pieces,  one  of  which  wflS 
a  strong  and  simple  carnal  affinity,  as  it  were,  with 
the  stinking  little  Cranstoun.  Yet,  also,  one  would 


have  viewed  sucli  a  creature  in  such  a  light.  The 
light  would  throw  itself  on  the  Taslc,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  of  the  time.  However,  dear  Miiry  wns 
a  clear  barbarian,  simply.  Enfinl — ns  one  must 
always  wind  up  these  matters  by  exhaling.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  escaped  a  further  sense  of nnd 

as  I  think  I  have  told  you  I  cultivate  the  exquisite 
ark  of  ignorance.  Yet  not  of  Bliindy,  IVitclnml 
and  Co.— llicrc,  perversely,  I  am  all  for  knowledge. 
Do  continue  to  feed  in  me  that  languishing  need, 
ami  believe  me  all  faithfully  yours, 

JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharion. 

The  two  novolfl  referred  to  in  the  following  urn  M. 
Mam-1  PI-OUHL'H  J)u  Cold  do  chca  Swatm  and  M.  Abc-1 
JJonimi-d'B  La  Via  ol  VAm-oiir, 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheync  Walk,  S.W. 

February  25th,  191*. 
Dearest  Judith, 

The  nearest  I  have  come  to  receipt  or  pos- 
session of  the  interesting  volumes  you  have  so 
generously  in  mind  is  to  have  had  Rcrnslcin's 
assurance,  when  I  met  him  here  some  time  since, 
that  lie  would  give  himself  the  delight  of  sending 
me  the  Proust  production,  which  he  learned  from 
me  that  I  hadn't  seen.  I  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  excess,  but  nothing  would  serve — he  wan 
too  yearningly  bent  upon  it,  and  we  parted  with 
his  asseveration  that  I  might  absolutely  count  on 
this  tribute  bolb  to  poor  Proust's  charms  and  to 
my  own.  But  depuis  lors — 1  he  has  evidently  been 
less  "en  train"  than  he  was  so  good  as  to  find  me, 


IN  Vt'UP  -sn   "r»v"   imrhin^    Mi    mr   iintiu-r  Hi    my  UIS« 

gimii.slii'd  tfiuiiH.  'I'luil  1  »nt  «lt«ing  ri^hl  is  iilrc-ntly 
munisliikcalilr.  11  wuu'l  umkr  im*  "vvrll";  imtliintf 
will  tit)  Ihntt  nor  tin  I  rmnplnm  of  ihr  inullk-ii 
minifies  Jml  il  will  nmkr  im-  miiul  I*".-.  Iir'mg  ill— 
in  Hliorl  it  will  nmkf  nw  l>rlirr.  AH  I  Miy,  it  lm» 
nhriuly  tltnu*  su.  i*vru  with  my  Mu-riiUv  f»r  the 
present  in»perf«et—  IW  I  wui  "k^'iiitiK  mi"  im  ICSH 
tlinu  ciwlit  pure  pnirK  iu  fr»ml  M-iilH,  till  I  omi 
dcul  with  tlu'iu  in  wuw  N-NN  rxpHHril  and  f\ptt,hintf 
tiontlitituiH,  Mrnnwliilt'  IMIII  nf  imphmtril  mul 
doiiR'Hticfitctl  gtilil  tScc.  (onr's  c-nj»N  nml  rmwim  mul 
bridge's  k'hiK  win*/  niuitlirnm  In  I)*"*  VUMK,  wlui 
rc^iuulH  thrni  UN  mi  tiuii'li  iiHtdllnl  utrtiillii* 
luivt1,  with  everything  llu-y  fciKlly  riling  h», 
leas  visibly,  rrndienicth  M\t\  il  i»*  t-nnuwh.  »^  I 
to  have  Hindu  n  marked  dilTrrrniv  in  my  Ml 
That  in  the  point,  ftir  thu  time- -mul  I  npnrc  ytm 
furtUci*  dctailH.  ,  .  . 

VuurK  do  I'tnir, 

HKNUV  JAM  KB, 


Dr.  j. 


Wl  Curly  Ir 

Clwynr  Wnlk,  H.W. 

Mnrch  'Jliul  10U. 
My  dear  T,  William, 

I  won't  pretend  it  isn't  nit  nid  mul  HMuforl  l<» 
iriu  to  be  able  to  tlmnk  you  for  your  so  hrillinnl  und 
interesting  overflow  from  Sumatra  in  UIJH  merin 


as  you  arc  jcuumg  nothing  I  could  possibly  do  m 
juy  poor  sphere  and  stale  would  seem  loss  mean 
than  anything  else,  and  I  therefore  might  as  well 
get  the  good  of  being  legible.  I  am  such  a  votary 
and  victim  ot1  the  single  impression  and  the  im- 
perceptible adventure,  picked  up  by  accident  and 
cherished,  as  it  were,  in  secret,  that  your  scale  of 
operation  and  sensation  would  be  for  me  the  most 
choking,  the  most  fatal  of  programmes,  and  I 
should  simply  go  ashore  at  Sumatra  and  refuse 
ever  to  fall  into  line  again,  But  that  is  simply  my 
contemptible  capacity,  which  doesn't  want  a  little 
of  five  million  things,  but  only  requires  [much]  of 
three  or  four;  as  to  which  tltoi,  I  confess,  my  re- 
quirements arc  inordinate.  lUit  I  am  so  glad,  for 
the  world  and  for  themselves,  above  all  for  you  and 
Lctitin,  that  many  great  persons,  and  especially 
you  two,  are  constructed  on  nobler  lines,  with 
stouter  organs  and  longer  breaths,  to  say  nothing 
of  purses,  that  1  don't  in  the  least  mind  your  doing 
such  things  if  you  don't;  and  most  positively  and 
richly  enjoy  sitting  under  the  warm  and  fragrant 
spray  of  the  enumeration  of  them.  Keep  it  up 
therefore,  and  don't  let  me  hear  of  your  daring  to 
skip  a  single  page,  or  dodge  a  single  prescription, 
of  the  programme  and  the  dose  I  .  .  . 

I  am  signing,  with  J.  8.  8.,  three  hundred  very 
fine  photographs  of  the  Portrait,  ever  so  much 
finer  still,  that  he  did  of  me  last  summer,  and  which 
I  think  you  know  about — in  order  that  they  be 
sent  to  my  friends,  of  whom  you  arc  not  the  least; 
so  that  you  will  find  one  in  Rittcnhousc  Square  on 
your  return  thither,  if  with  the  extraordinarily  dis- 
sipated life  you  load  you  do  really  get  back.  With 
it  will  wait  on  you  probably  this,  which  I  hope 
won't  be  sent  either  to  meet  or  to  follow  you;  I 
really  can't  even  to  the  extent  of  a  letter  personally 
participate  in  your  dissipation  while  it's  at  its 


.so  assooiaU'd;  for  lhal  is  nut  her  nutniv;  my  lift- 
here,  luul  .she  lull  ennsrnlnl  tn  slmiv  it,  would  hr  so 
nuii'h  inure  I'imgrwnw  with  f/iuM  I  dou't  n»ilu 

gUllu'l'  whl'U  YOU  VXplTl  10  VriK'h  tltl'Sl!  short'*     -HillCe, 

my  bruin  rci-ls  id  the  thought  »»f  y»ur  rr-iMnltarking 
I'oi1  llit'iu  afU-f  ytm  rrtu'ti  vunr  i*wn  at  the  climax 
ul'  your  tir^y.  I  rt-nlisc  nil  that  llit-sc  passions  urc 
t'U|!nlilo  of  It'atlinK  Vu»  "»  ltl'  "'"^  HifrrfiuT  .shall 
not  he  «urpriscil  if  yon  tin  pursue  them  without  a 
hivnk— .shall  in  fart  t-iTii  he  dclixlil*''!,^*  ll»ink  I 
may  see  you  j{Im'i(mNb'  nppnuu'li  l»y  just  .silting 
right  lioru  at  thin  window,  wliit-li  i-oinmtuids  NO  Uie 
nrtwpeek.  IHit  mmtlliyc,  dour  Kuni1  fi'lfniN;  Kalhrr 
your  rnHi'N  while  ye  may  and  tfan't  nt^U'et  lhi« 
blighted  niodest  old  Imd,  yimr  aiVrrlionnU-  frirml, 

lll'.NUV 


7'o  Ift'nrtf  Atlanta. 

Tin-  hook  Bf-nt  to  Mr,  Admin  wnn  jNfi*(ra  of  «  .S'»»  nmt 

lirof/icr,  now  just  imlilMutl. 

21  CNirlvK'  >fansion>i, 
Chiyiu-  Walk.  S.W. 

Mnrt-li  iil,  10 1*. 
My  dear  Henry, 

1  have  your  mrlnnrlwly  outpnurinw  <»f  ^\R 
7lh,  and  I  kn»w  i«»t  how  ht'tti-r  In  iiekntwlod^  it 
Hum  by  the  full  vccuumtidii  <*f  iU  uunuti^Uxl 
hlaekncus.  ()[  caum'  we  arc  louu  Mirvivuritt  of 
rour.se  the  past  Limb  wns  our  lives  i.i  at  the  bot- 
tom of  mi  nby«8— if  the  ahyjw  has  any  bottom;  of 
eunrse,  too,  there's  no  \\w.  talkiiiK  milt'sH  one  par- 
ticularly iv(ttitn  to.  Ihit  Ihr  purpoHc,  alniosl,  of 
my  printed  divagation?*  was  to  nluiw  you  that  one 
can,  ulrange  to  way,  Htill  want  to  -or  at  leant  can 
bobuve  as  if  one  did.  'He-hold  me  Ihcrcforc  HO  be- 


under  cultivation  of  the  interest.  Cultivate  it  with 
me,  dear  Henry — that's  what  I  hoped  to  make  you 
do — to  cultivate  yours  for  all  that  it  has  in  common 
with  mine.  Wliy  mine  yields  an  interest  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  don't  challenge  or 
quarrel  with  it — I  encourage  it  with  a  ghastly  grin. 
You  see  I  still,  in  presence  of  life  (or  of  what  you 
deny  to  he  such,)  have  reactions — as  many  as  pos- 
sible— and  the  book  I  sent  you  is  a  proof  of  them. 
It's,  I  suppose,  because  I  am  that  queer  monster, 
the  artist,  an  obstinate  finality,  an  inexhaustible 
sensibility.  Hence  the  reactions — appearances, 
memories,  many  things,  go  on  playing  upon  it 
with  consequences  that  I  note  and  "enjoy"  (grim 
word!)  noting.  It  all  takes  doing — and  I  do.  I 
believe  I  shall  do  yet  again — it  is  still  an  act  of 
life.  But  you  perform  them  still  yourself — and 
I  don't  know  what  keeps  me  from  calling  your 
letter  a  charming  onel  There  we  are,  and  it's  a 
blessing  that  you  understand — I  admit  indeed 
alone — your  all-faithful 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  William  James. 

"Minnie"  is  of  course  Mary  Temple,  the  young  cousin 
of  old  days  commemorated  in  the  last  chapter  of  Notes 
of  a  Son  and  Brother, 

21  Curly le  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  29th,  191 4-. 
Dearest  Alice, 

This  is  a  Saturday  a.m.,  but  several  days 
have  come  and  gone  since  there  came  to  me  your 
dear  and  beautiful  letter  of  March  14th  (consider- 
ably about  my  "Notes,")  and  though  the  American 


•nv 


liiul  in  the  honk  .Mum-thing  nf  what.  1   ilimoultly 
tried  IM  nut  there     and  ymi  have  indeed,  you  have 
found  all,  anil  I  rejoin-,  IKTIIIIM*  it  was  in  talk  with 
ycui  in  ttniL  terrihle  whiter  uf  MI1IMI  thai  the  im- 
pulse lu  I  he  whole  attempt  euwe  lu  we,    Cilad  yuu 
will  he  In  kimw  llml  I  hi'  llmttf  upiu'itrs  lu  he  quitu 
i-xlratinliiHirily  apprrrintnl,  nltsohitrly  wvlainwl, 
heir     srartrly    nny    diOUMiUit'S    IU/IIIK    Ml   UN    lo 
"purls  thai  air  hr.sl,"  iinlrss  it  In-  thai  Hit*  early 
passage  and  Ihti  final  I'linptiT  nhnitl  ilrar  Minnie 
Ntu'iti  I  ho  nri'*^*  ^lt*  hfrniliTul  "hut'i'ivs'*'1  of  (ho  whole. 
What  I  Iwvi'  hciMi  uliK*  lo  tin  fur  /*tr  aflrv  tvll  Ihc 
Inn^   yrnrs—  juil^ctl    liy    Uiii    Ir-tl    i»f    rxprrs«»il 
iuliifmiliua~»-Nlrikc.<i  nit:  as  a  WdiulrotH  .slrukr  ttf 
fall:  and  lifiti'fk'L'iicc  of  timr:  1  sn-ni  really  to  have 
(her  IrLlcrs  (mil—  —  '«  and  yimr  adniirahh-  t-oni- 
iniUnl  t)f  ihoiu  to  tuc  uiilitiK)  uuulr  hrr  t'liu-rKf  and 
live  n>\,  i'lultiwiul  lu*r  with  u  kind  dim  ssm-l  ini- 
ninrlalily  liiul  plarrM  and  ki*i»jiM  hrr    and  I  rmildn'l 
he  al  all  Min:  tlial  1  wan  (tfiinf(  it;  I  \VHS  .MI  nnxinus 
anil  wru'i'ird  UM  lo  my  rnilly  Kfllin^  Hit-  t-JTrrl  in 
tin;  ri^ht  way—  wi  Ih  tat't  and  tunic  and  wilhcnit 


I  am  counlmp;  Uic  wcoku  till  Peg  Awimtt  iulo 
view  uK>iiu~K()  dclighlfvil  will  it  he  lo  have  her 
near  and  easily  lo  i-omnium?  with  \wrt  and  iihovr 
all  to  get  from  hrr  all  Hint  dt'ltiil  of  Hit-  ulal?  of 
the  caso  nbout  you  all  thai  T  HO  eoiiHtantly  yraru 
for  and  that  only  talk  can  give,  Tht*  out1  shade 
on  Uic  ])iolurc  i«  my  Cc-ar  Unit  H!IC  will  find  the-  poor 
old  UiK'lo,  mvu'h  more  hmulk'tippt-d  almut  jmrici/?// 
ninjislwinjjf  lo  them  (two  yomtK  wonu-n  with  large 
.social  appetites)  than  wlte  i«  perhaps  prepared  to 
/hid  me.  And  yet  after  all  «lu»  pnthahfy  iloeM  tnke 
in  that  T  have  had  to  cut  my  eonneelioiiH  with 
Hoeioty  entirely.  Ctiinplicaliotin  and  oftorU  with 


-  «*  «nng  v-v^ij  uuur  aim  tit  every  min- 
ute on  my  guard.  So  I  am  anything  but  the  centre 
of  an  attractive  circle— I  am  cut  down  to  the  barest 
inevitabilities,  and  occupied  really  more  than  in 
any  other  way  now  in  simply  saving  my  life.  How- 
ever, the  blest  child  was  witness  of  my  condition 
last  summer,  my  letters  have  probably  sufficiently 
reflected  it  since— and  I  am  really  on  a  better 
plane  than  when  she  was  last  with  me.  To  have 
her  with  me  is  a  true  support  and  joy,  and  I  some- 
how feel  that  with  her  admirable  capacity  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  near  and  the  characteristic,  what- 
ever _ these  may  be,  she  will  have  lots  of  pleasant 
and  _informing  experience  and  contact  in  spite  of 
my  inability  to  "take  her  out"  or  to  entertain  com- 
pany for  her  at  home.  She  knows  this  and  she 
comes  in  all  her  indulgence  and  charity  and  gen- 
erosity—for the  sake  of  the  sweet  good  she  can 
herself  do  me.  And  I  rejoice  that  she  has  Mar- 
garet P.  with  her — who  will  help  and  solidify  and 
enrich  the  whole  scene.  No.  3  will  be  all  satis- 
factorily ready  for  them,  and  I  have  no  real  fear 
but  that  they  will  find  it  a  true  bower  of  ease.  The 
omens  and  auspices  seem  to  me  all  of  the  best. 

The  political  atmosphere  here  is  charged  to  ex- 
plosion as  it  has  never  been — what  is  to  happen 
no  man  knows;  but  this  only  makes  it  a  more  thrill- 
ing and  spectacular  world.  The  tension  has  never 
been  so  great — but  it  will,  for  the  time  at  least, 
ease  down.  The  dread  of  violence  is  shared  all 
round.  I  am  finishing  this  rather  tiredly  by  night 
—I  couldn't  get  it  off  and  have  alas  missed  a  post. 
But  all  love. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J. 


estmg  extension  ui  uur  iun,uu»«,  «"»••  *  — -  * 
being  glad  that  you  liad  second  thoughts  (though 
your  first  affected  me  as  good  enough,  quite,  to 
need  no  better  ones,)  since  the  result  has  been  your 
ricli  and  genial  letter.  The  only  thing  is  that  it 
your  first  thoughts  were  to  torment  (or  whatever) 
yourself,  these  supersessive  rather  torment  me — 
by  their  suggestion  that  there's  still  more  to  say 
yet— than  you  do  say :  as  when  you  remark  that  you 

ought  either  to  have  told  me  nothing  about 

or  to  have  told  me  all.  "All"  is  precisely  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  from  you — all  in  fact 
about  everything! — and  what  a  pity  we  can't  ap- 
point another  tea-hour  for  my  making  up  that  loss. 
You  clearly  live  in  these  years  so  much  more  in  the 
current  of  life  than  I  do  that  no  one  of  your  im- 
pressions would  have  failed  of  a  lively  interest  for 

me — and  the  more  we  had  been  able  to  talk  of 

and  his  current,  and  even  of and  his,  the  more 

I  should  have  felt  your  basis  of  friendship  in  every- 
thing and  the  generosity  of  your  relation  to  them. 
I  don't  think  we  see  anything,  about  our  friends, 
unless  we  see  all — so  far  as  in  us  lies;  and  there 
is  surely  no  care  we  can  so  take  for  them  as  to  turn 
our  mind  upon  them  liberally.  Don't  turn  yours 
too  much  upon  yourself  for  having  done  so.  The 
virtue  of  that  "ruder  jostle"  that  you  speak  of 
so  happily  is  exactly  that  it  shakes  out  more  aspects 
and  involves  more  impressions,  and  that  in  fine  you 
young  people  are  together  in  a  way  that  makes 
vivid  realities  spring  from  it — I  having  cognisance, 


more  ov  less  edited,  revised,  not  to  say  expurgated, 
creature.  It's  inevitable— tlmt  is — for  ancient 
isolation;  but  you're  in  the  thick  of  history  and  the 
air  of  it  was  all  about  you,  and  the  records  of  it 
in  the  precious  casket  that  I  -saw  you  give  in  charge 
to  the  porter.  So  with  that,  oh  muu  of  action, 
perpetually  breaking  out  and  bristling  with  per- 
formances and  seeing  (and  feeling)  tilings  on  the 
field,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  image 
of  the  toys  given  you  to  play  with  in  a  corner — 
charming  as  the  image  is.  It's  the  corner  I  con- 
test—you're in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and 
I  alter  the  figure  to  that  of  the  brilliant  juggler 
acquitting  himself  to  the  admiration  of  the  widest 
circle  amid  a  whirl  of  objects  projected  so  fast  that 
they  can  scarce  be  recognised,  but  that  as  they  fly 
round  your  head  one  somehow  guesses  to  be  books, 
and  one  of  which  in  fact  now  and  again  bits  that 
of  your  gaping  and  dazzled  and  all-faithful  old 
spectator  and  friend, 

JAMES, 


U'il  It  lor  lunu'k 
I'ttiwiia  in  tin*  (" 


-  «mi  vmu- 


liy  thi*  rude  uirlliod 
il*H-ir  em  your  jutrt 


Hill  JlK»u 


nir  <M 
tnnin- 
me-  as 


!il  t'nrlyl 

1'lu-ym-  Wtilk,  S.W, 
May  nth,  I»U. 
Dear  anil  IlluNtrinns  Krien 
I  hltiNli  to  acknowledge* 
Ihc  kindness  Uial  has  i-xprriw 
in  your  adininihlt1  hcrnir  hniu 
a  poor  LhiiiK  iitlililinnnlly  iiupniri-d  hy  tin 
hawk  of  Ihc  Nnvagr,  aiul  Him  furllirr  -sn* 
brcnstinpf  a  wuiulrmw  \\\%\\  tiilr  <'f  pntttit  rnuitlrncu 
in  Lliis  (loiihly-dHina^rd  .stale'.  1  am  fairlv  drivon 
to  machinery  for  expedition'?*  sake.  A  ml  Irt  nio 
say  tit  once  llmt  I  gather  the  WIIM'  nf  the  experts 
to  he  that  my  wounds  are  really  eitrulite  ^urh  rure 
Hccrcts  for  rcHlwaliou  enu  uuw  lie  liruiitfhl  In  lu-iivl 
Tlicy  arc  t«  lie.  tried  fit  uny  rule  ttptm  Sivi*gml'H 
admirable  work,  and  I  am  Inking  ihe  view  Llmt 
they  wiwf.  lie  elVeclivc.  AH  fur  i»»r  diM'nnifurt 
from  cos  (laincit,  Uwit  i»  anolher  ulViiir  ami  which 
leaves  me  imu-h  at  a  hw«,  Surely  indeed  the  #mnl 
ladies  who  claim  aw  a  virtue  for  their  hex  liial  they 
can  look  an  ar  Italic  iioN.seHs'uin  of  thai  imiilitv  and 
rarity  well  in  Hie  fare  only  in  he  moved  idondity  to 
smash  it,  make  a  strange  appeal  lo  the  ennlldenec 
of  tlio  country  in  the  kind  of  eliaraeter  they  «hall 
l>ring  to  the  transaction  of  our  afTairH.  Valnahle 
to  us  that  .species  of  intelligence:  I  PrecioUN  lo  us 


tnese  reflections  in  very  mucli  these  terms  in  a  note 
to  dear  Anne  llitchie.  Postal  pressure  induces  con- 
versational thrift!  However,  I  do  indeed  hope  to 
come  to  see  you  on  Thursday,  either  a  bit  early  or 
a  bit  late,  and  shall  then  throw  all  thrift  to  the 
winds  and  be  splendidly  extravagant!  I  dare  say 
I  shall  make  bold  to  bring  with  me  my  young  niece 
(my  brother  William's  only  daughter,}  who  is 
spending  a  couple  of  months  near  me  here;  and 
possibly  too  a  young  relative  of  her  own  who  is 
with  her.  Till  very  soon  then  at  the  worst. 
Yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 


'Dictated. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

May  17th,  1914. 
My  dear  Thomas, 

As  usual  I  groan  gratefully  under  the 
multiplication  of  your  bounties;  the  last  of  these 
in  particular  heaping  that  measure  up.  Pardon 
the  use  of  this  form  to  tell  you  so:  there  are  times 
when  I  faint  by  the  wayside,  and  can  then  only 
scramble  to  my  feet  by  the  aid  of  the  firm  secre- 
tarial crutch.  I  fall,  physically,  physiologically 
speaking,  into  holes  of  no  inconsiderable  depth, 
and  though  experience  shows  me  that  I  can  pretty 
well  always  count  on  scrambling  out  again,  my 
case  while  at  the  bottom  is  difficult,  and  it  is  from 
such  a  depth,  as  happens,  that  I  now  address  you : 
not  wanting  to  wait  till  I  am  above  ground  again, 
for  my  arrears,  on  those  emergences,  are  too  dis- 
couraging to  face.  Lilla  wrote  me  gentle  words 


it  was  so  deplorably  Iti  receive  the.  oil  of  your  com- 
passion mm  sympathy.  I  gather  up  duly  and 
gratefully  those  neh  drops,  liul  even  while  I  stow 
Iheni  away  in  my  he.sL  rehtmary  am  able,  to  tell  you 
that,  quite  extraordinarily,  the  consummate,  re- 
storer has  been  able  to  make  (be  injuries  flood, 
desperate  though  they  at  first  seemed,  and  that  I 
am 'assured  (tins  by  Sargent  himself)  that  one, 
would  never  guess  what  the  canvas  has  been 
through.  11  goes  hack  ul  oueo  to  the  Academy  to 
hnug  upon  its  nail  again,  and  an  soon  an  it'.s  in  place 
I  ahull  go  and  snenk  n  glance  al  it.  I  luvvu  frnvuil 
equally  till  now  seeing  it  either  wounded  or  doc- 
tored—that  is  iii  course  of  treatment.  Tell  Lilln, 
please,  for  her  interest,  thai  the  job  will  owe  tU 
success  apparently  very  much  to  the  newness  of  the 
paint,  the,  whole  surface  more  plastic  to  the  man- 
ipulator's subtle  craft  than  it  it  had  hardened 
with  time,  after  Ihe  manner  of  the  celebrated  old 
things  Hint  arc  really  superior,  I  think,  by  their 
age  alone.  As  I  didn't  paint  the  picture  myself 
I  IVel  just  as  free  In  admire  it  inordinately  us  any 
other  admirer  may  be;  and  those  are  the  terms  in 
which  1  express  myself.  I  won't  say,  my  dear 
Thomas,  much  more  today.  Don't  worry  about 
me  on  any  of  these  counts;  I  am  on  a  distinctly 
better  footing  than  this  time  n  year  ago,  and  have 
worried  through  upwards  of  a  twelve-month  with- 
out the  convenience,  by  which  1  mean  the.  deathly 
complication,  of  having  to  sec  a  Doctor,  If  I  can 
but  go  on  with  Unit  separation  there  will  lie  hope; 
for  me  yet.  I  tuke  you  to  bu  t\ow  in  villeggmUu-a 
and  preparing  for  the  irruption  of  your  Nursery 
•which,  however,  with  your  vast  nnfc  country- 
side to  unread  it  over  won't  probably  press  on  you 
to  .smotlicration.  I  remember  getting  the  sense 
that  Hancock  would  bear  much  peopling.  Plant 


ground  imu  mm  scattered  irecly,  and  believe  me 
yours  both  all  faithfully, 

HENUY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharlon. 

The  nlUiaionn  in  the  /allowing  arc  to  a  motor-tour  of 
Mi'H,  Wlmrton'H  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  to  an  article 
by  her  in  the  Tiwff*  Literary  Supplement  on  "The  Criti- 
cism of  1'iction." 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 

Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

June  2nd,  1914. 

Dearest  Kdith, 

Yes,  I  have  been  even  to  my  own  sense  too 
long  and  too  hideously  silent — small  wonder  that 
I  should  have  learned  from  dear  Mary  Cadwal 
therefore  (here  since  Saturday  night)  that  I  have 
seemed  to  you  nob  less  miserably  so.  Yet  there 
has  been  all  the  while  a  certain  sublime  inevitability 
in  it — over  and  above  those  general  reactions  in 
favour  of  a  simplifying  and  softening  mulisme  that 
increase  with  my  increasing  age  and  infirmity.  I 
am  able  to  go  on  only  always  plus  douccmcnt,  and 
when  you  arc  oIT  on  different  phases  of  your  great 
world-swing  the  mere  side-wind  of  it  from  afar, 
across  continents  and  seas,  stirs  me  to  wonder- 
ments and  admirations,  sympathies,  curiosities,  in- 
tensities of  envy,  and  eke  thereby  of  liumilUi/,  which 
I  have  to  check  and  guard  against  for  their  strain 
on  my  damaged  organism.  The  relation  thus 
cscftpes  we — and  I  feel  it  must  so  escape  you, 
drunk  with  draughts  of  every  description  and  im- 
mersed in  visions  which  so  utterly  find  inevitably 
turn  their  back—or  turn  yours — on  what  one  might 
one's  .felf  have  <1c  inicux  to  vous  offrir.  The  idea 
of  tugging  at  you  to  make  you  look  round  there- 


alarm  of  any  irruption,  should  I  catch  it,  but  other- 
wise waiting  till  you  should  emerge  again,  stepping 
over  my  prostrate  form  to  do  so.  That  gracious 
act  now  performed  by  you — since  I  gather  you 
to  he  back  in  Paris  by  this  speaking — I  get  up,  as 
you  see,  to  wish  you  the  most  affectionate  and 
devoted  welcome  home  and  tell  you  that  I  believe 
myself  to  have  "kept"  in  quite  a  sound  and  decent 
way,  in  the  domestic  ice-chest  of  your  absence.  I 
mix  my  metaphors  a  little,  comme  toujours  (or 
rather  comme  jamaisl)  but  the  great  thing  is  to 
feel  you  really  within  hail  again  and  in  this  air  of 
my  own  poor  little  world,  which  isn't  for  me  the 
non-conductor  (that's  the  real  hitch  when  you're 
"off")  of  that  of  your  great  globe-life.  I  won't 
try  to  ask  you  of  this  last  glory  now — for,  though 
the  temperature  of  the  ice-chest  itself  has  naturally 
risen  with  your  nearer  approximation,  I  still  shall 
keep  long  enough,  I  trust,  to  sit  at  your  knee  in 
some  peaceful  nook  here  and  gather  in  the  won- 
drous tale.  I  have  had  echoes — even,  in  very  faint 
and  vague  form,  that  of  the  burglarious  attempt 
upon  you  in  the  anonymous  oriental  city  (vague- 
ness does  possess  mel) — but  by  the  time  my  sound 
of  indignant  participation  would  have  reached  you 
I  took  up  my  Lit.  Supp.  to  find  you  in  such  force 
over  the  subject  you  there  treated,  on  that  so  happy 
occasion,  that  the  beautiful  firmness  and  "clarity,'* 
even  if  not  charity,  of  your  nerves  and  tone  clearly 
gave  the  lie  to  any  fear  I  should  entertain  for  the 
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the  same  token  the  fine  strain  of  that  critical  voice 
From  out  the  patli  of  shade  projected  upon  the 
lesevt  sand,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  silhouette  of  your 
2iimel.  Beautifully  said,  thought,  felt,  inimitably 
jet6Jf  the  paper  has  excited  great  attention  and 
Eidmirntion  here — and  is  probably  doing  an  amount 
:)f  missionary  work  in  savage  breasts  that  we  shall 
yet  have  some  comparatively  rude  or  ingenuous 
betrayal  of.  I  do  notice  that  the  flow  of  the  little 
tmpayablcs  reviews  meanders  on — but  enfin  ne 
desesperons  pas.  .  .  .  But  oh  dear,  I  want  to  see 
you  about  everything — and  am  yours  all  affec- 
tionately and  not  in  the  least  patiently,  • 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


To  William  Roughead,  W.  'S. 

This  and  the  next  letter  refer  to  further  gifts  in  the 
literature   of   crime.      Lord   Justice   Clerk  Macquccn   of 

IBraxfield  was  of  course  the  original  of  Stevenson's  Weir  r    f 

of  Hermiston. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  10th,  1914. 
My  dear  Roughead, 

(Let  me  take  a  flying  leap  across  the  formal 
barrier  1)  You  are  the  most  munificent  of  men  as 
well  as  the  most  ingenious  of  writers,  and  my 
modest  library  will  have  been  extremely  enriched 
hy  you  in  a  department  in  which  it  has  been  weak 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  yearning  curiosity  of 
its  owner,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  gift  to  me 
of  the  so  complete  and  pictorial  Blandy  volume— 
dreadfully  informing  as  it  is  in  the  whole  contem- 
porary connection— the  documents  are  such  good 
reporting  that  they  make  the  manners  and  the  tone, 
the  human  and  social  note,  live  after  a  fashion 
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that  these  are  presented.)     But  how  very  good  the 
reporting  of  cases  appears  to  have  been  capable 
of  heing  all  the  same,  in  those  pre-shorthand  days. 
I  find  your  Braxfield  a  fine  vivid  thing— and  the 
pleasure  of  sense  over  the  park-like  page  of  the 
Juridical  is  a  satisfaction  by  itself;  but  I  confess 
your  hero  most  interests  by  the  fact  that  he  so  in- 
terested R.  L.  S.,  incurable  yearning  Scot  that 
Louis  was.    I  am  rather  easily  sated,  in  the  direct 
way,  with  the  mainly  "broad"  and  monotonously 
massive  characters  of  that  type,  uncouth  of  sound, 
and  with  their  tendency  to  be  almost  stupidly  sane. 
History  never  does  them— never  has,  I  think — in- 
adequate  justice  (you  must  help  her  to  that  bland- 
ness  here;)  and  it's  all  right  and  there  they  numer- 
ously and  soundly  and  heavily  were  and  are.    But 
they  but  renew,  ever  (when  reproduced,)  my  per- 
sonal appetite — by  reaction — for  the  handlers   of 
the  fiddle-string  and  the  fumblers  for  the  essence. 
Such  are  my  more  natural  sneaking  affinities.    But 
keep  on  with  them  all,  please — and  continue  to 
beckon  me  along  the  gallery  that  I  can't  trend 
alone  and  where,  by  your  leave,  I  link  my  arm  con- 
fraternally  in  yours:  the  gallery  of  sinister  per- 
spective just  stretches  in  this  manner  straight  away. 
I  am  delighted  the  photograph  is  to  receive  such 
honour — the  original  (I  don't  mean  me,  but  Sar- 
gent's improvement  on  me)   is  realty  magnificent, 
and  I,  unimproved,  am  yours  all  truly, 

HENIIY  JAMES. 


To  Wilhami  Rougliead,  W.  S. 

Miss  Madeleine  Hamilton  Smith,  to  whom  tho  follow- 
ing refers,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  in  1857. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 

Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  16th,  1914. 
My  dear  Rougliead, 

Your  offering  is  a  precious  thing  and  I  am 
touched  by  it,  but  1  am  also  alarmed  for  the  effect 
on  your  fortunes,  your  future,  on  those  (and  that) 
who  (and  which)  may,  as  it  were,  depend  on  you, 
of  these  gorgeous  generosities  of  munificence.    The 
admirable  Report  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  high  rarity 
and  treasure,  and  I  feel  as  if  in  accepting  it  I  were 
snatching  the  bread  perhaps  from  the  lips  of  un- 
known  generations.     Well,  I  gratefully  bow  my 
head,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  shall  revert,  the 
important  object  and   alienated  heirloom,  to  the 
estate  of  my  benefactor  on  my  demise.    A  strange 
and  fortunate  thing  has  happened — your  packet 
and  letter  found  me  this  a.m.  in  the  grip  of  an 
attack  of  gout   (the  first  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  apparently  not  destined  to  be  very  bad,  with 
an  admirable  remedy  that  I  possess  at  once  re- 
sorted  to.)     So  I  have  been  reclining  at  peace  for 
most  of  the  day  with  my  foot  up  and  my  eyes  at- 
tached  to  the  prodigious  Madeleine.    I  have  read 
your  volume  straight  through,  with  the  extremity 
of  interest  and  wonder.     It  represents  indeed  the 
type,  perfect  case,  with  nothing  to  be  taken  from 
it  or  added,  and  with  the  beauty  that  she  precisely 
didn't  squalidly  suffer,  but  lived  on  to  admire  with 
the  rest  of  us',  for  so  many  years,  the  rare  work 
of  art  with  which  she  had  been  the  means  of  en- 
riching  humanity.    With  what  complacency  must 
she  not  have  regarded  it,  through  the  long  back- 
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ago)  when  l  used  io  near  oi  ncr  as,  married  tiud 
considered,  after  ^a  long  period  I'M  Australia,  llic. 
near  neighbour,  in  Onslnw  Gardens,  of  my  old 
friends  the  liyon  IMayfairN.  They  ditln't  know  or 
«i*«  her  (beyond  I  hi!  fact  of  her  being  their,)  Iwt 
they  ImiUli'/.ed  me,  because  if  it  then  made  mo  very, 
very  old  it  now  piles  Ossa  umm  I'elion  for  nuj  that 
I  remember  perfectly  Iier  Inal  during  it.s  nclualily, 
imil  hnw  it  usnl  to  eonu*  It*  u.s  rvri-y  tiny  in  the 
Times,  nt  Houlognc,  where  I.  wan  then  with  my 
and  how  Lliey  followed  and  di.Heas.Hrtl  it 


.. 

in  Hii.Hpcn.Hu  and  how  I  can  jitill  HU;  the  queer  look 
of  the.  "not;  proven,"  Keen  for  the  flr.nt  lime,  on  the 
printed  pajjjc  of  Ihc  new.Hjiaper,  I  .stand  iitfmu 
with  it,  on  the  .suinmer  afternoon-a  hoy  of  U  • 
in  tlic  open  window  over  Hie  Hue  Keuve'Ciiansseu 
where,  1  read  it.  Only  ,1  didn't  know  then  of  il«  — 
the  ease's—  perfeet  heautv  and  dislinelion,  an  you 
nay.  A  Hinguhirly  line  (\\\\\$  in  HUM  report  indeed 
—and  a  very  inagnillceut  the  deTenee.  She  WIIH 
truly  a  jitu-tentous  youiiK  person,  with  (he,  eo/t- 
(Utitiiw  of  the  whole  tin  UK  throwing  it  into  aucli 
extraordinary  relief,  and  yet  I  wonder  all  the  .sanies 
at  kilo  verdict  in  (he  face  of  Hu«  m»  vividly  atte.Hled, 
aiul(  so  fully  and  no  horribly,  HUlVcringH  of  lier 
victim,  it'.s  a.sloiiiNhinK  Unit  the  evidence  of  what 
lio  went  through  llmt  Itwl  mtfil  didn't  do  for  her. 
And  what  a  pity  N!IC  wan  almost  of  the  pre-photo- 
ffraphic  age—  I  would  give  HO  mtieh  for  a  vevacioun 
portrait  of  her  then  face.  To  all  of  which  nlwo- 
lutcly  inevitahlu  acknowledgment  you  arc  not  to 
dream  t  please,  -of  rcHponding  hy  a  single  word.  I 
shall  take,  I  foresees  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
literary  forger-man.  How  can  we  he  mifllciently 
thankfid  for  these  charming  breaks  in  the  sinister 
perspective?  I  rest  my  telescope  on  your  shoulder 
and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

HKNHY  JAMKS. 


To  Mrs.  'Alfred  Sutro. 

"L'Histoirc"  ib  George  Sand's  Hixtoire  dc  ma  Vie,  sent 
by  II.  J.  to  Mrs.  Sutro  in  preparation  for  her  proposed 

visit  to  Nohant.  -t\ 

T  *' 

Lamb  House,  llye.  Jj 

July  28th,  1914.  f! 

Dear  Mrs.  Sutro,  J; 

I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  your  liberal  letter,  that  jj 

the  pile  of  books  held  together  and  have  appeared,  Jj 

on  reaching  you,  to  make  a  decent  show.     Also  fl 

I'm  very  glad  that  it's  come  in  your  way  to  have  A 

a  look  at  Noliant — though  I  confess  that  I  ask  my-  '  *] 

self  what  effect  the  vulgarization  of  places,  "scicnti-  i§ 

fically"  speaking,  by  free  and  easy  (and  incessant)  5] 

motor  approach  may  be  having  on  their  once  com-  \: 

parativcly  sequestered  genius.     Well,  that  is  ex-  jj 

actly  what  you  will  tell  me  after  you  have  constate  'f* 

the  phenomenon  in  this  almost  best  of  all  cases  for  '•! 

observing  it.    l\>r  Nohant  was  so  shy  and  remote  ' ' 

— and  Nohant  must  be  now  (handed  over  to  the  * 

State  and  the  Public  as  their  property)   so  very  j 

much  to  the  fore.    Do  read  L'Histoire  at  any  rate  f 

first — that  is  indispensable,  and  the  lecture  of  a  ^ 

facility!    Yes,  I  am  liking  it  very  much  here  in.  -/ 

these   beautiful    midsummer   coolnesses  —  though  7 

wishing  we  weren't  so  losing  our  Bloom  of  mystery  *] 

by  the  multitudinous  assault,    However,  J  hug  *' 

whatever  provincial  privacy  we  may  still  pretend  .*! 
to  at  this  hour  of  public  uproar — so  very  horrible 

Is  the  bear-garden  of  the  outer  world  to  jny  sense,  ' 

under  these  threatened   convulsions.     I   cravcnly  { 
avert  my  eyes  nnd  stop  my  cars — scarcely  turning 

round  even  for  n.  look  at  tbc  Caillaux  family.  What  ' 

a  family  and  what  a  trial — and  what  a  suggestion  ^ 

for  us,  of  complacent  self-comparisons  1    I  clutch  ; 

at  these  hungrily- — in  the  great  deficiency  of  other  ; 
sources  of  any  sort  of  assurance  for  us.    May  we 


U  we  deserve  101  i  nui  ommi  IN  wny  .1  miry  my 
nose  in  inv  msiMri-wi  mid  my  inkpot.  What  u 
judge  of  llu:  play  you  will  IK-  becoming,  wilh  the 
rate  at;  which  AH'reil  and  bin  lypisl  keep  you  sup- 
plied  1  lie  sure,  to  .see  Die  little  Nohutit  domestic 
theatre,  liy  the.  way  -and  judge  what  it  part  it 
played  in 'that  di-seomCovlalilt1  litui.se.  I  lung  for 
the' autumn  "run"  when  you  will  tell  me  all  your 
impress  iony,  ami  am  youra  nil  faithfully, 

Ilr.Niiv  JAMKH. 


To  Sir  Claude 

Lamb  Ifousc,  Hyc, 

•July  !Ust,  11) U. 
My  dear  Claude, 

I  can't,  not  thank  you  on  the  wpot  for  your 
so  interesting  and  moving  letter,  which  velleets  to 
jnc,  relie.vingly  in  a  mnnnt-'r,  nil  Ihc  horror  mid  di.s- 
may  in  which  I  sit  here  alone.  I  mean  that  it  ea*en 
off  the  appalled  nense  a  little  to  share  that  NiekucHM 
with  a  fellow-victim  and  he  aide  to  nay  a  little  of 
what  presses  on  one.  What  one  first'  feels  one's 
welf  uttering,  no  doubt,  is  but  (he  intense  untbink- 
ability  of  anything  so  blank  and  HO  infamous  in  an 
age  that  we  have  been  living  in  and  talcing  for  pur 
own  as  if  it  were  of  a  high  .refinement  of  eiviliaa- 
tion — in  spite  of  all  conw.'ion.s  imwngruilicvj;  mid- 
ing  it  after  all  carrying  thin  abomination  in  its 
blood,  finding  this  to  have  been  what  it  incant  all 
the  while,  is  like  Huddenly  having  to  reeognise  in 
one's  family  circle  or  group  of  best  friends  a  band 
of  murderers,  swindlers  and  villains— il'a  just  n 
similar  shock.  It  makes  us  wonder  whom  in  the 
world  we  are  now  to  live  with  then— and  even  if 
with  everything  publicly  and  internationally  so 
given  away  we  can  live,  or  want  to  live,  at  all. 


I  i  i  .1  ..  i 


Very  hideous  to  me  is  the  behaviour  of  that  for- 
sworn old  pastor  of  his  people,  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, of  whom,  so  cprouve  and  so  venerable,  one 
had  supposed  better  things  than  so  interested  and 
so  cynical  a  chucking  to  the  winds  of  all  moral 
responsibility.    Infamous  seem  to  me  in  such  a 
light  all  the  active  great  ones  of  the  earth,  active 
for  evil,  in  our  time  (to  speak  only  of  that,)  from 
the  monstrous  Bismarck  down  I    But  il  s'agit  bien 
to  protest  in  face  of  such  a  world — one  can  only 
possess  one's  soul  in  such  dignity  as  may  be  pre- 
cariously achievable.     Almost  the  worst  thing  is 
that  the  dreadfulness,  all  of  it,  may  become  inter- 
esting— to  the  blight  and  ruin  of  our  poor  dear 
old  cherished  source  of  interest,  and  in  spite  of 
one's  resentment  at  having  to  live  in  such  a  way. 
With  it  all  too  is  indeed  the  terrible  sense  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  well — by  some  awful 
brutal  justice — be  going  to  get  something  bad 
for  the  exhibition  that  has  gone  on  so  long  of  their 
huge  materialized  stupidity  and  vulgarity.    I  mean 
the  enormous  national  sacrifice  to  insensate  amuse- 
ment, without  a  redeeming  idea  or  a  generous  pas- 
sion, that  has  kept  making  one  ask  one's  self,  from 
so  far  back,  how  such  grossness  and  folly  and  bla- 
tancy  could  possibly  not  be  in  the  long  run  to  be 
paid  for.     The  rate  at  which  we  may  witness  the 
paying  may  be  prodigious — and  then  no  doubt  one 
will  pityingly  and  wretchedly  feel  that  the  inten- 
tion, after  all,  was  never  so  bad — only  the  stupidity 
constitutional  and  fatal.    That  is  truly ^ the  dismal 
reflection,  and  on  which  you  touch,  that  if  anything 
very  bad  docs  happen  to  the  country,  there  isn't 
anything  like  the  French  intelligence  to  react — 
with  the  flannelled  fool  at  the  wicket,  the  muddied 
oaf  and  tutti  quanti,  representing  so  much  of  our 
preferred  intelligence.     However,  let  me  pull  up 
with  the  thought  that  when  I  am  reduced  to — or 
have  come  to  — quoting  Kipling  for  argument, 


070  U!/JL  J..IVIAO     WJL'      lini^iV  I.      UJVlU.ua 

Ihoi'c  may  ho  .something  Ihe  matter  with  my  con- 
clusion. One  cim  hut  -so  distressfully  wait  and  so 
wonderingly  watch. 

I  am  .sorry  lo  hi'iir  tliat  llio  great  London  revelry 
and  devilry  (evt-n  if  you  have  had  more  of  tho 
aide-wind  Elian  of  the  eurreuL  itself)  has  left  you 
so  consciously  spent  and  wire,  Von  win  do  with 
so  imii'h  more  of  the  eurrenl,  at  any  rate,  than  1 
have  ever  been  ahle  lo,  tlmt  it  alVccls  me  as  sad  and 
wrong  Hint  that  of  itself  shouldn't  bu  Nomelhiug  of 
a  guarantee,  Jtut  if  there  must  he  more  drawing 
together  perhaps  we  shall  blessedly  find  that  wo 
ean  all  more  help  eneh  other.  I  quite  see  your  point 
in  taking  either  tho  grand  or  the  petty  tour  just 
now  not  at  all  for  granted,  and  greally  hope  that 
if  you  circulate  in  this  country  Nome  Illful  tide,  will 
hear  you  to  this  quarter-  though  I  confess  that 
when  I  think  of  Liu:  cntnfMrntiw  public  entertain- 
incut  on  which  you  would  so  have  to  throw  yourself 
t  blush  to  bi-ckon  you  on.  I  find  myself  quite 
offensively  complacent  in  the*  conditions  about  the 

established  simplicity  of  my  own  life I've  not 

"done"  anything  for  HO  long,  and  have  been  given 
over  lo  such  sparcncss  and  bareness,  that  I  look 
privation  in  the  face  an  a  very  familiar  friend. 
YtiWN  all  faithfully  and  fearfully, 

JAMKN. 


VIII 

THE  WAII 
(1914-1916) 

THE  letters  that  follow  tell  the  story  of  Henry 
James's  life  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  in 
words  that  make  fill  others  superfluous.  The  tide 
of  emotion  on  which  lie  was  lifted  up  and  carried 
forward  was  such  as  he  only  could  describe;  and 
week  by  week,  in  scores  of  letters  to  friends  in 
England  and  France  and  America,  he  uttered  him- 
self on  behalf  of  those  who  felt  as  he  did,  but  who 
had  no  language  worthy  of  the  time.  To  all  who 
listened  to  him  in  those  days  it  must  have  seemed 
that  he  gave  us  what  we  lacked — a  voice;  there 
was  a  trumpet  note  in  it  that  was  heard  nowhere 
else  and  that  alone  rose  to  the  height  of  the  truth. 
For  a  while  it  was  as  though  the  burden  of  age  had 
slipped  from  him;  he  lived  in  the  lives  of  all  who 
were  acting  and  suffering — especially  of  the  young, 
who  acted  and  suffered  most.  His  spiritual  vigour 
l)ore  a  strain  that  was  the  greater  by  the  whole 
weight  of  his  towering  imagination;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  his  bodily  endurance  failed.  He 
died  resolutely  confident  of  the  victory  that  was 
still  so  far  off. 

lie  was  at  Rye  when  the  war  broke  out,  but 
he  very  soon  found  the  peace  of  the  country  in- 
tolerable. He  came  to  London,  to  be  within  the 
current  of  events,  and  remained  there  almost  un- 
interruptedly till  the  end.  His  days  were  filled 
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HI  UK!  IWUseS  CH   mentis,  HI  UH1  SUVeiS  US  |U!  Walked; 

wherem-  ho  rurt  them  flic  night  irresistibly  drew 
forth  liis  sympathy  ami  understanding  and  admira- 
tion. Clo.se  ul  hand,  in  Chelsea,  I  heir  was  a  centre 
for  UK;  entertainment  of  refugees  from  Helgium, 
and  for  these  he  was  aelive  in  ehnrity.  Another 
eause  in  wln'eh  In;  was  nuieh  engaged,  and  tit  wliieh 
he  eonlrilnilcd  help  of  more,  kinds  than  one,  was 
that  of  the,  Ameriean  Volunteer  Molor-Anihulawe. 
corps  in  Krance,  organised  hy  Hie  son  of  his  old 
friend  Charles  Kliot  Norton,  Kvcry  eontaet  with 
the,  meaning  of  war,  wliieh  no  hour  could  fail  to 
bring,  gave  an  almost  overpowering  surge  of  im- 
pressions, some  of  wliieh  passed  into  a  .series  of 
essays,  written  for  dillVn-nt  charitable  purposes 
and  now  eolleeted  in  Within  ////•  Ithn  (IDli)). 
Kven  heyoiid  all  Ihis  he  was  ultle  to  give  n.  certain 
amount  of  energy  to  other  Jileniry  work;  and  in- 
deed he  found  it  essential  to  eling'so  far  as  might 
he  to  the  steadying  eonliuuity  of  ereal'ion.  The 
Ivory  Tmver  hnd  l»  he  laid  aside  -it  was  impo.wiltlc 
to  helievi!  any  longer  in  a  modem  lletion,  Niipposed 
to  re|>re.senl  the  life  of  the  day,  whieh  the  greut 
eutastroplie  had  so  belied;  hut  he  took  up  The 
Sense  of  the  Past  again,  the  fanUsmal  nlory  lu;  had 
alwndnncd  for  its  di/lli'iilty  in  1(100— finding  its 
unreality  now  remote  enough  to  lie  heyoud  the 
reach  of  the  war.  He  also  began  u  Ihirll  volume 
of  rcminisecnees,  The  Middle  Years.  Work  of  one 
kind  or  another  was  pushed  forward  with  inereas- 
ing  effort  through  the  .summer  of  1UI/S,  the  last  (if 
his  writing  heiug  the  inlroduetioit  to  the  Lrltcrii 
from  America  of  Huprrt  Hrooke.  Ue  finished 
this,  and  spent  the  eve  of  his  hist  illness,  Deeem- 
hcr  1st,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  The  Sense  of 
the  Past,  intending  to  go  on  with  it  the  next 
morning. 


loyalty  to  the  cause  ot  me  Allies  Had  brought  him 
to  take  a  step  which  in  all  but  forty  years  of  life  in 
England  he  had  never  before  contemplated.  On 
July  26th,  1915,  he  became  naturalised  as  a  British 
subject.  The  letters  now  published  give  the  fullest 
expression  to  his  motives;  it  has  seemed  right  to  let 
them  do  so,  mingled  as  his  motives  were  with  many 
strains,  some  of  them  reactions  of  disappointment 
over  the  official  attitude  of  his  native  country  at 
that  time.  If  he  bad  lived  to  see  America  join 
the  Allies  he  would  have  had  the  deepest  joy  of 
his  life;  and  perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
his  relations  with  the  American  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don had  never  been  so  close  and  friendly  as  they 
became  during  those  last  months. 

On  the  morning  of  December  2nd  lie  had  a 
stroke,  presently  followed  by  another,  from  which 
lie  rallied  at  first,  but  which  bore  him  down  after 
not  many  days.  His  sister-in-law,  with  her  eldest 
son  and  daughter,  came  at  once  from  America  to 
be  with  him,  and  he  was  able  to  enjoy  their  com- 
pany. He  was  pleased,  too,  by  a  sign  of  welcome 
offered  to  him  in  his  new  citizenship.  Among  the 
New  Year  honours  there  was  announced  the  award 
to  him  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  insignia  were 
brought  to  his  bedside  by  Lord  Bryce,  a  friend  of 
many  years.  Through  the  following  weeks  he 
gradually  sank;  he  died  on  February  28th,  1916, 
within  two  months  of  his  seventy-third  birthday. 
His  body  was  cremated,  and  the  funeral  service 
held  at  Chelsea  Old  Church  on  March  3rd,  a  few 
yards  from  his  own  door  on  the  quiet  river-side. 


To  Jltwai'tl  ft  turf/in. 

Lamb  Mciusr,  Hyr, 
[  August  -Uli,'  l»I-lu| 

'Dearly  beloved  Howard  I 

L  Ihink  tint!  of  the  reasons  is  llwl  I  have 
HO  allowed  silrnec  and  Nrparalitm  In  ticntniulttlr— 
the  ciVnrl  of  breaking  through  I  he  muss  becomes 
in  that  ease  no  formidable;  the  mass  being  thus 
the  monstrous  mountain  (hu I.  blocks  up  Hie  fair 
scene  and  that  one  has  In  explain  away.  I.  mn 
engaged  in  that  elVort  at  the  present  moment, 
howcver—t  ntn  breaking  through  Hie  mass,  boring 
through  UK;  mountain,  1  fed,  as  1  put  pen  to 
|wpi'r~ nntl  this,  too,  Ihmigh  f.  dnn'l,  though  I 
shan't,  lluaigh  I  ean't  parlieitlarlv  "explain."  And 
why  itlntnld  I  treat  yon  at  this  timi1  of  day  -or,  to 
speak  liLerally,  of  night,  as  if  yon  bud  begun  sud- 
denly not  to  be  able  In  nndersland  without  a  vulgar 
demonstration  on  the.  lilacklmimlf  As  I  should 
never  dream  of  .resorting  to  that  mode  of  public 
proof  that  I  tenderly  and  nnabatedly  love  yon,  HO 
why  should  I  think  it  neeessary  In  chalk  it  np  there 
that  there  was,  all  those  strange  weeks  mid  months 
dnring  which  I  made,  you  no  sign,  an  absolute  I'H- 
cvilnhiHtf/  in  the  graceless  appearance  f  I  call 
them  .strange!  because  of  the  unnatural  face  that 
they  wear  to  me  now  hut  they  hud  at  the  lime 
the  deadliest  familiar  look;  tin-  look  of  all  lite  other 
parts  of  life  that  one  WHS  giving  up  and  doing 
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comparative  dismissability.  From  them  I  learned 
pel-force  at  last  to  avert  my  head,  whereas  there 
wasn't  a  moment  of  the  long  stretch  during  which 
I  never  either  wrote  or  wired  you  for  generous 
leave  to  come  down  to  tea  or  dinner  or  both,  there 
wasn't  a  moment  when  I  hadn't,  from  Chelsea  to 
Windsor,  my  eyes  fondly  fixed  on  you.  You 
seemed  rather  to  go  out  of  their  reach  when  I  was 
placed  in  some  pretended  assurance  that  you  had 
left  Qu'acre  for  Scotland,  hut  now  that  I  hear,  by 
some  equally  vague  voice  of  the  air,  that  you  are 
still  at  home — and  this  appears  more  confirmed  to 
me — I  have  you  intensely  before  me  again;  yes, 
and  so  vividly  that  I  even  make  you  out  as  some- 
times looking  at  me.  I  think  in  fact  it's  a  good 
•deal  the  magnanimous  sadness  I  so  catch  from 
you  that  makes  me  feel  to-night  how  little  longer 
I  can  bear  my  own  black  air  of  having  fallen  away 
while  I  yet  really  and  intensely  stick,  and  therefore 
get  on  the  way  to  you  again,  so  far  as  this  will 
take  me. 

It  will  soon  be  three  weeks  since  I  came  back 
here  from  Chelsea — which  I  was  capable  of  leav- 
ing, yes,  without  having  made  you  a  sign.  It  was 
a  case,  dearest  Howard,  of  the  essential  inevita- 
bility— the  mark  you  yourself  must  in  these  days 
so  .recognise  in  all  your  omissions  and  frustrations, 
all  your  lapses  from  the  mortal  act.  Even  you 
must  have  to  know  them  so  on  your  own  part — • 
and  you  must  feel  them  just  to  have  to  be  as  they 
are  (and  as  you  are.)  That  was  the  way  the  like 
things  had  to  be  with  me — as  /  was;  and  it's  to 
insult  our  long  and  perfect  understanding  not  to 
feel  that  you  have  treasures  of  the  truest  interpre- 
tation of  everything  whatever  in  our  common  con- 
dition. Oh  how  I  so  want  at  last,  all  the  same,  to 
have  a  direct  word  or  two  from  your  blest  self  on 
your  own  share  of  that  community  1  I  have  ques- 
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show  you  art:  making-  -  Imt  til'  course,  1  admit, 
diejk'd  no  weird  cif  any  real  value.  Kive  words  of 
your  own  articulation  •••''}'  which  1  mean  Ne.rulchc.s 
of  your  own  pen-  will  go  further  wilh  me  than 
any  amount  of  roundabout  twaddle.  I.  hear  of 
predatory  loose  women  quartered  upon  yon  again 
— and  1  groan  in  my  fur-oft  pain',  especially  when 
1  rellcet  llutt  Ihrir  fatuous  account  would  ho  that 
you  were  in  health  and  joy  (milt*  exactly  by  reason 
of  liieiu.  1  think  the.  great  |>uhlie  hlaeknc.s.s  most 
of  all  makes  me  .send  onl  HUN  .signal  tu  you  an  if 
I  were  lighting  the  twinkle  of  a  taper  to  .set  over 
agaiu.st  you  in  my  window. 

Aitf/itNl.  nth.  The  taper  went  out  la.st  night,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  now  kindle  it  again  to  a  very  fertile 
ray— for  il'.s  vain  to  try  (o  talk  as  if  one  weren't 
living  hi  a  nighlmitre.  of  Hie  deepest  dye.  .How 
can  what  to  going  on  not  he  to  one  as  u  huge  horror 
of  blackuessf  Of  course,  that  in  what  it  is  to  you, 
deare.st  Howard,  even  an  it  in  lo  your  infinitely 
HK'keiu'd  indittT  of  Ihese  lines,  'l^he  jdunge  of 
civilisation  into  this  ahy.sH  of  blond  antf  darkucN.q 
hy  Hit:  wanton  feat  of  those  two  infamous  auto- 
crats IN  u  thing  that  HO  gives  away  tine  whole  long 
age  during  which  we  have  mipposed  the  world  lo 
he,  with  whatever  ahaU-ment,  gradually  bettering, 
that  to  have  Lo  take  it  all  now  for  what  the  treach- 
erous years  were  all  the  while  really  making  for 
and  weaning  to  too  tragic,  for  any  words,  Hut 
one's  rellectionfl  don't  really  licnr  heing  uttered  — 
at  leant  we  each  make  them  enough  for  our  indi- 
vidual HelvcH  and  I  didn't  mean  lo  xmoLhcr  you 
under  mine  in  addition  to  your  own.  .  .  . 

'Hut  good»tu'ghl.  again  my  lump  now  is  mmftcd 
out.  TIiivis  I  mentioned  lo  you  thai  I  am  not  here 
alone?-- -having  wilh  me  my  niece  Vcguy  and  her 
younger  brother— -both  "eaught"  for  the  time,  in 


able,  to  bear  their  poor  old  appalled  Uncle  the 
kindest  company  —  very  much  the  same  sort  us 
William  bears  you.  I  embrace  you,  and  him  too, 
and  am  ever  your  faithfullest  old 

H.  J. 


To  Henri/  James,  junior. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  6th,  1914. 
Dearest  Harry, 

.  .  .  Everything  is  of  the  last  abnormalism 
now,  and  no  convulsion,  no  historic  event  of  any 
such  immensity  can  ever  have  taken  place  in  such 
a  turn-over  of  a  few  hours  and  with  such  a  meas- 
ureless rush  —  the  whole  tiling1  being,  in  other 
words,  such  an  unprecedented  combination  of  size 
and  suddenness.  There  has  never  surely,  since 
the  world  began,  been  any  suddenness  so  big,  so 
instantly  mobilised,  any  more  than  there  has  been 
an  equal  enormity  so  sudden  (if,  after  all,  that  can 
be  called  sudden,  or  more  than  comparatively  so, 
which,  it  is  now  clearly  visible,  had  been  brewing 
in  the  councils  of  the  two  awful  Kaisers  from  a 
good  while  back.)  The  entrance  of  this  country 
into  the  fray  has  been  supremely  inevitable — never  1 1 

doubt  for  an  instant  of  that;  up  to  a  few  short  days  s 

ago  she  was  still  multiplying  herself  over  Europe, 
in  the  magnificent  energy  and  pertinacity  of  Ed- 
ward Grey,  for  peace,  and  nothing  but  peace,  in 
any  way  in  which  he  could  by  any  effort  or  any 
service  help  to  preserve  it;  and  has  now  only  been 
beaten  by  what  one  can  only  call  the  huge  im- 
morality, the  deep  conspiracy  for  violence,  for 
violence  and  wrong,  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Ger- 
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i  mm    Kmpcrors,      Till    the   .solemnly   guaranteed 
neutrality  of  Ilclgiuin  was  three  or  i'nur  days  ago 
deliberately  violated  by  tiernmny,  in  defiance  of 
every  right,  in  her  IVnu-iuus  push  In  gel  til  Knmcc 
liy  UiuL  It-list   rm-lillrd  way,  wr  Mill  hung  in  UK: 
ImlniU'i:  here;  but  M-ilh  that  no  "balance"  was  any 
longer  possible,  ntul  the  impulse  In  participate  In 
the   utmost  in   re.si.sianee.  and   mli'i'M   licnuiiu  as 
iiimuinuuiN  and  us  NWirpiug  a  thing  in  the  Ilnnso 
of  C'uiiininii.s  and  tlii'iuighnul  Ihc  lain!  an  it  Ls  jtossi- 
bli*  ti>  coiKvivt'.    Thai  is  Hit-  one  liglit,  as  nnu  may 
rail  it.  in  MI  nuu-li  jtirkt'iiing  blat-knt'SN     Uial  in  an 
bour,  bcir,  all  bmu'lu-N  inslunlly  liralrd,  all  dm- 
Hitinw   dro[i[K'd,    the    Irish    dissrnsinn,    on    which 
Clt-rniany  had  m>  dearly  t'tumlnl,  dried  np  in  a 
night— HO  that  there  is  «l  once  llie  must  .striking 
and  inteiv.sling  Hpt-clarle  of  milled  purpose,     Knr 
myself,  1  draw  a  long  bmdh  thai  we  are  not  to 
have;  faih'd   I^rnnec  or  hhirked  any  .shadow  itf  a 
single  din!  of  the  implicntfami  of  llm  KnLenlr;  fur 
lh«  rcHHein  that,  we  go  in  only  under  the  last  t-nin- 
iJidsitui,  and  with  cleaner  bands  Iban  we  have  ever 
Iind,  I  lliink,  in  any  Hiieh  matter  M'IUT  .such  inallt-rH 
were.     (Vou  NCC  how  I  talk  of  "we"  and  "nnr"    * 
which  w  HO  alwolnlely  instinctive  and   irrcNiwliblo 
with  nut  thai  t  Hlnndd  feel  quite  uhjcel  if  I  didn'tl) 
However  [  don't  want,  for  today,  In  dis(|uisitinnisi! 
on  tluH  great  public-  trouble,  but  only  to  give  you 
our  pd'Hoiial  news  in  the  midst  of  it-   fitr  it'«  aston- 
ishing in  bow  few  day*  we  have  jinn  jcd  int(»  tho 
SOUNU  of  briny  in  the  midst  of  it.    Kng  and  and  the 
Continent  arc  at  the  present  hour  full  of  hung- 
up and  fltramled  AiiicricaiiH-— those  unable  to  get 
home  nnd  walling  for  some  re-e.HlaMishmml  of 
violently   interrupted   tralllc.  ,  .  .  Itnl  ^ood-liyc, 
dearest  Harry,  now.     IL'«  a  great  blenstng  to  he 
abli!  to  write  you  under  thin  aid  In  lucidity  -il'N  in 
fact  everything,  HO  T  shall  keep  ill  it,     I  hope  llie 
American  receipt  of  news  IH  getting  organised  on 


LU  yuur  jyiutner 
and  believe  me  your  devotedest  old  Uncle, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  8th,  1914. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sutro, 

I  have  your  good  letter,  but  how  impossible 
it  seems  to  speak  of  anything  before  one  speaks  of 
the  tremendous  public  matter — and  then  how  im- 
possible to  speak  of  anything  after!  But  here  goes 
for  poor  dear  old  George  Sand  and  her  ancient 
prattle  (heaven,  forgive  me  I)  to  the  extent  that  of 
course  that  autobiography  (it  is  a  nice  old  set!) 
does  in  a  manner  notify  one  that  it's  going  to  be 
frank  and  copious,  veracious  and  vivid,  only  dur- 
ing all  its  earlier  part  and  in  respect  to  the  non- 
intimate  things  of  the  later  prime  of  its  author,  and 
to  stand  off  as  soon  as  her  personal  plot  began  to 
thicken.  You  see  it  was  a  book  written  in  middle 
life,  not  in  old  age,  and  the  "thick"  things,  the 
thickest,  of  her  remarkable  past  were  still  then  very 
close  behind  her.  But  as  an  autobiography  of  the 
beginnings  and  earlier  maturities  of  life  it's  indeed 
finer  and  jollier  than  anything  there  is. 

Yes,  how  your  loss,  for  the  present,  of  Nohant 
is  swept  away  on  the  awful  tide  of  the  Great  In- 
terruption 1  This  last  is  as  mild  a  name  for  the 
hideous  matter  as  one  can  consent  to  give — and  I 
confess  I  live  under  the  blackness  of  it  as  under  a 
funeral  pall  of  our  murdered  civilization.  I  say 
"for  the  present"  about  Nohant,  and  you,  being 
young  and  buoyant,  will  doubtless  pick  up  lost 
opportunities  in  some  incalculable  future;  but  that 
time  looks  to  me  as  the  past  already  looks — I  mean 
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\VlueyN;  (iiM'uiiiic  t  it  u  mid 
lunik1,  helun^ing  to  annUier  life  ami  nnnlher  pla 
I  liiul  it  Mii'h  u  mistake  nit  my  imn  purl  In  It 
lived  on  when,  like  other  .saner  nittl  .safer  urr» 
J  mi^hl  perfectly  have  mil  iulo  this  unspeaki 
givr-awiiy  uf  tin-  whnlr  fiwil's  (inrmlisc  uf  niir  |i 
It  tlirnw.s  hark  wi  livitl  a  li^hl  thh  was  wluil 
writ1  fid  furully  wnrkiiifc  f"r!  My  11^'''^  IUTIVH 
Ni'iirrt'ly  htniul  it,  antl  1  tu-ar  up  luit  a.i  1  ran, 
dip  my  IWM-.  t>r  Ivy  it»,  iutu  Uir  inkju»t  us  oflvi 
I  can;  l»ut  il'^  as  if  thrrt-  wrrr  iui  ink  Ihnv,  ai 
takr  il  out  MiH'llinK  Kiuipowelrr,  Duelling  l>li 
as  hard  as  it  did  la-fun*.  Ami  yi-l  I  krrp  al  il 
iiu*an  lu;  fur  (tell  Alfred  fur  Inn  own  runum 
mt'iit  and  prt-Uy  u  nnr  as  I  am  tn  riiruuraj 
that  I  liuld  \vt-  fan  .still,  hr  and  I,  mnkr  a  1 
civili'/atiun,  I  lit*  iukpul  aiding.  <*vrn  whrn 
I'liiink.K  of  il,  armind  \\tt  go  ilmvn  intu  Ihr  ahy; 
and  that  Hit-  prt-Hri'Vutinn  uf  it  depends  njiun 
^uinK  on  making  il  in  uniU*  of  everylliin^  and 
ting  ti^hl  imd  mil  elinekin^  up  wherefure,  a 
all,  rh'i'  the  uld  delusitm  and  fill  a^aiu  the  Jlnv 
Htyhigraph  fur  I  mil  mirr  Alfred  writes  ' 
tint*.  .  .  .  The  afternoons  and  the  lupn-ls  here 
int'on^rnon.ily  lovely  and  MI  musl  he  yt 
l'H^uuiliiiglilnmv,  mid  I  am  most  truly  yt 
dcnr  Mr«.  SutrtJ, 

HK.VUV  JAMI- 
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To  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  10th,  1914. 
Dearest  Rhodat 

It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  but  an  absolute 
truth  that  even  if  I  had  not  received  your  very 
welcome  and  sympathetic  script  I  should  be  writ- 
ing to  you  this  day,  I  have  been  on  the  very  edge 
of  it  for  the  last  week — so  had  my  desire  to  make 
you  a  sign  of  remembrance  and  participation  come 
to  a  head;  and  verily  I  must — or  may — almost 
claim  that  this  all  but  "crosses"  with  your  own. 
The  only  blot  on  our  unanimity  is  that  it's  such  an 
unanimity  of  woe.  Black  and  hideous  to  me  is  the 
tragedy  that  gathers,  and  I'm  sick  beyond  cure  to 
have  lived  on  to  see  it.  You  and  I,  the  ornaments 
of  our  generation,  should  have  been  spared  this 
wreck  of  our  belief  that  through  the  long  years  we 
had  seen  civilization  grow  and  the  worst  become 
impossible.  The  tide  that  bore  us  along  was  then 
all  the  while  moving  to  this  as  its  grand  Niagara — 
yet  what  a,  blessing  we  didn't  know  it.  It  seems 
to  me  to  undo  everything,  everything  that  was  ours, 
m  the  most  horrible  retroactive  way — but  I  avert 
my  face  from  the  monstrous  scene  I — you  can  hate 
it  and  blush  for  it  without  my  help ;  we  can  each  do 
enough  of  that  by  ourselves.  The  country  and  the 
season  here  are  of  a  beauty  of  peace,  and  loveliness 
of  light,  and  summer  grace,  that  make  it  incon- 
ceivable that  just  across  the  Channel,  blue  as  paint 
today,  the  fields  of  France  and  Belgium  are  being, 
or  about  to  be,  given  up  to  unthinkable  massacre 
and  misery.  One  is  ashamed  to  admire,  to  enjoy, 
to  take  any  of  the  normal  pleasure,  and  the  huge 
shining  indifference  of  Nature  strikes  a  chill  to  the 
heart  and  makes  me  wonder  of  what  abysmal 


suosumuai  green  voumie,  ny  tin  auniiniiue  cmmcni 
haiitl,  which  our  hostess  had  just  read  with  .such  a 
plow  of  Hulisi'iu-litiu  that  she,  ovcrlUiwcd  into  easy 
lending,  I  congratulate,  ywi  (in  having  securely 
put  it  forth  before  this  grout  distraction  was  upon 
us- -for  I  am  utterly  pulled  up  in  llio  midst  of  a 
rival  cll'ort  by  finding  that  iny  jolt  won't  at  all 
consent  to  he  dune  in  the  faee  of  it.  The  picture 
of  little  private  adventures  Himply  fades  away  he- 
fore  the  great  public,  I  take  great  eomfurt  in  the 
presence  til1  my  two  ynnng  etnujmnituiH,  and  ahove 
all  in  having  eanght  my  nephew  hy  the  oonL-tail 
only  jimt  HH  he  was  hlandly  starting  for  the  con- 
tinent on  Ang.  1st.  Poor  Margaret  Fuy.stin  is 
trapped  Honiewhere  in  Kranee  .she  htwiitf/  llien 
Htarted,  though  not  for  Germany,  bles.sedly;  and 
we  remain  wholly  without  news  of  her.  IVggy 
mid  Aleck  have  four  or  five  near  maternal  relatives 
lost  in  (Jermany  though  as  Americans  they  may 
fare  a  little  less  dreadfully  there  than  if  they  were 
Knglish.  And  I  have  muncrouH  friends  we  all 
have,  haven't  wef  inacec.ssihle  and  unimaginable 
there;  it's  becoming  mi  anguish  to  think  of  them. 
NevertheleKH  T  do  believe  thai  we  ntmll  be  ngain 
gathered  into  a  blessed  little  Chelsea  drawing- 
room  it  will  be  like  the  reopening  of  the  salon*, 
HO  irrepre.ssihly,  after  the  French  revolution,  So 
oidy  .sit  tight,  and  invoke  your  heroic  soul,  dear 
Ithodii,  and  believe  me  more  than  ever  ail-faith- 
fully your.4, 

Id'.N'UY  JAMKS. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  19th,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  lias  come — and  may 
this  reach  you  as  directly,  though  it  probably  won't. 
No,  I  won't  make  it  long — the  less  that  the  irrele- 
vance of  all  remark,  the  utter  extinction  of  every- 
thing, in  the  face  of  these  immensities,  leaves  me 
as  "all  silent  and  all  damned"  as  you  express  that 
it  leaves  you.  I  find  it  the  strangest  state  to  have 
lived  on  and  on  for — and  yet,  with  its  wholes  die 
annihilation,  it  ift  somehow  life.  Mary  Cadwal  is 
admirably  here — interesting  and  vivid  and  helpful 
to  the  last  degree,  and  Bessie  Lodge  and  her  hoy 
had  the  heavenly  beauty,  this  afternoon,  to  come 
down  from  town  (by  train  s'entend)  rien  que  for 
tea — she  even  sneakingly  went  first  to  the  inn  for 
luncheon — and  was  off  again  by  5.30,  nobly  kind 
and  beautiful  and  good.  (She  sails  in  the  Olympic 
with  her  aunt  on  Saturday.)  Mary  C.  gives  me  a 
sense  of  the  interest  of  your  Paris  which  makes  me 
understand  how  it  must  attach  you — how  it  would 
attach  me  in  your  place.  Infinitely  thrilling  and 
touching  such  a  community  with  the  so  all-round 
incomparable  nation.  I  feel  on  my  side  an  im- 
mense community  here,  where  the  tension  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  to  which  we  feel  engaged — • 
in  other  words  up  to  the  chin,  up  to  the  eyes,  if 
necessary.  Life  goes  on  after  a  fashion,  but  I  find 
it  a  nightmare  from  which  there  is  no  waking  save 
by  sleep.  I  go  to  sleep,  as  if  I  were  dog-tired  with 
action — yet  feel  like  the  chilled  vicillards  in  the 
old  epics,  infirm  and  helpless  at  home  with  the 
women,  while  the  plains  are  ringing  with  battle. 
The  season  here  is  monotonously  magnificent — 
and  we  look  inconceivably  off  across  the  blue  chan- 


nel,  the  lovely  rim,  toward  the  nearness  of  the 
horrors  th.it  are  in  perpetration  just  beyond.  .  ,  . 
I  manage  myself  to  try  to  "work"- — even  if  I  had, 
after  experiment,  to  give  up  trying  to  make  cer- 
tain little  fantoches  and  their  private  adventure 
tenir  debout.  They  are  Jaid  by  on  the  shelf — the 
private  adventure  so  utterly  blighted  by  the  pub- 
lic; but  I  have  got  hold  of  something  else,  and  I 
find  the  effort  of  concentration  to  some  extent  an 
antidote.  Apropos  of  which  I  thank  you  immense- 
ly for  D'Annunxio's  frenchificd  ode — a  -wondrous 
and  magnificent  thing  in  its  kind,  even  if  running 
too  much — for  my  "taste" — to  the  vituperative  and 
the  exeerational.  The  Latin  Renascence  mustn't 
be  too  much  for  and  by  that — for  which  its  facile 
resources  are  so  great.  ,  .  .  What's  magnificent  to 
me  in  the  French  themselves  at  this  moment  is  their 
lapse  of  expression.  .  .  .  May  this  not  Fail  of  you  I 
I  am  your  ail-faithfully  tender  and  true  old 

II.  J. 

To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  22nd,  1914 
Dearest  Lucy, 

I  have,  I  know,  been  quite  portentously 
silent — your  brief  card  of  distress  to-night  (Satur- 
day p.m. — )  makes  me  feel  it — but  you  on  your 
side  will  also  have  felt  the  inevitability  of  this 
absence  of  mere  vain  and  vague  remark  in  the 
presence  of  such  prodigious  realities.  My  over- 
whelmed sense  of  them  has  simply  left  me  nothing 
to  say — the  rupture  with  all  the  blest  old  propor- 
tion of  things  has  been  so  complete  and  utter,  and 
I've  felt  as  if  most  of  my  friends  (from  very  few 
of  whom  I  have  heard  at  all)  were  so  wrapped  in 
gravities  and  dignities  of  silence  that  it  wasn't  fair 
to  write  to  them  simply  to  make  them  write.  And 
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so  it  has  gone-the  whole  thing  defying  expression 
so  that  one  lias  just  stared  at  the  horror  and 
watched  it  grow.  But  I  am  not  writing  now,  dear- 
est  old  friend,  to  express  either  alarm  or  despair— 
and  tins  mainly  by  reason  of  there  being  so  high  a 
decency  in  not  doing  so.  I  hate  not  to  possess  my 
soul—and  oh  I  should  like,  while  I  am  about  that, 
to  possess  yours  for  you  too.  One  doesn't  possess 
one  s  soul  unless  one  squares  oneself  a  good  deal,  in 
fact  very  hard  indeed,  fov  the  purpose;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  one  succeeds  that  means  preparation, 
and  preparation  means  confidence,  and  confidence 
means  force,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  need  go  for 
the  moment.  Your  few  words  express  a  bad  ap- 
prehension which  I  don't  -share— and  which  even 
our  straight  outlook  here  over  the  blue  channel 
of  all  these  amazing  days,  toward  the  unthinkable 
horrors  of  its  almost  other  edge,  doesn't  make  me 
share.  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  he  "here" — with  us  generally— because 
I  don't  believe— I  don't  admit — that  anything  so 
abject  as  the  allowance  of  it  by  our  overwhelming 
Fleet,  in  conditions  making  it  so  tremendously 
difficult  for  them  {the  G.'s),  is  in  the  least  con- 
ceivable. Things  are  not  going  to  be  so  easy  for 
them  as  that — however  uneasy  they  may  be  for 
ourselves.  I  insist  on  a  great  confidence — I  culti- 
vate it  as  resolutely  as  I  can,  and  if  we  were  only 
nearer  together  I  think  I  should  he  able  to  help  you 
to  some  of  the  benefit  of  it.  I  have  been  very 
thankful  to  be  on  this  spot  all  these  days — I  mean 
in  this  sympathetic  little  old  house,  which  has  some- 
how assuaged  in  a  manner  the  nightmare.  One 
invents  arts  for  assuaging  it — of  which  some  work 
better  than  others.  The  great  sore  sense  I  find  the 
futility  of  talk — about  the  cataclysm:  this  is  so  im- 
possible that  I  can  really  almost  talk  about  other 
things!  .  .  .  I  urn  supposing  you  see  a  goodish 
many  people  —  since  one  hears  that  there  are  so 


many  in  town,  and  I  am  glad  for  you  of  that:  soli- 
tude in  these  conditions  being  grim,  even  if  society 
is  bleak  I  I  try  to  read  and  I  rather  succeed,  and 
also  even  to  write,  and  find  the  effort  of  it  greatly 
pays.  Lift  up  your  heart,  dearest  friend — I  be- 
lieve we  shall  meet  to  embrace  and  look  back  and 
tell  each  other  bow  appallingly  interesting  the 
whole  thing  "was."  I  gather  in  all  of  you  right 
affectionately  and  am  yours,  in  particular,  dearest 
Lucy,  so  stoutly  and  tenderly, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  William  James,  junior. 

Dictated, 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  31st,  1914. 

Dearest  Bill, 

Very  blest  to  me  this  morning,  and  very 
blest  to  Peggy  and  Aleck  and  me,  your  momentous 
and  delightful  cable.  I  don't  know  that  we  are 
either  of  us  much  versed  in  the  weight  of  babies, 
but  we  have  strong  and,  I  find,  unanimous  views 
about  their  sex,  which  your  little  adventurer  into 
this  world  of  woe  has  been  so  good  as  gracefully  to 
meet.  We  are  all  three  thoroughly  glad  of  the 
nephew  in  him,  if  only  because  of  being  glad  of 
the  little  brother.  We  are  convinced  that  that's 
the  way  his  parents  feel,  and  I  hope  the  feeling  is' 
so  happy  a  one  for  Alice  as  to  be  doing  her  all 
sorts  of  good.  Admirable  the  "all  well"  of  your 
cable;  may  it  go  straight  on  toward  better  and 
better.  .  .  . 

Our  joy  in  your  good  news  is  the  only  gleam 
of  anything  of  the  sort  with  which  we  have  been 
for  a  long  time  visited;  as  an  admirable  letter  from 
you  to  Aleck,  which  he  read  me  last  night,  seemed 
to  indicate  (more  than  anything  we  have  yet  had 
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from  home)  some  definite  impression  of.  Yes  in- 
deed, we  are  steeped  in  the  very  air  of  anxieties 
and  horrors — and  they  all  seem,  where  we  are 
situated,  so  little  far  away.  I  have  written  two  or 
three  times  to  Harry,  and  also  to  your  Mother, 
since  leaving  London,  and  Peggy  and  Aleck  in 
particular  have  had  liberal  responses  from  each. 
But  those  received  up  to  now  rather  suggest  a 
failure  quite  to  grasp  the  big  black  realities  of  the 
whole  case  roundabout  us  far  and  near.  The  War 
blocks  out  of  course — for  that  you  have  realised — 
every  other  object  and  question,  every  other  think- 
ability,  in  life;  and  I  needn't  tell  you  what  a  strain 
it  all  is  on  the  nerves  and  the  faith  of  a  poor  old 
damaged  septuagenarian  uncle.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  the  way  that  every  interest  and 
every  connection  that  seemed  still  to  exist  up  to 
exactly  a  month  ago  has  been  as  annihilated  as  if  it 
had  never  lifted  a  head  in  the  world  at  all,  ... 
That  isn't,  with  reflection,  so  far  as  one  can  "calm- 
ly" reflect,  all  that  I  see;  on  the  contrary  there  is 
a  way  of  looking  at  what  is  taking  place  that  is 
positively  helpful,  or  almost,  when  one  can  con- 
centrate on  it  at  all — which  is  difficult.  I  mean  the 
view  that  the  old  systematic  organisation  and  con- 
secration of  such  forces  as  are  now  let  loose,  of 
their  unspeakable  infamy  and  insanity,  is  under- 
going such  a  triumphant  exhibition  in  respect  to 
the  loathsomeness  and  madness  of  the  same,  that 
it  is  what  we  must  all  together  be  most  face  to  face 
with  when  the  actual  blackness  of  the  smoke  shall 
have  cleared  away.  But  I  can't  go  into  that  now, 
any  more  than  I  can  make  this  letter  long,  dearest 
Bill  and  dearest  Alice,  or  can  say  anything  just 
now  in  particular  reference  to  what  is  happening. 
,  .  .  You  get  in  Boston  probably  about  as  much 
news  as  we  do,  for  this  is  enormously,  and  quite 
justly,  under  control  of  the  authorities,  and  noth- 
ing reaches  us  but  what  is  in  the  interest  of  opera- 
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lions,  prmiulions,  wry  kind  of  puhlir  dispnsili 
niul  eiiiisidmilinn,  fur  tin-  iluy  and  Imur.  Tl 
country  is  making  im  rnoiinnus  i-IVurl  MI  far 
its  Kln-l  is  oHurrnrd  a  triumphantly  powerful  a 
Micerssful  un*",  ami  Ilirre  U  u  jjmil  dral  mure  of  t 
i-U'iirt  In  i-uiw.  Utni^lily  ,s|H-Hkin>r.  tlrrnuuiy,  i 
luriisfly  jirrpnrcil  and  wilh  the  Iti^rsl  UKmin 
puwt'i'  t-vrr  kimwii  mi  t-firlh,  IIHS  htukril  lirr  all 
u  I'ulnssal  uiislaiiKhl,  unit  yrt  is  far  t'vrn  yrl  frt 
having  dmu'  wilh  it  what  .shr  hrlirvnl  sht-  win: 
in  Ihr  liiiH-i  t»r  on  h«\in^  il"m-  it  nx  ,nhr  llr.it  i 
l.  The  linrrtT.s  nl'  tin-  rriirilixiim  tif  11 
lllr  ^rnrriil  (llrttt'ity  i'f  tin*  Kiiinrl-'H  llii-lliu. 
huvt-u'L  rvru  yt-l  rnlirrly  nxuili'il,  atul  Ihrrr  i 
flmm't'H  imt  itu'iiiiMitrriililt**  «'*TII  while  I  w  ri 
thai  lliry  wnn't  rnlirrly  avail;  lliat  i-s  that  trrh 
tiling  imiy  .still  hnpprn  t>»  prrvrnl  Ihnu.  Itul 
IN  nil  fur  tin*  tumnriiL  trrmrinl"U-»ly  ilark  nml  mvf 
AVc  kiwi  t»f  luulilh-  titpfrlht-r  hrn*  nml  try  to  Ir 
tnir  lives  in  Mirh  snutll  iti^nity  iiiul  pirly  n-*  wr  nn 
,  ,  ,  Mnrr  ami  nmrr  i°»  il  ;i  hig  fiirt  in  llir  ruin?. 
piihlir  .silnalinn  tlial  Clt-rnirtny  in  iiliM»lutr|y  liH-ts 
up  at  liiit  in  a  mnritimr  \vuy.  with  all  Ihr  M 
K\vi*pt  tif  lirr  rvrry  \risrl  uf  mtiunrrrr.  Shr  v 
pciirs  tuiw  alisululrly  mrkrili  lirr  mninirrrr  » 
tMiiiiiiuuiifaliniiN  (It-ail  an  a  dntiniMtl,  ami  thr  lliit 
activity  in  niiiliitiirlH-il  pu^vs^init  nf  Ihr  M-ns.  T 

hy  U*Hr  i*<  »tl  rlinriimil1*  M-rvirr,  an  iinmruMirA 
ftiul  lluully  ilrU-nniintul  our,  Mtrrty,  rciulrrcil 
this  t'liunlrv  tn  Ihr  Alliri.     Hul  iifl«-r  hnn^in^;  tn 
tlrnr^hl  Alice  ever  .**<»  hh-^in^ly  a^nin,  and  tirkli 
the  new  littlr  infant  phrnnnii'ii'iii  with  a  mt\v  t\\\ 
praclihcd  old   alVrrliniml*'   HUM*,    I    nnitl    pull 
mul  ho  just,  tlcitrfil  Hill,  y*i»r  nwn  nH 


II. 
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To  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

August  aist,  1914,. 
Dearest  L.  C. 

I  am  reduced  again,  you  see,  to  this  aid  to 
correspondence,  which  I  feel  myself  indeed  for- 
tunate to  possess,  under  the  great  oppression  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  It  makes  re- 
cuperation doubly  difficult  in  case  of  recurrence  of 
old  ailments,  and  I  have  been  several  days  in  bed 
with  a  renewed  kick  of  the  virus  of  my  dismal  long 
illness  of  1910-11  and  am  on  my  feet  to-day  for 
the  first  time.  Fortunately  I  know  better  how  to 
deal  with  it  now,  and  with  a  little  time  I  come 
round.  But  it  leaves  me  heavy-fingered.  One  is 
heavy-every  thing,  for  that  matter,  amid  these  hor- 
rors— over  which  I  won't  and  can't  expatiate,  and 
hang  and  pore.  That  way  madness  lies,  and  one 
must  try  to  economise,  and  riot  disseminate,  one's 
forces  of  resistance — to  the  prodigious  public  total 
of  which  I  think  we  can  each  of  us,  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  individually,  and  however  obscurely,  con- 
tribute. To  this  end,  very  kindly,  don't  send  me 
on  newspapers — I  very  particularly  beseech  you; 
it  seems  so  to  suggest  that  you  imagine  us  living  in 
privation  of,  or  indifference  to  them:  which  is  some- 
how such  a  sorry  image.  We  are  drenched  with 
them  and  live  up  to  our  neck  in  them;  all  the  Lon- 
don morning  ones  by  8  a.m.,  and  every  scrap  of 
an  evening  one  by  about  0.40  p.m.  AVe  see  the 
former  thus  at  exactly  the  same  hour  we  should 
in  town,  and  the  last  forms  in  which  the  latter 
appear  very  little  more  belatedly.  They  are  not 


just  now  very  exhilarating — but  I  can  only  take 
things  m  in  waiting  silence — bracing  myself  un- 
utterably, and  holding  on  somehow  (though  to  God 
knows  what!)  in  presence  of  perpetrations  so  gra- 
tuitously and  infamously  hideous  as  the  destruction 
of  Louvain  and  its  accompaniments,  for  which  I 
can't  believe  there  won't  be  a  tremendous  clay  of 
reckoning.  Frederic  Harrison's  letter  in  to-day's 
"Times"  will  have  been  as  much  a  relief  to  my 
nerves  and  yours,  and  to  those  of  millions  of  others, 
as  to  his  own  splendidly  fine  old  inflamed  ones; 
meaning  by  nerves  everything  that  shall  most  for- 
midably clamour  within  us  for  the  recorded  execra- 
tion of  history.  I  find  this  more  or  less  helpless 
assisting  at  the  so  long-drawn-out  martyrdom  of 
the  admirable  little  Belgium  the  very  intensest  part 
of  one's  anguish,  and  my  one  support  in  it  is  to  lose 
myself  in  dreams  and  visions  of  what  must  be  done 
eventually,  with  real  imagination  and  magnanim- 
ity, and  above  all  with  real  material  generosity,  to 
help  her  unimaginable  lacerations  to  heal.  The 
same  inscrutable  irony  of  ethereal  pence  and  se- 
renity goes  on  shedding  itself  here  from  the  face 
of  nature,  who  has  "turned  out"  for  us  such  a 
summer  of  blandncss  and  beauty  as  would  have 
been  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  still  goes  on, 
though  of  course  we  should  be  glad  of  more  rain; 
but  occasional  downfalls  even  of  that  heavenly  dew 
haven't  quite  failed  us,  and  more  of  it  will  very 
presumably  now  come.  There  is  no  one  here  in 
particular  for  me  to  tell  you  of,  and  if  it  weren't 
that  Peggy  is  with  me  I  should  be  pretty  high  and 
dry  in  the  matter  of  human  converse  and  contact. 
She  intensely  prefers  to  remain  with  me  for  the 
present — and  if  she  should  have  to  leave  I  think  I 
on  my  side  should  soon  after  have  to  return  to  my 
London  perch;  finding  as  I  do  that  almost  absolute 
solitude  under  the  assault  of  all  the  horrors  isn't 
at  all  a  good  thing  for  me.  However,  that  is  not 
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a  practical  question  yet.  ...  I  think  of -you  all 
faithfully  and  fondly. 

Ever  your  old  devotedest 

H.  J. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

This  moment  was  that  of  the  height  of  the  "Russian 
legend,"  and  like  everyone  else  H.  J.  was  eagerly  welcom- 
ing the  multitudinous  evidence  of  the  pus.sagi>  of  n  vast 
Russian  army  through  England  to  France. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  1st,  1914, 
Dear  E.  W., 

Cast  your  intelligent  eye  on  the  picture  from 
this  a.m.'s  Daily  Mail  that  I  send  you  nnd  which 
you  may  not  otherwise  happen  to  see.  Let  it  rest, 
with  all  its  fine  analytic  power,  on  the  types,  the 
dress,  the  caps  and  the  boots  of  the  so-called  Bel- 
gians disembarked — disembarked  from  where,  juste 
del! — at  Ostend,  and  be  struck  as  I  have  been  as 
soon  as  the  thing  was  shown  to  me  this  a.m.  by  the 
notice-taking  Skinner  (my  brave  Dr.,)  so  much 
move  notice-taking  than  so  many  of  the  persons 
around  us.  If  they  are  not  straight  out  of  the  his- 
toric, or  even  fictive,  page  of  Tolstoy,  I  will  eat 
the  biggest  pair  of  rnoujik  boots  in  the  collection! 
With  which  Skinner  told  me  of  .speech  either  this 
morning  or  last  evening,  on  his  part,  with  a  man 
whose  friend  or  brother,  I  forget  which,  had  just 
written  him  from  Sheffield:  "Train  after  train  of 
Russians  have  been  passing  through  here  to-day 
(Sunday) ;  they  arc  a.  rum-looking  lot!"  liut  fin. 
enormous  quantity  of  this  apparently  corroborative 
testimony  from  seen  trains,  with  their  contents 
stared  at  and  wondered  at,  1ms  within  two  or  three 
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days  kept  coming  in  from  various  quarters.  Quan- 
tum valeatl  I  consider  the  reproduced  snap-shot 
enclosed,  however,  a  regular  gem  of  evidence. 
What  a  blessing,  after  all,  is  our — our— refined 
visual  sense  1 

This  isn't  really  by  way  of  answer  to  your  own 
most  valuable  letter  this  morning  received — but 
that  is  none  the  less  gratefully  noted,  and  shall 
have  its  independent  acknowledgment.  I  am  bet- 
ter, thank  you,  distinctly;  the  recovery  of  power 
to  eat  again  means  everything  to  me.  I  greatly 
appreciated  your  kind  little  letter  to  my  most  in- 
teresting and  admirable  Peggy,  whom  you  left 
under  the  charm. 

My  own  small  domestic  plot  here  rocks  beneath 
my  feet,  since  yesterday  afternoon,  with  the  de- 
cision at  once  to  volunteer  of  my  invaluable  and 
irreplaceable  little  UurgessI  I  had  been  rmich 
expecting  and  even  hoping  for  it,  but  definitely 
shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  push  with  my  own  hand:  I  wanted  the  impulse 
to  play  up  of  itself.  It  now  appears  that  it  had 
played  up  from  the  first,  inwardly — with  the  de- 
parture of  the  little  Rye  contingent  for  Dover  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  awfully  decent  little  chap  bad 
then  felt  the  pang  of  patriotism  and  nmrfcial  ardour 
rentrfo;  and  had  kept  silent  for  fear  of  too  much 
incommoding  me  by  doing  otherwise.  But  now 
the  clearance  has  taken  place  in  the  best  way  in 
the  world,  and  I  part  with  him  in  ti  day  or  two. 

.  .  .  This  is  all  now  save  that  I  am  always  yours 
too  much  for  typists, 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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To  Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 
September  2nd,  1914. 

My  dear  Helena, 

.  .  .  We  are  passing  here,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  through  the  regular  fiery  furnace,  the 
sharpest  ordeal  and  the  most  tremendous,  even  on 
these  shores,  that  the  generations  have  been  through 
since  any  keeping  of  accounts,  and  yet  mild,  as 
one  keeps  reminding  oneself,  in  comparison  with 
the  lacerations  of  France  and  the  martyrdoms  of 
Belgium.  It  leaves  one  small  freedom  of  mind  for 
general  talk,  it  presses,  all  the  while,  with  every 
throb  of  consciousness;  and  if  during  the  first  days 
I  felt  in  the  air  the  recall  of  our  Civil  War  shocks 
and  anxieties,  and  hurryings  and  doings,  of  1801, 
etc.,  the  pressure  in  question  has  already  become 
a  much  nearer  and  bigger  thing,  and  a  more  for- 
midable and  tragic  one,  than  anything  we  of  the 
North  in  those  years  had  to  face.  It  lights  up  for 
me  rather  what  the  tension  was,  what  it  must  have 
been,  in  the  South  —  though  with  difference  even 
in  that  correspondence.  The  South  was  more 
destitute  than  these  rich  countries  are  likely  even 
at  the  worst  to  find  themselves,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  German  hordes,  to  speak  only  of  them, 
are  immeasurably  more  formidable  and  merciless 
than  our  comparatively  benign  Northern  armies 
ever  approached  being.  However,  I  didn't  mean 
to  go  into  these  historical  parallels  —  any  more  than 
I  feel  able,  dear  Helena,  to  go  into  many  points 
of  any  kind.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  colossal 
convulsion  is  that  all  connection  with  everything 
of  every  kind  that  has  gone  before  seems  to  have 
broken  short  off  in  a  night,  and  nothing  ever  to 
have  happened  of  the  least  consequence  or  rele- 
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vance,  beside  what  is  happening  now.  Therefore 
when  you  express  to  me  so  beautifully  and  touch- 
ingly  your  interest  in  my  "Notes"  of — another  life 
and  planet,  as  one  now  can  but  feel,  I  have  to  make 
an  enormous  effort  to  hitch  the  allusion  to  my  pres- 
ent consciousness.  I  knew  you  would  enter  deeply 
into  the  chapter  about  Minnie  Temple,  and  had 
your  young,  your  younger  intimacy  with  her  at 
the  back  of  my  consciousness  even  while  I  wrote. 
I  had  in  mind  a  small,  a  very  small,  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  peculiarly  reached  by  what 
I  was  doing  and  would  really  know  what  I  was 
talking  about,  as  the  mass  of  others  couldn't,  and 
you  were  of  course  in  that  distinguished  little 
group.  I  could  but  leave  you  to  be  as  deeply 
moved  as  I  was  sure  you  would  be,  and  surely  I 
can  but  be  glad  to  have  given  you  the  occasion. 
I  remember  your  telling  me  long  ago  that  you  were 
not  allowed  during  that  last  year  to  have  access 
to  her;  but  I  myself,  for  most  of  it,  was  still  further 
away,  and  yet  the  vividness  of  her  while  it  went  on 
seems  none  the  less  to  have  been  preserved  for  us 
all  alike,  only  waiting  for  a  right  pressure  of  the 
spring  to  bring  it  out.  What  is  most  pathetic  in 
the  light  of  to-day  has  seemed  to  me  the  so  trag- 
ically little  real  care  she  got,  the  little  there  was  real 
knowledge  enough,  or  presence  of  mind  enough, 
to  do  for  her,  so  that  she  was  probably  sacrificed 
in  a  degree  and  a  way  that  would  be  impossible 
to-day.  I  thank  you  at  any  rate  for  letting  me 
know  that  you  have,  as  you  say,  rclievingly  wept. 
For  the  rest  your- New  England  summer  life,  amid 
your  abounding  hills  and  woods  and  waters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  intimate  strong  savour  your 
children  must  impart  to  it,  shines  upon  me  here, 
from  far  across  the  sea,  as  a  land  of  brighter  dream 
than  it's  easy  to  think  of  mankind  anywhere  ns 
dreaming.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  these  tilings 
are  thus  comfortable  and  auspicious  with  you.  Tno 
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interest  of  your  work  on  Richard's  Life  wouldn't 
be  interesting  to  you  if  it  were  not  tormenting,  and 
wouldn't  be  tormenting  if  it  were  not  so  consider- 
ably worth  doing.  But,  as  I  say,  one  sees  every- 
thing without  exception  that  has  been  a  part  of 
past  history  through  the  annihilation  of  battle 
smoke  if  of  nothing  else,  and  all  questions,  again, 
swoon  away  into  the  obscure.  If  you  have  got 
something  to  do,  stick  to  it  tight,  and  do  it  with 
faith  and  force;  some  things  will,  no  doubt,  even- 
tually be  redeemed.  I  don't  speak  of  the  actualities 
of  the  public  situation  here  at  this  moment — he- 
cause  I  can't  say  things  in  the  air  about  them.  But 
this  country  is  making  the  most  enormous,  the  most 
invaluable,  and  the  most  inspired  effort  she  has 
ever  had  to  put  her  hand  to,  and  though  the  devas- 
tating Huns  are  thundering  but  just  across  the 
Channel — which  looks  so  strangely  serene  in  a 
present  magnificence  of  summer — she  won't  have 
failed,  I  am  convinced,  of  a  prodigious  saving 
achievement. 

Yours,  my  dear  Helena,  all  affectionately, 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Mrs.  Wharton,. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Whurton  had  come 
to  England,  but  was  planning  an  early  return  to  Paris. 

."Dictated. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  3rd,  1914. 
My  dear  E.  W., 

It's  a  great  luxury  to  be  able  to  go  on  in 
this  way.  I  wired  you  at  once  this  morning  how 
very  glad  indeed  I  shall  be  to  take  over  your  super- 
fluous young  man  as  a  substitute  for  Hurgess,  if 
lie  will  come  in  the  regular  way,  my  servant  en- 
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tirely,  not  borrowed  from  you  (otherwise  than  in 
the  sense  of  his  going  back  to  you  whenever  you 
shall  want  him  again;)  and  remaining  with  me  on 
a  wage  basis  settled  by  me  with  him,  und  about  the 
same  as  Burgess's,  if  possible,  so  long  as  the  latter 
is  away.  .  ,  , 

I  am  afraid  indeed  now,  after  this  lapse  of  days, 
that  the  "Russian"  legend  doesn't  very  particularly 
hold  water — some  information  I  have  this  morn- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  positive  denial  of  the  War 
Office  points  that  way,  unless  the  sharp  denial  is 
coneeivable  quand  mfane.  The  only  thing  is  that 
there  remains  an  extraordinary  residuum  of  fact 
to  be  accounted  for:  it  being  indisputable  by  too 
much  convergence  of:  testimony  that  trains  upon 
trains  of  troops  seen  in  the  light  of  clay,  and  not 
recognised  by  innumerable  watchers  and  wondcr- 
ers  as  English,  were  pouring  down  from  the  north 
and  to  the  east  during  the  end  of  last  week  and  the 
beginning  of  this.  It  seems  difficult  that  there 
should  have  been  that  amount  of  variously  scat- 
tered hallucination,  misconception,  fantnstication 
or  whatever — yet  I  chuck  up  the  spongcl 

Far  from  brilliant  the  news  to-day  of  course, 
and  likely  I  am  afraid  to  act  on  your:  disposition 
to  go  back  to  Paris;  winch  I  think  a  very  gallant 
and  magnificent  and  ideal  one,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  I  well  understand,  within  you,  the  ur- 
gent force  of.  I  feel  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  utter  any  relevant  remark  about  it  at  all — any 
plea  against  it,  which  you  wouldn't  in  the  least 
mind,  once  the  thing  determined  for  you,  or  any 
in  favour  of  it,  which  you  so  intensely  don't  require. 
I  understand  too  well — that's  the  devil  of  such  a 
state  of  mind  about  everything.  Whatever  resolu- 
tion you  take  and  apply  you  will  put  it  through 
to  your  very  highest  honour  and  accomplishment 
of  service;  sur  quoi  I  take  off  my  hat  to  yoti  down 
to  the  ground,  and  only  desire  not  to  worry  you 
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with  vain  words.  .  ,  .  I  kind  of  hanker  for  any 
scrap  of  really  domestic  fact  about  you  all  that  I 
may  be  able  to  extract  from  Frederick  if  he  comes. 
But  I  shall  get  at  you  again  quickly  in  this  way, 
and  am  your  all -faith  fullest 

HUNRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  W barton. 

It.  will  be  remembered  tliat  the  first  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rlicinis  Cathedral  suggested  greater  destruc- 
tion than  was  the  fact  at  that  time.  The  wreckage  was 
of  course  carried  much  further  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Lamb  House,  Rye. 

September  21st,  1914. 
Dearest  TCdith, 

Itheims  is  the  most  unspeakable  and  im- 
measurable horror  and  infamy — and  what  is  ap- 
palling and  heart-breaking  is  that  it's  "for  ever 
and  ever."  But  no  words  fill  the  abyss  of  it—nor 
touch  it,  nor  relieve  one's  heart  nor  light  by  a  spark 
the  blackness;  the  ache  of  one's  howl  and  the  an- 
guish of  one's  execration  aren't  mitigated  by  a 
shade,  even  as  one  brands  it  as  the  most  hideous 
crime  ever  perpetrated  againt  the  mind  of  man. 
There  ifc  was — and  now  all  the  tears  of  rage  of  all 
the  bereft  millions  and  all  the  crowding  curses  of 
all  the  wondering  ages  will  never  bring  a  stone  of 
ifc  back!  Yet  one  tries — even  now — tries  to  get 
something  from  saying  that  the  measure  is  so  full 
as  to  over/low  at  last  in  a  sort  of  vindictive  deluge 
(though  for  all  the  stones  that  that  will  replace!) 
and  tiiat  the  arm  of  final  retributive  justice  be- 
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forever  and  ever  and  nnl  even  to  get  rid  of 
when  they  arr  nnultlrut-tl,  literally,  liy  the  weig 
Anil  for  lliat  the  preparations  must  have  alrea 
at  this  hmir  hegnn:  how  ain't  they  he.  fis  a  Irriiu 
dnu.H  force  fighting  <»n  Uu'  -side,  lighting  in  thr  vr 
flhirs,  of  I-'raiu-rf  L  tliink  Ion  MHiu-lmw  lliou 
1  diui'l  kunw  u7»//(  prat-lirully  of  hnw  notlii 
i-DiH't'ivnhlc  rouhl  havr  sn  tlaiinirit  and  dished  tin 
forrvcr  in  tuir  great  arL-lnving  t-tuinlryl 

,  ,  .  If  you  go  un  Thursday  I  can't  hum*  to  j 
you  again  fur  llir  prt-M-nt,  hut  all  my  htrsiin 
on  id  I  your  Hplrudid  rrsnlulinn,  ynur  iMiuragr  a 
charily!  ') light  /MUNI  you  he  iml  In  lake  hnck  ^' 
you  any  of  ymir  I'liiglinhry-  it's  m»  plai-c  for  Hit 
yd.  Kri'drrick  will  hang  un  ynur  ih-.it  signal 
Iiiin  again  and  niriinwliih*  is  a  very  great  tin 
to  me,  I  wish  I  could  do  .something  fur  White, 
(as  t  Lake  it)  he  slay.  In-hind;  put  him  up  tit  I 
Alhenaenm  nr  .something.  ,  ,  .  All  homage  a 
alVeclion  In  you,  dearest  Kdith*  from  your  desoh 
and  devoted  old 

IL  J. 


Tn  ,Vnr.  T.  ,Y.  IVrn/. 

DirtHlrtl, 

l.iunli  HnUNr,  Hyc. 

Seplemhcr  'J'Jnil,  1014, 
My  dear  T.ilhi, 

Ifl(»rgivi-  my  utr  of  thin  llrrcp  Icgihility 
Niirnk  to  yoti  in  my  now  at  hrtl  faltering  nn'rn 
Wr  cat  and  drink,  and  talk  and  walk  and  thii 
we  »)eep  nud  wake  nnd  live  ami  lirrnthr  nrdy  I 
AVar,  and  it  in  a  hitler  regimen  enough  and  hi 
as,  franklv,  f  httpeil  I  nhouhlu't  live  MM,  disil 
Hiotied  iintl  horror-ritlden,  to  see  the  like1  of.  N 
however,  that  there  isn't  an  uplifting  and  thrill! 
hide  to  it,  as  far  as  thin  country  is  ctmcrrnctl,  wh 
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makes  unspeakably  for  interest,  makes  one  at  hours 
forget  all  the  drcadfulness  and  cling  to  what  it 
means  in  another  way.  What  it  above  all  means, 
and  has  meant  for  me  all  summer,  is  that,  looking 
almost  straight  over  hence  from  the  edge  of  the 
Channel,  toward  the  horizon-rim  just  beyond  the 
curve  of  which  the  infamous  violation  of  Belgium 
has  been  all  these  weeks  kept  up,  I  haven't  had  to 
face  the  shame  of  our  not  having  drawn  the  sword 
for  the  massacred  and  tortured  Flemings,  and  not 
having  left  our  inestimable  France,  after  vows 
exchanged,  to  shift  for  herself.  England  all  but 
grovelled  in  the  dust  to  the  Kaiser  for  peace  up  to' 
the  very  latest  hour,  but  when  his  last  reply  was 
simply  to  let  loose  his  hordes  on  Belgium  in  silence, 
with  no  account  of  the  act  to  this  country  or  to 
France  beyond  the  most  fatuously  arrogant  "Be- 
cause I  choose  to,  damn  you  I"  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory, there  began  for  us  here  a  process  of  pulling 
ourselves  together  of  which  the  end  is  so  far  from 
being  yet  that  I  feel  it  as  only  the  most  rudimen- 
tary beginning.  However,  I  said  I  couldn't  talk 
— and  here  I  am  talking,  and  I  mustn't  go  on,  it 
all  takes  me  too  fur;  I  must  only  feel  that  all  your 
intelligence  and  all  your  sympathy,  yours  and  dear 
Thomas's,  and  those  of  every  one  of  you,  is  in- 
tensely with  us — and  that  the  appalling  and  crown- 
ing horror  of  the  persistent  destruction  of  Rheims, 
which  we  just  learn,  isn't  even  wanted  to  give  the 
measure  of  the  insanity  of  ferocity  and  presump- 
tion against  which  Europe  is  making  a  stand.  Bo 
ask  Thomas  to  write  me  a  participating  word:  and 
think  of  me  meanwhile  as  very  achingly  and  shakily 
but  still  all  confidently  and  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
October  1st,  1914. 

My  dear  Rhoda, 

.  .  .  For  myself,  with  Peggy's  necessary  de- 
parture from  my  side  some  three  weeks  ago,  I 
could  no  longer  endure  the  solitudinous  (and  plati- 
tudinous) side  of  my  rural  retreat;  I  found  I 
simply  ate  my  heart  out  in  the  state  of  privation 
of  converse  (any  converse  that  counted)  and  of 
remoteness  from  the  source  of  information — as  our 
information  goes.  So,  having  very  blessedly  this 
perch  to  come  to,  here  I  am  while  the  air  of  super- 
ficial summer  still  reigns.  London  is  agitating  but 
interesting — in  certain  aspects  I  find  it  even  quite 
uplifting — and  the  mere  feeling  that  the  huge 
burden  of  one's  tension  is  shared  is  something  of 
a  relief,  even  if  it  does  show  the  strain  as  so  much 
reflected  back  to  one.  Immensely  do  I  understand 
the  need  of  younger  men  to  take  refuge  from  it  in 
doing,  for  all  they  are  worth — to  be  old  and  dod- 
dering now  is  for  a  male  person  not  at  all  glorious. 
But  if  to  feel,  witli  consuming  passion,  under  the 
call  of  the  great  cause,  is  any  sort  of  attestation  of 
use,  then  I  contribute  my  fond  vibration.  .  .  . 
During  these  few  days  in  town  I  have  seen  almost 
no  one,  and  this  London,  which  is,  to  the  eye,  im- 
mensely full  of  people  (I  mean  of  the  sort  who 
are  not  here  usually  at  this  season,)  is  also  a 
strange,  rather  sinister  London  in  the  sense  that 
"social  intercourse"  seems  (and  most  naturally) 
scarcely  to  exist.  I'm  afr/iid  that  even  your  salon, 
were  you  here,  would  inevitably  become  more  or 
less  aware  of  the  shrinkage.  Let  that  console  you 

a  little  for  not  yet  setting  it  up.    Dear  little 

I  shall  try  to  see — I  grieve  deeply  over  her  com- 


plication  of  horrors.  We  all  have  the  latter,  but 
some  people  (and  those  the  most  amiable  and  most 
innocent)  seem  to  have  them  with  an  extra  devilish 
twist.  Not  "sweets"  to  the  sweet  now,  but  a  double 
dose  of  bitterness.  It's  all  a  huge  strain  and  *i 
huge  nightmare  and  a  huge  unspeakability — hut 
that  isn't  my  last  word  or  my  last  sense.  This 
great  country  has  found,  and  is  still  more  finding, 
certain  parts  of  herself  again  that  had  seemed  for 
long  a  good  deal  lost.  But  here  they  are  now — 
magnificent;  and  we  haven't  yet  seen  a  quarter  of 
them.  The  whole  will  press  down  the  scale  of 
fortune.  What  we  all  arc  together  (in  our  so  un- 
equal ways)  "out  for"  we  shall  do,  through  thick 
and  thin  and  whatever  enormity  of  opposition.  We 
sufficiently  want  to  and  we  sufficiently  can — both 
by  material  and  volition.  Therefore  if  we  don't 
achieve,  it  will  only  be  because  we  have  lost  our 
essential,  our  admirable,  our  soundest  and  round- 
est identity — and  that  is  simply  inconceivable  to 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  old 

HENRY  JAMKS. 


To  Edmund  Gosse. 

The  allusions  in  the  following  arc  to  AM  article  of  Mr. 
Gossc's  on  the  ufTcct  of  the  war  of  1870  upon  French 
literature,  «n<l  to  the  publication  at  this  moment  of  H.  J.'s 
Notes  on  Novelists. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

October  15th,  1914. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

,  .  .  Your  article  for  the  Edinburgh  is  of  an 
admirable  interest,  beautifully  done,  for  the  num- 
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lit-r  nf  tilings  su  Imppily  mid  vividly 
it,  uiitl  iiltiirhiiiK  iiltogrtlirr  front  its  cinnliuii  i 
its  truth.  Ilnw  inui'h,  iilus,  In  MIV  on  Ihr  wli 
linrlriiloiiH  isMir  (\.  inrtm  llir  pnrtiriilnr  niu«  3 
drill  with)  must  imc  frr!  thrrr  i*>  mid  Ihr  MI 
I  ho  furlhrr  aUrnl  «w  lwk*»  ivud  lUmkt!  li  nm 
nir  nmrh  want  tn  w  you  itKtiin,  anil  wr  in 
N|itritily  nrrnn^r  for  tliut.  1  run  prnliiilily  do 
i»n  Stittu'tlny  .HniurtliiiiK  vrry  loiijjf  nut  of  nrdrr 
nir  K"'MK  ul  ^IH'IM!  Suudtiy  "till  11  frinul  n 
tttWHi  lull  «H  ijuirkly  »H  pu-.tili|r  ur\l  wrrk  .tllft! 
Ujiprid  to  \"U  to  t'nuir  ntnl  Iniirh  \\itli  nir!  ill  I 
\vliv  not  now  iiik  you  lu  M  it  IH-  rillirr  tut  Tiir*! 
tir  \Vnliu"»dny,  ViUlli  or  *l'«t,  111  siuti  ymi  lir^l.  In 
nt  l.lltlf  A  w»r»l  us  tu  lliin  (il  niiy  liuu-  uj>  to  Ti 
tiny  a.m.,  itnd  liy  lrlr|»huiir  »•*  wrll  BI  any  nil 
luiw,  will  IIP  nil  slllHrirnl. 

Miniiriitnu>i  iiidtnl  \oiir  nriill.  with  hiirh  rxn 
tuilc  itnd  itnllmrity.  of  (hi-  HVrrt  in  l-Vmirr  uf 
1H70-71  rntm-lv.ni,  tunl  iiili-rr-itiii^  t«*  mi-  w«i  liri 
liiii'k  wlint  I  MTIII  tt»  in\M-|f  In  linxr  Itrrii  t! 
rlnsrly  jirrwnl  nl;  in  ttml  Ihr  M-USI'  nf  il 
lluttu'H  fur  Mir.  I  rmirinlirr  Imw  Ihr  i|r 
of  tin*  iiiiinrnHf  uld  l)utim'>  didn't  in  Ihr  It 
rinrl'i(r  to  Ihr  niikrtt  ryr.  tunl  litiw  m»r  vnjfii 
lirnrd  Unit  |n«»r  (Inutirr.  "lil>r<iriftit  t»i  tlir  I1 
nrcNH,"  liml  in  rt  il«y  fnuml  c\rrytlwi^  givr  v 
lirnrtilh  hint  itnd  li-l  him  «o  dn\vn  nud  dmvnf  \V 
nimltiffii'H  \rrily,  1  friir,  wilh  WMIIP  nf  nur  pres 
nsMrt'U  runt  priwprct^l  I  didn't  **»  inttrh  n.i  ki 
till  ymir  pnfjr  t*i|d  inr  tltnt  Julr*  I^-nmHrr  ' 
killed  liy  tlmt  Mrnkr:  nwfull)  tr»Kil"  WI||I  I"1^1' 
fnrt,  (fnulicT  hul  juil  mirvtvril  Ihr  njinlr  ot 
fHiivuNidii  it  lintl  If'd  In  liii  tlrnlh  rarly  in 
1'Vliriloitt  Snintc-Unnr.  whu  Imd  gnt  nut  nf 
wny,  wilh  In-*  inrninpnrrtlilr  pritrlmlmn.  jutl 
prccrilinx  ynir!  Hnd  I  l*rrn  ftt  y*HU*  rllniv 
nhtaild  liuvr  Htifdfi'itrd  n  tntU'h  nr  IHM  nbiUll  d 
did  (!rdrf(p  Sniul,  holding  mil  thrmigh  tlir  darki 
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at  Nohant,  but  even  there  giving  out  some  lights 
that  are  caught  up  in  her  letters  of  the  moment. 
Beautiful  that  you  put  the  case  as  you  do  for  the 
newer  and  younger  Belgians,  and  affirm  it  with 
such  emphasis  for  Verhaeren — at  present,  I  have 
been  told,  in  this  country.  Immense  my  respect 
for  those  who  succeed  in  going  on,  as  you  tell  of 
Gaston  Paris's  having  done  during  that  dreadful 
winter  and  created  life  and  force  by  doing.  I  my- 
self find  concentration  of  an  extreme  difficulty: 
the  proportions  of  things  have  so  changed  and  one's 
poor  old  "values"  received  such  a  shock.  I  say  to 
myself  that  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  one 
should  recover  as  many  of  them  as  possible  and 
keep  hold  of  them  in  the  very  interest  of  civilisation 
and  of  the  honour  of  our  race;  as  to  which  I  am 
certainly  right — but  it  takes  some  doing  1  Tremen- 
dous the  little  fact  you  mention  (though  indeed  I 
had  taken  it  for  granted)  about  the  absolute  cessa- 
tion of 's  last  "big  sale"  after  Aug.  1st.  Very 

considerable  his  haul,  fortunately — and  if  gathered 
in  I — up  to  the  eve  of  the  fell  hour.  .  .  .  All  I  my- 
self hear  from  Paris  is  an  occasional  word  from 
Mrs.  Wharton,  who  is  full  of  ardent  activity  and 
ingenious  devotion  there — a  really  heroic  plunge 
into  the  breach.  But  this  is  all  now,  save  that  I 
am  sending  you  a  volume  of  gathered-in  (for  the 
first  time)  old  critical  papers,  the  publication  of 
which  was  arranged  for  in  the  spring,  and  the  book 
then  printed  and  seen  through  the  press,  so  that 
there  has  been  for  me  a  kind  of  painful  inevitability 
in  its  so  grotesquely  and  false-notedly  coming  out 
now.  But  no — I  also  say  to  myself — nothing  seri- 
ous and  felt  and  sincere,  nothing  "good/*  is  any- 
thing but  essentially  in  order  to-day,  whether  eco- 
nomically and  "attractively'*  so  or  notl  Put  my 
volume  at  any  rate  away  on  a  high  shelf — to  be 
taken  down  again  only  in  the  better  and  stroighter 
light  that  I  invincibly  believe  in  the  dawning  of. 


Dinilnruf  tin1  Aliirrii'Hll  Scmim  nl  Aivlmrnln^v  ill  Hnini-, 
til  tliii  tiutr  tu^i^nl  i»  Hi'^nniiin^  n  uuittir  jimlMiliuiiv  uf 
AiW'i'h'tui  \nliititi  !•(•!»  tii  [•'iititiT,  lie  miliupjnly  ilml  of 
im-uiiif(itit  in  1'iitin,  Auguit  vl,  IfMH. 

'Jl  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  \Vnlk.  S,\V. 

Ocliihcr  HHh,  10U. 
Very  dear  old  I'Vinul, 

Jlmv  CMII  I  llnitik  ynii  ciitHigli  fur  llu-  ilct-p 
i*!1  iiud  .syinpalhy  *tf  ynur  lirnitlirtil  nntl 
litlit-  It'ttrr,  HIIN  luiiriiiu^  rtTrivnl.  m-  Jinf- 
llfiriitly  hlrvi  tilt'  iliipliKr  Ihul  niaili*  ynu  wrilr  itf 
Kor  really  Hit'  .slniiu  anil  .slrrss  tif  the  wlmlr  !u*r- 
rilily  hu^f  rasr  ovrr  lu-rc  is  Mirh  llml  Ihr  lirutil  uf 
Linilfr.Hliuicliii^  niul  \viupatliy  rrarhml  nut 
M-a  ciiusrs  a  grateful  vilinitinu,  nut 
viliruliuiiH  UIIIM*  uf  griitilmlc  iltm'l  st-nn 
tti  lit4  tin  Ihr  wlmlr  Ihr  iintsl  niiiiirrniis:  tlnai^ 
clrt-tl  I  nuisltrt  Mpcuk  us  IT  wittiin  tnip  vrrv  n\vn 
Hi'dju1  wr  havr  nut  plenty  (if  tlmsr  tun!  Thai  we 
(•nil  (Vt'l,  ur  Hint  llu1  iiidiviiliutlt  pnnr  rrtiiliujf-iw- 
he-can  erenlnre,  nuty  DM  Niu-h  n,  nenle  fee  I,  niul  «n 
hilensely  ami  polriilly,  willi  the  rntllrnsly  inulli- 
UulinniiH  tilhei'K  whn  »rr  Milijrcl  lu  Ihr  Name  astfiitlt, 
and  Mich  hundrrtls  nf  thtmsitndi  of  thrm  In  mi  uiurh 
grralcr  this  in  verily  his  main  great  Npiritual  liar- 
houra^e;  since  Htt  many  of  tlmse  that  need  mure 
or  less  In  serve  have  liccume  ntiw  1ml  the  waite  tif 
water^il  Happy  air  llitise  of  ynur  and  my  gettern- 
lion,  in  very  trulh,  who  have  IK.TU  aide,  t»r  may 


llu? 
all  ntir 
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still  be,  to  do  as  dear  W.  E.  D.  so  enviably  did, 
and  close  their  eyes  without  the  sense  of  deserting 
their  post  or  dodging  their  duty.     We  feel,  don't 
we?  that  we  have  stuck  to  and  done  ours  long 
enough  to  have  a  right  to  say  "Oh,  this  wasn't  in 
the  bargain;  it's  the  claim  of  Fate  only  in  the  form 
of  a  ruffian  or  a  swindler,  and  with  such  I'll  have 
no  dealing:"— the  perfection  of  which  felicity,  I 
have  but  just  heard,  so  long  after  the  event,  was 
that  of  poor  dear  fine  Jules  Lemaitre,  who,  unwell 
at  the  end  of  July  and  having  gone  down  to  his  own 
little  native  pays,  on  the  Loire,  to  be  soigne,  read 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  morrow  that  war  upon 
France  had  been  declared,  and  fell  back  on  the 
instant  into  a  swoon  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
.  .  .  The  happiest,   almost  the  enviable    (except 
those  who  may  emulate  William)  are  the  younger 
doers  of  things  and  engagers  in  action,  like  our 
admirable  Richard  (for  I  find  him  so  admirable!) 
whom  I  can't  sufficiently  commend  and  admire  for 
having  thrown  himself  into  Paris,  where  he  can 
most  serve.    But  I  won't  say  much  more  now,  save 
that  I  think  of  you  with  something-  tlmt  I  should 
call  the  liveliest  renewal  of  affection  if  my  affec- 
tion for  you  had  ever  been  less  than  lively  1    I  re- 
joice in  whatever  Peggy  has  been  able  to  tell  you 
of  me;  but  don't  you,  on  your  side,  fall  into  the 
error  of  regretting  that  she  came  back.     I  have 
done  nothing  so  much  since  her  departure  as  bless 
the  day  of  it;  so  wrong  a  place  does  this  more  and 
more  become  for  those  whose  life  isn't  definitely 
fixed  here,  and  so  little  could  I  have  borne  the 
anxiety  and  responsibility  of  having  her  on  my 
mind  in  addition  to  having  myself!    Have  me  on 
yours,  dearest  Grace,  as  much  as  you  like,  for  it 
is  exquisitely  sensible  to  me  that  you  so  faithfully 
and  tenderly  do;  and  that  does  nothing  but  good 
— real  helpful  good,  to  yours  all  affectionately, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


'*  urn!  ]iii)ilii«lii-(l  in  lln-  Jnttrntit  ttt"x  llflntts.  Th 
llnlrl  tPIriin  wn«  tit  lltin  Unit4  tlir  lirmlijMtiHi-r«i  of  tit 
Hriti«li  lift  I  ('ruts  Sucii'ty  in  Pirn*. 

!U  Carlylc  MiiiiNiiiim,  (Vynr  Walk,  S.W. 

Oeloher  I7lh,  MM -I. 

Very  dear  oltl  KricmM 

VenU'rdny  eium*  your  hrnvc  Irlter  wilh  it 
two  sti  vi'iunrkntilv  viu'Uisurrs  niul  uKu  tlu1  iulfi't'sl 
tnir  lent  inr  tn  rein!  hy  D'Tuthv  \Vnnl.  'I'd 
v  lliry  tfivr  jur  (if  yntir  hri'iur  Irnsinu  inn 
vulout*  is  Hdiurtliinp;  I  rim'lrxjm'SN  any  nmvc  tlmi 
1  licnl  to  for  ynnr  |irrfrrl  nssiinitirr  tif  it,  I'osU'i 
lit-rt:  in  Liuulnii  ytmr  It-tlrr  was  liy  the  \Vnllr 
(fiiys,  wluaii  I  ItuttKor  uud  IhirHt  for,  tlmiij^U  with 
nut  luiving  us  yet  x°t  itutrt*  intn  luwh  than  thnuig 
a  tt'lcplintu'  nit'ssn^i!  tui  thrir  lu-lutlf  iin  Imur  UK1 
hv  tlu;  iiitutugcr,  nr  wlun-vfr,  (tf  tlu*ir  Smith  Kt-u 
Hin^ltut  Hntrl,  I  nuiht  imfnrtuimlrly  rnu'l  NC 
Iht'tii  this  [>. tn,  MI  ttu-y  prnjiu'.cd,  nt  1  nm  bmjkri 
fnr  tin*  Imip;  un-iiriTi'dcntni  mlvnilurr  of  ^litij 
dnwn  fnr  a  rnuph*  nf  nights  to  (^u'acrt';  in  rrsnniiH 
l«  rt  mast  tnurhiiiK  and  nnl-ln-lic-ri'his-tnl  Irllr 
from  its  rnHfitcr.  it.  L,  niul  V.  L.  arr  Inilh  In  h 
UitTt!  ammtvntly;  and  I  really  rnllter  wrlrniiu4  tli 
lircnk  far  a.  few  lunirn  with  the  tillirrwinr  unlirnke 
nf  T.nnthtn.  ITtisvevt-r,  Irt  mr  not  MI  u»ie 
name:  Hint  in  jirracncv  nf  your  trt-mrndnus  jiilr 
of  .1'nrtoj  which  however  i«  all  mixed,  in  my  cnn 
Nt'inusruMs  with  yours,  sn  that  Hie  intrimty  of  your 
druiHJi  through,  nil  the  while*,  n«  the  hi#  note.  \\ril 
nil  my  heart  do  I  hlest  the  honminp:  work  (thoiiK 
not  the  hrioming  auythinp;  else)  which  mnkci  fn 
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you  from  day  to  day  the  valid  carapace,  the  in- 
vincible, if  not  perhaps  strictly  invulnerable,  ar- 
mour. So  golden-plated  you  shine  straight  over 
at  me — and  at  us  all! 

Of  the  liveliest  interest  to  me  of  course  the 
De"bats  version  of  the  poor  old  Rhcims  passage  of 
my  letter  to  you  at  the  time  of  the  horror — in  re- 
spect to  which  I  feel  so  greatly  honoured  by  such 
grand  courtesy  shown  it,  and  by  the  generous  trans- 
lation, for  which  I  shall  at  the  first  possible  mo- 
ment write  and  thank  Saint  Andre,  from  whom  I 
have  also  had  an  immensely  revealing  small  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  outraged  cathe- 
dral, the  vividcst  picture  of  the  irreparable  ravage. 
Splendid  indeed  and  truly  precious  your  report 
of  the  address  of  that  admirable  man  to  the  Hheims 
tribunal  at  the  hour  of  supreme  trial.  I  echo  with 
all  my  soul  your  lively  homage  to  it,  and  ask 
myself  if  anything  on  earth  can  ever  have  been  so 
blackly  grotesque  (or  grotesquely  black  I)  as  the 
sublimely  smug  proposal  of  the  Germans  to  wipe 
off  the  face  of  the  world  as  a  living  force — substi- 
tuting for  it  apparently  their  portentous,  their 
cumbrous  and  complicated  idiom — the  race  that  has 
for  its  native  incomparable  tone,  such  form,  such 
speech,  such  reach,  such  an  expressional  conscious- 
ness, as  humanity  was  on  that  occasion  honoured 
and,  so  to  speak,  transfigured,  by  being  able  to  find 
(M.  Louis  Bossu  aiding!)  in  its  chords.  What  a 
splendid  creation  of  life,  on  the  excellent  man's 
part,  just  by  play  of  the  resource  most  familiar 
and  most  indispensable  to  him! 

This  is  all  at  this  moment.  ...  I  have  still  five 
pounds  of  your  cheque  in  hand — wanting  only  to 
bestow  it  where  I  practically  see  it  used.  I  haven't 
sent  more  to  Rye,  but  conferred  three  a  couple  of 
days  since  on  an  apparently  most  meritorious,  and 
most  intelligently-worked,  refuge  for  some  60  or 
70  that  is  being  carried  on,  in  the  most  fraternal 


7Vi  ThtwiiM  Scrt/fitnt   JYny/. 


til  t'nrlylr 

Chrym-  Walk.  S.  \Y. 

•J.Mh  Oct.,   ttlU. 
Nfy  drnr  Thomntf, 

I  Iwu*  (mil  H  I'ntiplr  »'f  Irtlrr.s  from  yuii 
of  lair  for  which  I  lltntik  ymi.  hut  llir  nuitriitH  nf 
whivli  viMivli  Jiif.  yuu  will  iiiuU'i'stnuiI,  lull  Ummgh 
all  llu1  iiliilrtu'liini  tuitl  tippi-i'sMim  nittl  uliM'Hiinn 
uf  all  ciur  cuiiiliticinH  IUTC-  llir  jilrnin  and  *lrri?i  «f 
\vhirh  .si-fin  dl  tiiWH  M-nrcrly  to  lit-  liuriu*.  Xrvcr- 
wt1  ihi  hrnr  tlinil-tn  >uy  sriiM-  inHgiiill- 
MI  that  if  tluriiiff  Hi?  vi-ry  llrst  wrrln  tht* 
M'tiM.-  of  thr  hugt*  jailtlic  hurriir  whirli  M-nurtl  t*t 
have  hrt'ti  appuiiilftl  to  |miiiiii  llir  (liml  tlrrf(i  nf 
ttiiirHM  win  untiling  tiul  JiirkcniiiK  and 
lu'hitiii^,  w\  uuw  1  luvvi-  livrtl  (Hi,  as  Wv  till 
into  nuit-h  (»r  annthrr  vwtm;  I  at  Irnst  frt-I 
and  take  nu?h  nil  intrirst  in  thr  prrwnt  ftplrniliil 
arlivily  and  position  and  cilllr?  nf  thix  cnuntry,  and 
in  all  III?  Iln?  iniportiinrr  of  ii  that  liraU  npnti  out? 
from  all  rmiml,  thai  lli?  whole  r/Ttt-t  is  upliTting 
ami  thrilling  and  rtiiiMiliti^  rnmi^h  lo  cnrry  one 
llmiu^h  wlmlrvrr  darknt-Ns,  wliult-vrr  diMimK  AH 
I  Ililnk  I  said  in  a  ft-w  wctrdi  MIHI?  wt-cks  a^o  to 
liillit.  ili'iir  ttld  Khgliuul  is  mil  it  wlul  U-*»H  simnd, 
l?.is  fundamentally  MIIU.%  than  she  ov?r  was,  hut 


my 
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in  fact  ever  so  much  finer  and  inwardly  wiser,  and 
has  been  appointed  by  the  gods  to  find  herself 
again,  without  more  delay,  in  some  of  those  aspects 
and  on  some  of  those  sides  that  she  had  allowed 
to^get  too  much  overlaid  and  encrusted.  She  is 
doing  this  in  the  grand  manner,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  find  the  spectacle  really  splendid  to  assist  at. 
After  three  months  in  the  country  I  came  back  to 
London  early,  sequestration  there  not  at  all  an- 
swering for  nerves  or  spirits,  and  find  myself  in 
this  place  comparatively  nearer  to  information  and 
to  supporting  and  suggestive  contact.  I  don't  say 
it  doesn't  all  at  the  best  even  remain  much  of  the 
nightmare  that  it  instantly  began  by  being:  but 
gleams  and  rifts  come  through  as  from  high  and 
bedimmed,  yet  far-looking  and,  as  it  were,  promis- 
ing and  portending  windows:  in  fine  I  should  feel 
I  had  lost  something  that  ministers  to  life  and 
knowledge  if  our  collective  experience,  for  all  its 
big  black  streaks,  hadn't  been  imposed  on  us.  Let 
me  not  express  myself,  none  the  less,  as  if  I  could 
really  thus  talk  about  it  alii  I  can't— it's  all  too 
close  and  too  horrific  and  too  unspeakable  and  too 
immeasureable.  The  facts,  or  the  falsities,  of 
"news"  reach  you  doubtless  as  much  as  they  reach 
us  here — or  rather  with  much  more  licence:  and 
really  what  I  have  wanted  most  to  say  is  how  deeply 
I  rejoice  in  the  sympathetic  sense  of  your  words, 
few  of  these  as  your  couple  of  notes  have  devoted 
to  it.  You  speak  of  some  other  things — that  is  of 
the  glorious  "Institute,"  and  of  the  fond  severance 
of  your  connection  with  it,  and  other  matters;  but 
I  suppose  you  will  understand  when  I  say  that  we 
are  so  shut  in,  roundabout,  and  so  pressed  upon 
by  our  single  huge  consciousness  of  the  public 
situation,  that  all  other  sounds  than  those  that  im- 
mediately belong  to  it  pierce  the  thick  medium  but 
with  a  muffled  effect,  and  that  in  fine  nothing  really 
draws  breath  among  us  but  the  multitudinous 


r 

wvmily,  thr  whulc  M*VIU*  t»f  rm-rgy,  itmuritsrly  sus- 
tniniiu{  ami  iiripirinjf  «>  Krrilt  H  ihiiitf,  nrry  way, 
to  be  iirrMMit  «l  tbnt  it  nliitiHit  Milvrt  n\rr  thr  Iwtmt- 
in^aciiNt*  tif  nil  llir  hnrrm^:  tlimt^li  imli-nl  iinlhing 
VM\  llliti^Htc  tin-  bllf^r  Ili'l^init  nnr,  tin*  flirt,  lint 
mm  fur  Milurir*,  i'f  virlttnllv  rt  wlmlr  imtinn, 
s  niul  iititttrt'iit,  itrivi-ii  I»rUi  into  ruin  Mini 
HiitTrritix  *»f  Ibr  nnciL  liiitriniK  Mirl  niul  nn 
Ihr  nicixt  iinprriTtlrntril  M-iilr  unlrtit  il  hr  thr  wny 
thdt  l^nglantl  in  nitikiii^  n  ii-ciii'-intiius  juiir  nf  thr 
tt-ndcrrst  tirins  t*»  unllirr  thi-ni  into  hrr  ninplr,  luit 
NO  crrnvrlrtl  Inj).  'nml  in  ibr  nif-t  luuintiny;  tiling, 
but  tbc  upprcisinn  niul  nbsriiinn  nrr  nil  brnvy 
viumgb,  ntui  i\w  wnkwtf  \w  d\  Ibriu  n^niu  wh 
niorniiiK  nftrr  llir  ni^ht'M  oblivion,  if  out*  imn  nl  nit 
pit  ilt  is  n  really  luul  utuuirat  In  UHIH.  All  life 
iiulcrtl  rt'wilvt'H  itMt'lf  intci  (\\v  wtnl  frntrinUN  nrno- 
tire  in  pricing  bud  nmnu-iits,  .  .  ,  Stniul  nil  of 
you  to  your  guns,  nml  think  nrul  ln-lirvr  Imw  you 
can  rriilly  and  iiicnxurnltly  niul  morally  hrlp  us! 
Yc»ur«,  dcnr  Thoiniui,  nil  fnitliftill, 
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To  Henry  James,  junior. 
Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

October  30th,  1914. 
Dearest  Hurry, 

.  .  .  Any  "news,"  of  the  from  clay  to  day 
kind,  would  be  stale  and  flat  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you— and  you  know  in  New  York  at  the  moment 
of  my  writing,  very  much  what  we  know  of  our 
grounds  of  anxiety  and  of  hope,  grounds  of  pro- 
ceeding and  production,  moral  and  material,  in 
every  sort  and  shape.  If  we  only  had  at  this  mo- 
ment the  extra  million  of  men  that  the  now  so  more 
or^less  incredible  optimism  and  amiability  of  our 
spirit  toward  Germany,  during  these  last  abysmal 
years,  kept  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  our  having 
or  preparing,  the  benefit  and  the  effect  would  be 
heavenly  to  think  of.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand 
I  partly  console  myself  for  the  comparatively  awk- 
ward and  clumsy  fact  that  we  are  only  growing 
and  gathering  in  that  amount  of  reinforcement 
now,  by  the  shining  light  it  throws  on  England's 
moral  position  and  attitude,  her  predominantly  in- 
curable good-nature,  the  sublimity  or  the  egregious 
folly,  one  scarcely  knows  which  to  call  it,  of  her  . 
innocence  in  face  of  the  most  prodigiously  massed 
and  worked-out  intentions  of  aggression  of  which 
"history  furnishes  an  example."  So  it  is  that, 
though  the  country  has  become  at  a  bound  the 
hugest  workshop  of  every  sort  of  preparation  con- 
ceivable, the  men  have,  in  the  matter  of  numbers, 
to  be  wrought  into  armies  after  instead  of  before 
• — which  has  always  been  England's  sweet  old  way, 
and  has  in  the  past  managed  to  suffice.  The  stuff 
and  the  material  fortunately,  however,  are  admi- 
rable— having  had  already  time  to  show  to  what 


arrogance  of  her  programme,  that  slie  nas  cveiy 
reason  to  find  such  a  case  ultra-grinding  and  such 
a  prospect  ultra-dismal:  whereas  nothing  else  was 
taken  for  granted  here,  as  an  absolute  grim  neces- 
sity, from  the  first.    But  I  am  writing  you  remarks 
quite  as  I  didn't  mean  to;  you  have  had  plenty  of 
these— at  least  Irving  Street  has  had — before;  and 
what  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have,  is  some 
remarks  from  there,  be  they  only  of    an  ardent 
sympathy  and  participation — as  of  course  what- 
ever else  in  the  world  could  they  be?      I  am  so 
utterly  and  passionately  enlisted,  up   to  my  eyes 
and  over  my  aged  head,  in  the  greatness  of  our 
cause,  that  it  fairly  sickens  me  not  to  find  every 
imagination  rise  to  it:  the  case — the  case  of  the 
failure  to  rise — then  seems  to  me  so  base  and  abject 
an  exhibition  1    And  yet  I  remind  myself,  even  as 
I  say  [it],  that  the  case  has  never  really  once  hap- 
pened to  me — I  have  personally  not  encountered 
any  low  likeness  of  it;  and  therefore  should  rather 
have  said  that  it  would  so  horrih'cally  affect  me  if 
it  were  supposable.    England  seems  to  me,  at  the 
present  time,  in  so  magnificent  a  position  before  the 
world,  in  respect  to  the  history  and  logic  of  her 
action,  that  I  don't  see  a  grain  in  the  scale  of  her 
tightness  that  doesn't  count  for  attestation  of  it; 
and  in  short  it  really  "makes  up"  almost  for  some 
of  the  huge  horrors  that  constantly   assault  our 
vision,  to  find  one  can  be  on  a  "side,"  with  all  one's 


tcnsiiymg  by  their  very  nature,  as  they  do,  from 
day  to  day  under  the  general  outward  pressure, 
literally  the  pressure  of  experience  they  from  hour 
to  hour  receive ;  such  experience  and  such  pressure 
for  instance  as  my  having  pulled  up  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  I  was  beginning  this  again,  to  watch 
from  my  windows  a  great  swinging  body  of  the 
London  Scottish,  as  one  supposes,  marching  past 
at  the  briskest  possible  step  with  its  long  line  of 
freshly  enlisted  men  behind  it.  These  are  now  in 
London,  of  course,  impressions  of  every  hour,  or 
of  every  moment;  but  there  is  always  a  particular 
big  thrill  in  the  collective  passage  of  the  stridingly 
and  just  a  bit  flappingly  kilted  and  bonneted,  when 
it  isn't  a  question  of  mere  parade  or  exercise,  as 
we  have  been  used  to  seeing  it,  but  a  suggestion, 
everything  in  the  air  so  aiding,  of  a  real  piece  of 
action,  a  charge  or  an  irresistible  press  forward, 
on  the  field  itself.  Of  a  like  suggestion,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  was  it  to  me  yesterday  afternoon  to  have 
gone  again  to  see  my — already  "my"  I — poor  Bel- 
gian wounded  at  St.  Bartholomew's;  with  whom 
it's  quite  a  balm  to  one's  feelings  to  have  established 
something  of  a  helpful  relation,  thanks  to  the 
power  of  freedom  of  speech,  by  which  I  mean  use 
of  idiom,  between  us — and  thanks  again  to  one's 
so  penetrating  impression  of  their  stricken  and 
bereft  patience  and  mild  fatalism.  Not  one  of 
those  with  whom  I  talked  the  last  time  had  yet 


rendering  the  actual  monstrous  ot  the  hour,  what- 
ever it  is,  all  the  suffering  creature  can  feel.  Even 
more  interesting,  and  in  a  different  way,  naturally, 
was  a  further  hour  at  St.  B's  with  a  Couple  of 
wardsful  of  British  wounded,  just  straight  back, 
by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  from  the  terrific 
fighting  round  about  Ypres,  which  is  still  going 
on,  but  from  which  they  had  been  got  away  in  their 
condition,  at  once  via  Saint-Nazaire  and  South- 
ampton; three  or  four  of  whom,  all  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  who  seemed  genuinely  glad  of  one's 
approach  (not  being  for  the  time  at  all  otherwise 
visited,)  struck  me  as  quite  ideal  and  natural 
soldier-stuff  of  the  easy,  the  bright  and  instinctive, 
and  above  all  the,  in  this  country,  probably  quite 
inexhaustible,  kind.  Those  I  mention  were  intelli- 
gent specimens  of  course — one  picked  them  out 
rather  for  their  intelligent  faces;  but  the  ease,  as 
I  say,  the  goodhumour,  the  gaiety  and  simplicity, 
without  the  ghost  of  swagger,  of  their  individual 
adaptability  to  their  job,  made  an  impression  of 
them  about  as  satisfactory,  so  to  speak,  as  one 
could  possibly  desire  it.  ...  But  this  is  all  now — • 
and  you'll  say  it's  enough  I  Ever  your  affectionate 
old  Uncle, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

November  2 1st, 
Dearest  Hugh, 

This  is  a  great  joy— your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber I2th  has  just  come,  to  my  extreme  delight,  and 
I  answer  it,  you  see,  within  a  very  few  hours.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  letter  you  have  ever  written  me, 
and  I  am  touched  and  interested  by  it  more  than 
I  can  say.  Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  I  sent  you 
that  last  thing  in  type-copy  because  of  an  anxious 
calculation  that  such  a  form  would  help  to  secure 
its  safe  arrival.  Your  own  scrap  was  a  signal  of 
the  probable  non-arrival  of  anything  that  seemed 
in  the  least  to  defy  legibility;  therefore  I  said  to 
myself  that  what  was  flagrantly  and  blatantly 
legible  would  presumably  reach  you.  ...  I  had 
better  make  use  of  this  chance,  however,  to  give 
you  an  inkling  of  our  affairs,  such  as  they  are, 
rather  than  indulge  in  mere  surmises  and  desires, 
fond  and  faithful  though  these  be,  about  your  own 
eventualities.  London  is  of  course  under  all  our 
stress  very  interesting,  to  me  deeply  and  infinitely 
moving — but  on  a  basis  and  in  ways  that  make 
the  life  we  have  known  here  fade  into  grey  mists 
of  insignificance.  People  "meet"  a  little,  but  very 
little,  every  social  habit  and  convention  has  broken 
down,  save  with  a  few  vulgarians  and  utter  mis- 
takers  (mistakers,  I  mean,  about  the  decency  of 
things;)  and  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  find  there  are 
very  few  persons  I  care  to  see — only  those  to  whom 
and  to  whose  state  of  feeling  I  am  really  attached. 
Promiscuous  chatter  on  the  public  situation  and 


right  and  left  are  all  the  figures  of  mourning — 
though  such  proud  erect  ones — over  the  blow 
that  has  come  to  them.  There  the  women  are 
admirable — the  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters;  the 
mothers  in  particular,  since  it's  so  much  the  younger 
lives,  the  fine  seed  of  the  future,  that  are  offered 
and  taken.  The  rate  at  which  they  are  taken  is 
appalling — but  then  I  think  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia and  even  of  Germany  herself,  and  the  vision 
simply  overwhelms  and  breaks  the  heart.  "The 
German  dead,  the  German  dendl"  I  above  all  say 
to  myself — in  such  hecatombs  have  they  been  ruth- 
lessly piled  up  by  those  who  have  driven  them,  from 
behind,  to  their  fate;  arid  it  for  the  moment  almost 
makes  me  forget  Belgium — though  when  I  remem- 
ber that  disembowelled  country  my  heart  is  at  once 
hardened  to  every  son  of  a  Him.  Belgium  we 
have  hugely  and  portentously  with  us;  if  never  in 
the  world  was  a  nation  so  driven  forth,  so  on  the 
other  hand  was  one  never  so  taken  to  another's 
arms.  And  the  Dutch  have  been  nobly  hospitable! 
.  .  .  Immensely  interesting  what  you  say  of  the 
sublime  newness  of  spirit  of  the  great  Russian 
people — of  whom  we  are  thinking  here  with  the 
most  confident  admiration.  I  met  a  striking  speci- 
men the  other  day  who  was  oddly  enough  in  the 
Canadian  contingent  (he  had  been  living  two  or 
three  years  in  Canada  and  had  volunteered  there;) 
and  who  was  of  a  stature,  complexion,  expression, 
and  above  all  of  a  shining  candour,  which  made 
him  a  kind  of  army-corps  in  himself.  .  ,  ,  But 
goodnight,  dearest  Hugh.  I  sit  here  writing  late, 
in  the  now  extraordinary  London  blackness  of 
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darkness  and  (almost)  tension  of  stillness.  The 
alarms  we  have  had  here  as  yet  come  to  nothing. 
Please  believe  in  the  fond  fidelity  with  which  I 
think  of  you.  Oh  for  the  day  of  reparation  and 
reunion!  I  hope  for  you  that  you  may  have  the 
great  and  terrible  experience  of  Ambulance  service 
at  the  front.  Ah  how  I  pray  you  also  may  receive 
this  benediction  from  your  affectionate  old 

II.  J. 

To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Walter  Berry  hud  just  passed  through  London 
on  Ins  way  back  to  Paris  from  a  brief  expedition  to  Berlin. 
The  revived  work  which  H.  J.  was  now  carrying  forward 
was  The  Sense  of  the  Past. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions,  Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

December  1st,  1914. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Walter  offers  me  kindly  to  carry  you  my 
word,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  go  empty-handed, 
though  verily  only  the  poor  shrunken  sediment  of 
me  is  practically  left  after  the  overwhelming  and 
6crasant  effect  of  listening  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  transcendent  high  pitch  of  Berlin.    I  kick 
myself  for  being  so  flattened  out  by  it,  and  ask 
myself  moreover  why  I  should  feel  it  in  any  degree 
as  a  revelation,  when  it  consists  really  of  nothing 
but  what  one  has  been  constantly  saying  to  one's 
self— one's  mind's  eye  perpetually  blinking  at  it, 
as  presumably  the  case— all  these  weeks  and  weeks. 
It's  the  personal  note  of  testimony  that  lias  caused 
it  to  knock  me  up— what  has  permitted  this  being 
the  nature   and  degree  of  my  unspeakable   and 
abysmal  sensibility  where  "our  cause"  is  concerned, 
and  the  fantastic  force,  the  prodigious^  passion, 
with  which  my  affections  are  engaged  in  it.  ^They 
grow  more  and  more  so— and  my  soul  is  in  the 


up.  I  dare  say,  for  that  matter,  that  I  am  down 
pretty  often — for  I  find  I  am  constantly  picking 
myself  up.  So  even  this  time  I  don't  really  de- 
spair. About  Belgium  Walter  was  so  admirably 
and  unspeakably  interesting — if  the  word  be  not 
mean  for  the  scale  of  such  tragedy — which  you'll 
have  from  him  all  for  yourself.  If  I  don't  call  his 
Berlin  simply  interesting  and  have  done  with  it, 
that's  because  the  very  faculty  of  attention  is  so 
overestrained  by  it  as  to  hurt.  This  takes  you  all 
my  love.  I  have  got  back  to  trying  to  work — on 
one  of  three  books  begun  and  abandoned — at  the 
end  of  some  "30,000  words" — 15  years  ago,  and 
fished  out  of  the  depths  of  an  old  drawer  at  Lamb 
House  (I  sent  Miss  Bosanquet  down  to  hunt  it 
up)  as  perhaps  offering  a  certain  defiance  of  sub- 
ject to  the  law  by  .which  most  things  now  perish 
in  the  public  blight.  This  does  seem  to  kind  of 
intrinsically  resist — and  I  have  hopes.  But  I  must 
rally  now  before  getting  back  to  it.  So  pray  for 
me  that  I  do,  and  invite  dear  Walter  to  kneel  by 
my  side  and  believe  me  your  faithfully  fond 

HENIIY  JAMES, 


December  llth,  1914. 

Dear  and  so  sympathetic  Lillal 

I  have  been  these  many,  by  which  I  mean 
too  many,  days  in  receipt  of  your  brave  letter  and 
impassioned  sonnet— a  combination  that  has  done 
me,  I  assure  you,  no  end  of  good.  I  so  ache  and 
yearn,  here  more  or  less  on  the  spot,  with  the  force 
of  my  interest  in  our  public  situation,  I  feel  my- 
self in  short  such  a  glowing  and  flaring  firebrand, 
that  I  can't  have  enough  of  the  blest  article  you 
supply,  my  standard  of  what  constitutes  enough 
being  so  high!  .  .  .  Your  sonnet  strikes  me  as 
very  well  made — which  all  sonnets  from  "female" 
pens  are  not;  and  since  you  invoke  American  asso- 
ciation witli  us  you  do  the  fine  thing  in  invoking  it 
up  to  the  hilt.  Of  course  you  can  all  do  us  most 
good  by  simply  feeling  and  uttering  as  the  best 
of  you  do — there  having  come  in  my  way  several 
copious  pronouncements  by  the  American  Press 
than  which  it  lias  seemed  to  me  there  could  have 
been  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  perfect  under- 
standing and  happy  expression.  I  have  said  to 
myself  in  presence  of  some  of  them  "Oh  blest  and 
wondrous  the  miracle;  the  force  of  events,  the  light 
of  our  Cause,  is  absolutely  inspiring  the  newspaper 
tone  over  there  with  the  last  thing  one  ever  ex- 
pected it  to  have,  style  and  the  weight  of  style; 
so  that  all  the  good  tilings  are  literally  on  our  side 
at  once!" 

It's  delightful  to  me  to  hear  of  your  local  knit- 
ting and  sewing  circle — it  quite  goes  to  my  heart 
in  fact  to  catch  your  echo  of  the  brave  click  of  the 
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all  that  goes  forward  simply  from  day  to  day  and 
that  makes  the  common  texture  of  our  life:  you 
would  generously  abound  in  the  sense  of  it,  I  feel, 
and  be  grateful  for  it  as  a  kind  of  invaluable,  a 
really  cherishable,  "race"  experience.  One  wouldn't 
have  to  explain  anything  to  you — you  would  take 
it  all  down  in  a  gulp,  the  kind  of  gulp  in  which 
one  has  to  indulge  to  keep  from  breaking1  down 
under  the  positive  pang  of  comprehension  and  emo- 
tion. Two  afternoons  ago  1  caught  that  gulp, 
twice  over,  in  the  very  act — while  listening  to  that 
dear  and  affable  Einile  Boutroux  make  an  ex- 
quisite philosophic  address  to  the  British  Academy, 
which  he  had  come  over  for  the  purpose  of,  and 
then  hearing  the  less  consummate,  yet  sturdily 
sensitive  and  expressive  Lord  Chancellor  (Hal- 
dane)  utter  to  him,  in  return,  the  thanks  of  the 
select  and  intense  auditory  and  their  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  and  unprecedented  unison 
of  nations  that  the  occasion  symbolised  and  cele- 
brated. In  the  quietest  way  in  the  world  Bou- 
troux just  escaped  "breaking  down"  in  his  prelimi- 
nary reference  to  what  this  meant  and  bow  he 
felt,  and  just  so  the  good  Haldane  grazed  the  same 
almost  inevitable  accident  in  speaking  for  us,  all 
us  present  and  the  whole  public  consciousness, 
when  he  addressed  the  lecturer  afterwards.  What 
was  so  moving  was  its  being  so  utterly  unrehearsed 
and  immediate — its  coming,  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  so  of  itself,  and  being  a  sort  of  thing  that 
hasn't  since  God  knows  when,  if  ever,  found  itself 
taking  place  between  nation  and  nation.  I  kind 


the  presence  of  the  British  forces  in  the  field  now 
means  for  the  so  extraordinarily  intelligent  and 
responsive  French,  and  what  a  really  unprecedent- 
ed relation  (I^do  wish  to  goodness  we  were  in  it!) 
between  a  pair  of  fraternising  and  reciprocating 
people  ( it  represents.  The  truth  is  of  course  that 
the  British  participation  has  been  extraordinarily, 
quite  miraculously,  effective  and  sustaining,  lias 
had  in  it  a  quality  of  reinforcement  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers,  though  these  are  steadily  grow- 
ing, and  that  all  the  intelligence  of  the  wonderful 
France  simply  floods  the  case  with  appreciation 
and  fraternity;  these  things  shown  in  the  charming 
way  in  which  the  French  most  of  all  can  show  the 
like-under  full  inspiration.  Yes,  it's  an  association 
that  I  do  permit  myself  at  wanton  moments  to 
wish  that  we,  in  our  high  worthiness  to  be  of  it, 
weren't  so  out  of  I  But  I  mustn't,  my  dear  Lilla, 
go  maundering  on.  Intercede  with  Thomas  to  the 
effect  of  his  writing  me  some  thoroughly,  some 
intensely  and  immensely  participating  word,  for 
the  further  refreshment  of  my  soul.  It  is  refreshed 
here,  as  well  as  ravaged,  oh  at  times  so  ravaged: 
by  the  general  sense  of  what  is  maturing  and  mul- 
tiplying, steadily  multiplying,  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies — out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  whose  effec- 
tively stored  and  steadily  expanding  energies  we 
reach  over  to  a  slightly  bedimmed  but  inexpressible 
Russia  with  a  deep-felt  sense  that  before  we  have 


HENRY  JAMES. 

To  Edmund  Gosse. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions,  Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

December  17th,  1914. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

This  is  a  scratch  of  postscript  to  my  note 
this  evening  posted  to  you — prompted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  therein  made  a  word  of 
reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  I  "think  of 
things."  The  recovered  pressure  of  that  question 
makes  me  somehow  positively  want  to  say  that  (I 
think)  I  don't  "think"  of  them  at  all— though  I 
try  to;  that  I  only  feel,  and  feel,  and  toil. jours  feel 
about  them  unspeakably,  and  about  nothing  else 
whatever — feeling  so  in  Wordsworth's  terms  of 
exaltations,  agonies  and  loves,  and  (our)  uncon- 
querable mind.  Yes,  I  kind  of  make  out  withal 
that  through  our  insistence  an  increasing  purpose 
runs,  and  that  one's  vision  of  its  final  effect 
(though  only  with  the  aid  of  time)  grows  less  and 
less  dim,  so  that  one  seems  to  find  at  moments  it's 
almost  sharp  I  And  meanwhile  what  a  purely 
suicidal  record  for  themselves  the  business  of  yes- 
terday— the  women  and  children  (and  babes  in 
arms)  slaughtered  at  Scarborough  and  Whitby, 
with  their  turning  and  fleeing  as  soon  as  ever  they 
had  killed  enough  for  the  moment.  Oh,  I  do 
"think"  enough  to  believe  in  retribution  for  that. 
So  I've  kind  of  answered  you. 
Ever  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES, 


7i     TO  MISS  GRACE  NORTON          431 


To  Miss  Grace  Norton. 

This  follows  on  the  letter  to  Miss  Norton  of  Oct.  16, 
1014,  dealing  with  the  work  in  France  of  her  nephew, 
Richard  Norton. 

Dictated, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

January  1st,  1915. 
Dearest  Grace  I 

I  waste  no  time  in  explaining  again  how 
reduced  I  am  to  the  use  of  this  machinery  by  the 
absolute  physical  effect  on  my  poor  old  organism 
of  the  huge  tension  and  oppression  of  our  condi- 
tions here  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect,  with 
which  the  other  is  of  course  intensely  mixed.  I  can 
tell  you  better  thus  moreover  than  by  any  weaker 
art  what  huge  satisfaction  I  had  yesterday  in  an 
hour  or  two  of  Richard's  company;  he  having  gen- 
erously found  time  to  lunch  with  me  during  two 
or  three  days  that  he  is  snatching  away  from  the 
Front,  under  urgency  of  business.  I  gathered 
from  him  that  you  hear  from  him  with  a  certain 
frequency  and  perhaps  some  fulness  —  I  know  it's 
always  his  desire  that  you  shall;  but  even  so  you 
perhaps  scarce  take  in  how  "perfectly  splendid" 
he  is  —  though  even  if  you  in  a  manner  do  I  want 
to  put  it  on  record  to  you,  for  myself,  that  I  find 
him  unmitigatedly  magnificent.  It's  impossible 
for  me  to  overstate  my  impression  of  his  intelligent 
force,  his  energy  and  lucidity,  his  gallantry  and 
resolution,  or  of  the  success  the  unswerving  appli- 
cation of  these  things  is  making  for  him  and  for 
his  enterprise.  Not  that  I  should  speak  as  if  he 
and  tlmt  were  different  matters  —  he  is  the  enter- 
prise, and  that,  on  its  side,  is  his  very  self;  and 
in  fine  it  is  a  tremendous  tonic  —  among  a  good 
many  tonics  that  we  have  indeed,  thank  good- 


makes  one  restlessly  keep  up.  What  he  has 
probably  told  you,  with  emphasis,  by  letter,  is 
the  generalisation  most  sadly  forced  upon  him — 
the  comparative  supportahility  of  the  fact  of  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  beside  the  desolating  view 
of  the  ravaged  refugees.  He  can  help  the  former 
much  more  than  the  latter,  and  the  ability  to  do 
his  special  job  with  success  is  more  or  less  sustain- 
ing and  rewarding;  but  the  sight  of  the  wretched 
people  with  their  villages  and  homes  and  resources 
utterly  annihilated,  and  they  simply  staring  at  the 
blackness  of  their  ruin,  with  the  very  clothes  oils. 
their  backs  scarce  left  to  them,  is  clearly  somethinpf 
that  would  quite  break  the  heart  if  one  could  afford 
to  let  it.  If  he  isn't  able  to  give  you  the  detail  of 

much  of  that  tragedy,  so  much  the  better  for  you 

save  indeed  for  your  thereby  losing  too  some  ex- 
amples of  how  he  succeeds  in  occasional  mitigations 
quand  tneme,  thanks  to  the  positive,  the  quite  blest, 
ferocity  of  his  passion  not  to  fail  of  any  service  ho 
can  with  the  least  conccivability  render.  He  wasi 
most  interesting,  he  was  altogether  admirable,  as 
to  his  attitude  in  the  matter  of  going  outside  o£ 
the  strict  job  of  carrying  the  military  sick  and 
wounded,  and  them  only,  as  the  ancient  "Gcncvo. 
Conventions"  confine  a  Red  Cross  Ambulance  to 
doing.  There  has  been  some  perfunctory  protest, 
not  long  since,  on  the  part  of  some  blank  agent  c>P 
that  (lied  Cross)  body,  in  relation  to  his  picking 
up  stricken  and  helpless  civilians  and  seeing  thcni 
as  far  as  possible  on  their  way  to  some  desperato 
refuge  or  relief;  whereupon  he  had  given  this  critio 
full  in  the  face  the  whole  philosophy  of  his  pro— 


brutality,  and  might  be  depended  upon  to  convey 
not  only  every  suffering  civilian  but  any  .armed 
and  trudging  soldiers  whom  a  blest  chance  might 
offer  him.  His  remonstrant  visitor  remained  blank 
and  speechless,  but  at  the  same  time  duly  im- 
pressed or  even  floored,  and  Dick  will  ^  have,  I 
think,  so  far  as  any  further  or  more  serious  pro- 
test is  concerned,  an  absolutely  free  hand.  'The 
Germans  have  violated  with  the  last  cynicism  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  every  agreement  they 
ever  signed,  and  it's  little  enough  that  the  poor 
retaliation  left  us,  not  that  "in  kind,"  which  I  think 
we  may  describe  ourselves  as  despising,  but  that 
in  mere  reparation  of  their  ravage  and  mere 
scrappy  aid  to  ourselves,  should  be  _  compassed  by 
us  when  we  can  compass  it.  ...  Richard  told  me 
yesterday  that  the  aspect  of  London  ^  struck  him 
as  having  undergone  a  great  change  since  his  last 
rush  over— in  the  sense  of  the  greater  flngrnncy 
of  the  pressure  of  the  War;  and  one  feels  that  per- 
fectly on  the  spot  and  without  having  to  go  away 
and  come  back  for  it.  There  corresponds  with  it 
doubtless  a  much  tighter  screw-up  of  the  whole 
public  consciousness,  worked  upon  by  all  kinds  of 
phenomena  that  are  very  penetrating  here,  but  that 
doubtless  are  reduced  to  some  vagueness  as  re- 
ported to  you  across  the  sea — when  reported  at  all, 
as  most  of  them  can't  be.  Goodbye  at  any  rate  for 
this  hour.  "What  I  most  wanted  to  give  you  was 
the  strong  side-wind  and  conveyed  virtue  of  Dick's 
visit.  I  hope  you  are  seeing  rather  more  than  less 
of  Alice  and  Peggy,  to  whom  I  succeed  in  writing 
pretty  often— and  perhaps  tilings  that  if  repeated 


7Vi  Mrs.  Dnrrr  /'/mr»/. 
nt  rrfrr«  In  lit**  )UQ.«  ttf  ft  HIK-  i»lil  ii 

lnml   HI)   lUr  Irewfi   nt    I.ninti   Jllilinr, 


tlmt 


•My 


Ui  I'nrlyle 

Clieyiw  \Vnlfc.  S.W. 

JiuiiKii-y  dill,  ill  15, 


It  hit*  hern  tU'lighlful  to  me  In  heur  from 
you  rvni  ttu  MI  wirrv  a  MiJtjft-t  us  uiy  |ttHir  old 
liWNlrntt'tl  Ircr;  which  It  wm  nmst  kind  of  yuii  lu 
gu  niul  trtkr  n  pilyinK  l'"'k  nl.  I  If  iniHlil  |mv« 
K<>iu*  on  fur  Muur  tiiiu*.  I  think,  in  llu*  nh-a-ncc  of 
nn  ititinlintttf  ^nli*  luit  IUIIT  Ihc  fury  nf  thr  tern- 
jjp.il  rrnlly  ilrM't'iuliui  Jir  wtut  himiul  to  ^ivc  wny, 
iHTniiHt*  IUH  jumr  lihl  ht'firt  wus  tlrntl,  hin  iimurniu 
tihl  trunk  hnllnw.  Up  luul  IHI  power  lo  ri-nisl  left 
whru  llic*  Nuutli»wr)ilt*r  I'uught  him  hy  hi*  vnst 
rriwiVrr  niui  Mtnpty  twistnl  )ii«  hrntl  nunul  inul 
nuiml,  H*M  vrry  j*iul,  for  hr  wwi  tlit*  iiinkinj^  (tf 
Ihc  ffiirilrn  he  wni  if  in  prrmin;  niul  now  1  fee*  I 
for  Hit*  Unit*  n.i  if  I  didn't  i-nrc  wlml  hcmmr**  nf 
it-  niv  inlorrit  wlinlly  t-nllupHi's,  Hut  wlmt  n  folly 

10  tnlk  of  ///«/  (irciHlrntiuii,  among  nil  Iht*  proKtrii- 
lum*  Uml  Mirrniintl  us!    Om-  hfurs  of  them  hero. 

011  every  wide    niul  lliey  rritrt-Kfiil  (of  countc  I  nin 
N|jcftkiti^  nf  the  imttKurntlile  snlerulid  youripc  nicn, 
fnllrit  in  llirir  flnwer)  the  enimiingly  hlnek  side  nf 
nil  I  he  horrihle  IniHiuesH,  the  irrejinrnhle  dend  lass 
of  what  is  numL  prceicuin,  Ihc*  inestinmhlc  seed  of 
the  futurr.    The  nir  i«  full  of  the  acnsc  of  nil  that 
clrcntlftiliieH«—  the  eelinen   forever  \i\  one's 


ance— look  at  a  solitary  new  face  save  that  of 
the  -wounded  soldiers  in  hospital,  whom  I  see  some- 
thing of  and  find  of  a  great  and  touching  interest. 
Yet  the  general  conditions  of  town  I  find  the  only 
ones  I  can  do  with  now,  and  I  am  more  glad  than 
I  can  say  to  think  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  her  daugh- 
ters supplanting  me,  at  their  ease,  at  dear  old  L.H. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  of  Beau's  fine  outlook 
and  I  send  him  my  aged  blessing — as  I  do  to  his 
Father,  who  must  take  good  comfort  of  him.  I 
am  afraid  on  the  other  hand  that  all  these  diluvian 
and  otherwise  devastated  days  haven't  contributed 
to  the  gaiety  (I  won't  say  of  "nations" — what  will 
have  become,  forever,  of  that?  but)  of  golfers  pure 
and  simple.  I  wonder  about  you  much,  and  very 
tenderly,  and  wish  you  weren't  so  far,  or  my  agility 
so  extinct.  I  find  I  think  with  dismay — positive 
terror — of  a  station  or  a  train — more  than  once 
or  twice  a  year.  Bitter  moreover  the  thought  to 
me  that  you  never  seem  now  in  the  way  of  coining 


up 


Goodnight,   dear  Margaret, 
fully, 


Yours   all  faith- 
HENRY  JAMES. 


liy  Hit*  rreripl  ui  ynur  MI  mlnimtlily  vivid  and 
LerrHliiiu  Irllrr.  ...  1  envy  you  intensely  j 
opportunity  In  apply  thttt  [spirit  of  nhsrmili 
ill  these  ilnmeliu*  liiitnrir  conditions  liiul  Ihli: 
hnve  had  [i  htttitl  nf  your  own  in  the  most  | 
nUlrumlitm  nf  the  energy  niul  in^enuit; 
("however  misplaced"!)  tluil  Mirely  i*un  i 
Imvr  hern  in' the  world.  li'nr  (tod1*  sake  gti 
lidting  us  iiiutiy  notrs  of  it  us  you  pnssilily  niu, 
lirlirvr  with  what  #nilrful  piety  1  .ihull  wnut  tt 
ovrr  your  tiVMHiu-r  with  v«'ii  when  you  (luidly  In 
Jl  lioiiir.  SlK'h  i(il]>IV>i<itotlN  «f  ycill  Mlllsl  f(cl,  t 
iiH'Hlriilttlflt'  tiling-*1  »N  y(lt|  "Jtisl  .sc**,  Mit-Ji  until 
«li|r  unrs  HS  vim  must  fi-rjl  \Vt*ll,  hrrp  il  {ill 
find  rthnvr  nil  kcrj)  up  tlmt  -NHiiii1  lilr.Hl 
in  my  fund  iijiprrrmtinii.  ^Vl>|]dl'rfl))  your 
of  Hint  tfu^lil  visit  to  tin1  trrnrhrx  nod  K' 
niorr  of  thr  si-iinr  itiut  llit'  fiitifli  and  llir  fun 
tii1  Kriiimi'HN,  Hit*  Kt*1"'i'i|l  t'l'dfiTd  uiul  nu-tluui 
humid  limn  nnylhin^  i*lsr  whidi-vcr  tlml  lius 
trntlctl  to  rnli^hlt'M  tis.  Willi  inlluilr  iiiU'iv,sl 
I  Inkr  in  what  ytui  say  of  tlu-  rapidity  with  w 
the  irittiiU'-tml-tU'H?<  of  your  con<lilions  hiToiiit'H 
mutter  nf  t-ovirsr  and  the  platitudinous  wliic 
lake  partly  to  result  from  llu-  IrruuMidous  rn! 
tivily  of  the  ea^e,  dorsn't  itf  the  fiu-l  of  the  wli 
ness  nf  the  ntrews  and  slrriiu  or  intimate  fuwittn 
in  IL  t'tiinninn  pot,  of  idi  exposures,  all  ri'sihinr 
nil  the  cnu'rmt'HK  and  ait  Hit*  luueluu'HHl  Hi 
niuitn'l  Hft'in  to  nut  too  intciTo^uUvely  uiy  [ 
Hpcoiilutions.  Only  wait  to  correct 


la.st  night  at  Yarmouth  do  little  to  make  it  /lush. 
What  a  pitiful  horror  indeed  must  that  Yprcs 
desolation  and  desecration  be  —  a  baseness  of 
dcmonism.  I  find,  thank  God,  that  under  your 
image  of  that  I  at  least  can  Hush.  It  so  happens 
that  1  dine  to-morrow  (23d)  with  John  Sargent, 
or  rather  I  mean  lunch,  and  I  shall  take  for 
granted  your  leave  to  read  him  your  letter.  I 
bless  you  again  for  it,  and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

HKNKY  JAMES. 


To  Cowptoti  Mackenzie, 

Dictated 

21  Curlyle  Mansions, 
Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

January  28rd,  1915. 
My  dear  Monty, 

I  am  acknowledging  your  so  interesting 
letter  at  once;  because  I  find  that  under  the  effect 
of  all  out1  conditions  here  I  can't  answer  for  any 
postal  fluency,  however  reduced  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity, at  an  indefinite  future  time.  My  fluency  of 
the  moment  even,  such  as  it  is,  has  to  take  the 
present  mechanic  form;  but  here  goes,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  extent  of  my  having  rejoiced  to  hear  from 
yon,  not  of  much' brightness  though  _  your  news 
may  be.  I  tenderly  condole  and  participate  with 


work  again  limy  that  at  least  go  hravely  on  — whi 
I  iiuirvrl  again,  aeeording  to  my  wont,  at  your  nti 
finding  it  possible  in  eondilions  tlmL  1  fear  woul 
!«•  fur  uir  dismally  "inhihilive."  I  Mess  your  nr 
hook,  even  if  you  tliiln'l  in  our  lust  UlU  leave  n 
with  much  grasp  "f  wl*»l  il  >*  t(l  Mt<  "iilnmt."  1 
jjrt-M'iuT  nf  «ny  hiit'lilikc*  intt-utinn  I  Mini  I  wnnt 
Miliirrt  ti»  la-  iililt-  nuili-  (tcllnilrlv  ttt  hlnU;  nil 
tlrrmrt1  itnrlf  tts  u  .siiliirrl;  uittl  wlu-u  tlu*  tiling 
nniiiiuiiiirnlrtl  In  mi*  (in  mlvaiicr)  in  tlu-  Torin  t 
Sti-rtiul-Sii'.s  fining  tifis',  tli»(  or  the  (itiit-r,  or  Scinn 
llmitfH-Nr'N  "hajiprniitg"  nnil  MI  mi,  I  kind  ttf  yt'in 
for  Hit*  c\|iri'hNiltl(*  idni  m-  nmiivr,  wind  tlir  thin 
in  tn  lu*  ilttiir  fur,  tu  havr  Itrt-n  pnvsrntcd  to  \\\\ 
wliirh  yon  iiiny  «ny  ptM-liaps  is  tinkiiiK  H  K(lll(l  df" 
1  dun't  think  HO,  if  any  rn^nUaiirt'  at  all  in  vtnu'l 
Knft'd  one;  Jl  in  thr  only  llun#  I  in  tlui  Intst  cnri;  I 
ft'»k.  \Vlnit  tin-  ttnlhor  .shull  do  with  his  idea  I  ai 
qnilr  ready  to  wail  for,  hut  tun  meanwhile  in  i 
relation  to  lite  work  at  all  index*  that  basis  hi 
been  provided,  Connolr  yourself,  however:  dt'i 
ffrt'nt  (U'(ir«e  Meredith  oiuv  he^an  In  exprt'HH  I 
me  wlial  a  novel  lie  had  just  hlarled  ("One  of  ()i 
CoiuiuerorH")  wris  to  he  nlimiL  hy  no  other  art  tlui 
l>y  simply  naming  to  me  the  half-driven  oeeu 
reners,  mieh  an  they  were,  that  m-enpied  the  jw# 
lie  lirttl  rtlre/uly  written;  ««  that  I  rrnmincd,  I  fei 
quite  without  an  answer  to  my  reHpeetful  inquiry 
which  he  had  all  the  time  the  very  altitude  of  kirn 
ly  I'licmmitfiiuf  ami  rewarding! 
Hut  why  do  I  make  these  rcHtriclivc  and  i 


afl'ccts  me  as  on  the  whole  rather  ugly— failing  to 
sec,  as  one  does,  their  cas-us  belli,  mid  having  to  sec, 
us  one  also  does,  that  they  must  hunt  up  one  to  give 
them  any  sort  of  countenance  at  all.  I  should— 

January  stfith. 

I  had  alas  to  hrcak  off  two  days  ago,  having  been 
fit  that  very  moment  flung  into  bed,  as  I  am  occa- 
sionally liable  to  [he],  somewhat  like  yourself; 
though  happily  not  in  the  prolonged  way.  I  am 
up  tins  morning  again— though  still  in  rather  semi- 
sickly  fashion;  hut  trying  to  collect  my  wits  afresh 
as  to  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  Italy.  How- 
ever, I  had  perhaps  better  not  say  it — as  I  take, 
I  wither  fenr,  a  more  detached  view  of  her  attitude 
than  I  see  that,  on  the  spot,  you  can  easily  do.  By 
which  I  mean  that  I  don't  much  make  out  how,  as 
regards  the  two  nations  witli  whom  [she  is  in] 
alliance  (originally  so  unnatural,  alns,  m  the  mat- 
ter of  Austrial),  she  can  act  in  a  fashion,  any 
fashion,  rcgardablc  as  slraifjhl,  I  always  bated 
her  patching  up  a  friendly  relation  with  Austria, 
and  thereby  with  Germany,  as  against  France  and 
this  country;  and  now  what  she  publishes  is  that 
it  waft  good  enough  for  her  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  otherwise.  If  there's  anything 
to  bo  got  (by  any  other  alliance)  she  will  go  in  for 
that;  nut  she  thus  gives  herself  away,  as  to  all  her 
recent  past,  ji  bit  painfully,  doesn't  one  feel?— and 


looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  —  which  only 
proves,  alas,  how  many  hideous  and  horrible  [as- 
pects] such  situations  have.  Personally,  I  don't 
see  how  she  can  make  up  her  mind  not,  in  spite  of 
all  temptations,  to  remain  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Isn't 
it  rather  luridly  borne  in  upon  her  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  only  to  make  up  their  minds  ruthlessly 
to  violate  Switzerland  in  order,  as  they  say,  "to 
be  at  Milan,  by  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gotthnrd  or 
whatever,  in  just  ten  hours"?  Ugh  I — let  me  not 
talk  of  such  abominations:  I  don't  know  why  I 
pretend  to  it  or  attempt  it.  I  too  am  trying  (I 
don't  know  whether  I  told  you)  to  bury  my  nose 
in  the  doing  of  something  daily;  and  am  finding 
that,  however  little  I  manage  on  any  given  occa- 
sion, even  that  little  sustains  and  inflames  and  re- 
wards me.  I  lose  myself  thus  in  the  mystery  of 
what  "art"  can  do  for  one,  even  with  every  blest 
thing  against  it.  And  why  it  should  and  how  it 
does  and  what  it  means — that  is  "the  funny  thing"  1 
However,  as  I  just  said,  one  mustn't  look  a  gift- 
horse  etc.  So  don't  yourself  so  scrutinise  this  poor 
animal,  but  believe  me  yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Jan.  25th,  1915. 
Dearest  Lily, 

It  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest,  it  has 
been  delightful,  to  me  to  receive  to-night  your  so 
generous  and  informing  letter.  The  poor  little 
pamphlet  for  which  you  "thank"  me  is  a  helpless 
and  empty  tiling — for  which  I  should  blush  were 
not  the  condition  of  its  production  so  legibly 
stamped  upon  it.  You  can't  say  things  unless  you 
have  been  out  there  to  learn  them,  and  if  you  have 
been  out  there  to  learn  them  you  can  say  them 
less  than  ever.  With  nil  but  utterly  nothing  to 
go  upon  I  had  to  make  my  remarks  practically  of 
nothing,  and  that  the  effect  of  them  can  only  be 
nil  on  a  subscribing  public  which  wants  constant 
and  particular  news  of  the  undertakings  it  has  been 
asked  to  believe  in  once  for  all,  I  can  but  too 
readily  believe.  The  case  seems  different  here — 
I  mean  on  this  side  of  the  sea — where  scores  and 
scores  of  such  like  corps  are  in  operation  in 
France — the  number  of  ambulnnce-cars  is  many, 
many  thousand,  on  all  the  long  line — without  its 
becoming  necessary  for  them  that  their  work 
should  be  publicly  chronicled.  I  think  the  greater 
nearness  —  here  —  the  strange  and -sinister  near- 
ness— makes  much  of  the  difference;  various  facts 
are  conveyed  by  personal — unpublished — report, 
and  these  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose.  What 
seems  clear,  at  all  events,  is  that  there  is  no  de- 
visable means  for  keeping  the  enterprise  in  touch 
with  American  sympathy,  and  I  sadly  note  there- 


own  experience.  It  makes  you  all  seem  one  vast 
and  prodigious  workshop  with  us  —  for  the  re- 
sources find  the  energy  of  production  and  creation 
and  devotion  here  are  of  course  beyond  estimation. 
I  imagine  indeed  that,  given  your  more  limited 
relation  to  the  War,  your  resources  in  money  arc 
more  remarkable — even  though  here  (by  which  I 
mean  in  ^England,  for  the  whole  case  is  I  believe 
more  hampered  in  France)  the  way  the  myriad 
calls  and  demands  are  endlessly  met  and  met  is 
prodigious  enough.  It  does  my  heart  good  that 
you  should  express  yourself  as  you  do  —  though 
how  could  you  do  any  tiling  else? — on  behalf  of  the 
simply  sacred  cause,  as  I  feel  it,  of  the  Allies;  for 
here  at  least  one  needs  to  feel  it  so  to  bear  up 
under  the  close  pressure  of  all  that  is  so  hideous 
and  horrible  in  what  has  been  let  loose  upon  us. 
Much  of  the  time  one  feels  that  one  simply  can't — 
the  heart-breaking  aspect,  the  destruction  of  such 
masses,  on  such  a  scale,  of  the  magnificent  young 
life  that  was  to  have  been  productive  and  prolific, 
bears  down  any  faith,  any  patience,  all  argument 
and  all  hope.  I  can  look  a.t  the  woe  of  the  bereft, 
the  parents,  the  mothers  and  wives,  and  take  it 
comparatively  for  granted  —  that  is  not  care  for 
what  they  individually  suffer  (as  they  seem  indif- 
ferent themselves,  both  here  and  in  France,  in  an 
extraordinarily  noble  way.)  But  the  dead  loss 
of  such  ranks  upon  ranks  of  the  finest  young 
human  material  —  of  life  —  that  is  an  abyss  into 
which  one  can  simply  gaze  appalled.  And  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  I  find  myself  sickened  to  the 
very  soul  by  the  apparent  sense  of  the  louche  and 
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sinister  figure  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  seems 
to  be  aware  of  nothing  but  the  various  ingenious 
ways  in  which  it  is  open  to  him  to  make  difficulties 
for  us.  I  may  not  read  him  right,  but  most  of  my 
correspondents  at  home  appear  to,  and  they  minis- 
ter to  my  dread  of  him  and  the  meanness  of  his 
note  as  it  breaks  into  all  this  heroic  air. 

But  I  am  writing  you  in  the  key  of  mere  lamen- 
tation— which  I  didn't  mean  to  do.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  times  when  I  am  much  up- 
lifted— when  what  may  come  out  of  it  all  seems 
almost  worth  it.  And  then  the  black  nightmare 
holds  the  field  again  —  and  in  fact  one  proceeds 
almost  wholly  by  those  restless  alternations.  They 
consume  one's  vital  substance,  but  one  will  perhaps 
wear  them  out  first.  It  touches  me  deeply  that 
you  should  speak  tenderly  of  dear  old  London, 
for  which  my  own  affection  in  these  months  s'est 
accrue  a  thousandfold — just  as  the  same  has  taken 
place  in  my  attachment  for  all  these  so  very  pre- 
ponderantly decent  and  solid  people.  The  race  is 
worth  fighting  for,  immensely  —  in  fact  I  don't 
know  any  other  for  whom  it  can  so  much  be  said. 
.  .  .  Well,  go  on  working  and  feeling  and  believ- 
ing for  me,  dear  Lily,  and  God  uphold  your  right 
arm  and  carry  far  your  voice.  Think  of  me  too  as 
your  poor  old  aching  and  yet  not  altogether  col- 
lapsing, your  in  fact  quite  clinging, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


tiio  uussmn  iront. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

February  14th,  1915. 
Dearest  Hugh, 

"When  you  write,"  you  say,  and  when  do 
I  write  but  just  exactly  an  hour  after  your  letter 
of  this  evening,  that  of  February  1st,  a  fortnight 
ago  to  a  clay,  lias  come  to  hand?  I  delight  in  hav- 
ing got  it,  and  find  it  no  less  interesting  than 
genial — bristling  with  fine  realities.  Much  as  it 
tells  me,  indeed,  I  could  have  done  with  still  more ; 
but  that  is  of  course  always  the  case  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  and  amid  such  wonderments  and  yearn- 
ings; and  I  make  gratefully  the  most  of  what  there 
is.  The  basis,  the  connection,  the  mode  of  employ- 
ment on,  and  in,  and  under  which  you  "go  off," 
for  instance,  are  matters  that  leave  me  scratching 
my  head  and  exhaling  long  and  sad  sighs — but  as 
those  two  things  are  what  I  am  at  in  these  days 
most  of  my  time  I  don't  bring  them  home  most 
criminally  to  you.  Only  I  am  moved  to  beseech 
you  this  time  not  to  throw  yourself  into  the  thick 
of  military  operations  amid  which  your  want  of 
even  the  minimum  of  proper  eyesight  apparently 
may  devote  you  to  destruction,  more  or  less — after 
the  manner  of  the  blind  quart  d'lieurc  described 
to  me  in  your  letter  previous  to  this  one.  I  am 
sorry  the  black  homesickness  so  feeds  upon  you 
amid  your  terrific  paradoxical  friends,  the  sport 
alike  of  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  of  whom  your 
account  is  admirably  vivid;  but  I  well  conceive 
your  state,  which  has  my  tenderest  sympathy— 
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that  nostalgic  ache  at  its  worst  being  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  very  devil  of  devils.    Don't  let  it  break 
the  spell  of  your  purpose  of  learning  llussian,  of 
really  mastering  it — though  even  while  I  say  this 
I  rather  wince  at  your  telling  me  that  you  incline 
not  to  return  to  England  till  September  next.    I 
don't  put  that  regret  on  the  score  of  my  loss  of 
the  sight  of  you  till  then  —  that  gives  the  sort  of 
personal  turn  to  the  matter  that  we  are  all  ashamed 
together  of  giving  to  any  matter  now.     But  the 
being  and  the  having  been  in  England  —  or  in 
France,  which  is  now  so  much  the  same  thing — 
(luring  at  least  a  part  of  this  unspeakable  year 
affects  me  as  something  you  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
sorry  to  have  missed;  there  attaches  to  it — to  the 
being  here — something  so  sovereign  and  so  initia- 
tory in  the  way  of  a  British  experience.     I  mean 
that  it's  as  if  you  wouldn't  have  had  the  full  gen- 
eral British  experience  without  it,  and  that  this 
may  be  a  pity  for  you  as  a  painter  of  British  phe- 
nomena— for  I  don't  suppose  you  think  of  repro- 
ducing only  Russian  for  the  rest  of  your  shining 
days.     However,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  feel  the 
very  greatest  aversion  to  intermeddlingly  advising 
you — your  completing  your  year  in  Russia  all  de- 
pends  on  what  you   do  with  the  precious  time. 
You  may  bring  home  fruits  by  which  you  will  be 
wholly  justified.     Address  yourself  indeed  to  do- 
ing that  and  putting  it  absolutely  through — and 
I  will,   for  my  part,  back  you  up  unlimitedly. 
Only,  bring  your  sheaves  with  you,  and  gather  in 
a  golden  bundle  of  the  same.     I  detest,  myself, 
the  fine  old  British  horror — as  it  has  flourished  at 
least  up  to  now,  when  in  respect  to  the  great 
matter  that's  upon  us  the  fashion  has  so  much 
changed — of  doing  anything  consistently  and  seri- 
ously.    So  if  you  should  draw  out  your  absence  I 
shall  believe  in  your  reasons.     Meanwhile  I  am 
myself  of  the  most  flaming  British  complexion — 


partly  in  high  and,  I  think,  noble  elations.  But 
how,  at  my  age  and  in  my  conditions,  I  could  have 
heautifully  done  without  it  I  I  resist  more  or 
less— since  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  I  "am";  I 
resist  and  go  on  from  day  to  day  because  I  want 
to  and  the  horrible  interest  is  too  great  not  to.  But 
that  same  is  adding  the  years  in  great  shovel-fulls 
to  our  poor  old  lives  (those  at  least  of  my  genera- 
tion:)' so  don't  be  too  long  away  after  all  if  you 
want  ever  to  see  me  again.  I  have  in  a  manner 
got  back  to  work — after  a  black  interregnum;  and 
find  it  a  refuge  and  a  prop  —  but  the  conditions 
make  it  difficult,  exceedingly,  almost  insuperably, 
I  find,  in  a  sense  far  other  than  the  mere  distress- 
ing and  depressing.  The  subject-matter  of  one's 
effort  has  become  itself  utterly  treacherous  and 
false — its  relation  to  reality  utterly  given  away  and 
smashed.  Reality  is  a  world  that  was  to  be  capable 
of  this — and  how  represent  that  horrific  capability, 
historically  latent,  historically  ahead  of  it?  How 
on  the  other  hand  not  represent  it  either — without 
putting  into  play  mere  fiddlesticks? 

I  had  to  break  off  my  letter  last  night  from  ex- 
cess of  lateness,  and  now  I  see  I  misdated  it.  To- 
night is  the  15th,  the  p.m.  of  a  cold  grey  Sunday 
such  as  we  find  wintry  here,  in  our  innocence  of 
your  ferocities  of  climate;  to  which  in  your  place 
I  should  speedily  succumb.  That  buried  beneath 
the  polar  blizzard  and  the  howling  homesick  snow- 
drift you  don't  utterly  give  way  is,  I  think,  a  proof 
of  very  •  superior  resources  and  of  your  being 
reserved  for  a  big  future.  .  .  .  Goodnight,  how- 
ever, now  really,  dearest  Hugh.  I  follow  your 


My  dear  Mrs.  Lodge, 

It  is  indeed  very  horrible  that  having  had 
the  kindest  of  little  letters  from  you  ever  so  long 
ago  (I  won't  remind  you  how  long— you  may  have 
mngnanimusly  forgotten  it  a  little)  I  am  thanking 
you  for  it  only  at  this  late  day.  Explanations  are 
vain  things,  and  yet  if  I  throw  myself  on  the  big- 
gest explanation  that  ever  was  in  the  world  there 
may  be  something  in  it.  ...  Fortunately  the  in- 
terest and  the  sympathy  grow  (if  tilings  that  start 
at  the  superlative  degree  can  grow),  and  I  never 
am  sick  with  all  the  monstrosity  of  it  but  I  become 
after  a  bit  almost  well  with  all  the  virtue  and  the 
decency.  I  try  to  live  in  the  admiring  contempla- 
tion of  that  as  much  as  possible — and  I  thought  I 
already  knew  how  deeply  attached  I  am  to  this 
remarkable  country  and  to  the  character  of  its 
people.  I  find  I  haven't  known  until  now  the  real 
degree  of  iny  attachment — which  I  try  to  show — 
that  is  to  apply — the  intensity  of  in  small  and 
futile  ways.  To-day  for  instance  I  have  been  tak- 
ing to  my  dentist  a  convalesced  soldier — a  mere 
sapper  of  the  R.E. — whom  I  fished  out  of  a  hos- 
pital; yesterday  I  went  to  the  Stores  to  send 
"food-chocolate"  to  my  cook's  nephew  at  the  front, 
Driver  IBisset  of  the  Artillery;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment I  write  I  am  putting  up  for  the  night  a 
a  young  ex-postman  from  Rye  who  has  come  up 
to  pass  the  doctor  tomorrow  for  the  Naval  Brigade. 


yourself,  Constance  and  that  admirable  Gussy, 
into  which  I  may  enter  with  the  last  freedom.  I 
won't  go  into  the  particulars  of  my  sympathy — 
or  at  least  into  the  particulars  of  what  it  imputes 
to  you:  but  I  have  a  general  sweet  confidence,  a 
kind  of  wealth  of  divination. 

London  is  of  course  not  gay  (thank  the  Lord;) 
but  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  not  be  here — there 
are  impressions  under  which  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  up- 
lifting privilege.  The  situation  doesn't  make  me 
gregarious — but  on  the  contrary  very  fastidious 
about  the  people  I  care  to  see.  I  know  exactly 
those  I  don't,  but  never  have  I  taken  more  kindly 
to  those  I  do — and  with  them  intercourse  lias  a  fine 
intimacy  that  is  beyond  anything  of  the  past.  But 
we  are  very  mature — and  that  is  part  of  the  har- 
mony— the  young  and  the  youngish  are  all  away 
getting  killed,  so  far  as  they  are  males ;  and  so  far 
as  they  arc  females,  wives  and  fiancees  and  sisters, 
they  are  occupied  with  being  simply  beyond  praise. 
The  mothers  are  pure  Roman  and  it's  all  tremen- 
dously becoming  to  every  one.  There  are  really 
no  fiancees  by  the  way — the  young  men  get  home 
for  three  days  and  are  married — then  off  into  the 
absolute  Hell  of  it  again.  But  good-night  now. 
It  was  truly  exquisite  of  you  to  write  to  me.  Do 
feel,  and  tell  Cabot  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing Mm  to  feel,  how  thoroughly  I  count  on  all  your 
house.  It's  a  luxury  for  me  to  know  how  I  can  on 
Constance.  Yours,  dear  Mrs.  Lodge,  ever  and 
ever  so  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Feb.  20th,  1915. 
Dearest  Alice, 

...  Of  course  our  great  (family)  public 
fact  is  Harry's  continuously  inscrutable  and  un- 
sei/able  activity  here.  "Here"  I  say,  without 
knowing  in  the  least  where  he  now  is— and  the 
torment  of  his  spending  all  this  time  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  and  of  one's  utter  loss  of  him  in  con- 
sequence, is  really  quite  dreadful.  .  .  .  England 
is  splendid,  undisturbed  and  undismayed  by  the 
savage  fury  and  the  roaring  mad-bull  "policy"  of 
Germany's  mine-and-torpcdo  practice  against  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the  sea — 
though  of  course  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of 
disasters,  and  it  will  probably  be  on  neutrals  that 
most  of  these  will  fall. 

Feb.  22nd,  p.m.  I  had  to  break  this  off  two 
nights  ago  and  since  then  that  remark  lias  been 
signally  confirmed — three  neutral  ships  have  been 
sunk  by  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  one  of  these  we 
learn  this  a.m.  is  an  American  cargo-boat.  I  don't 
suppose  anything  particular  will  "happen"  for 
you  all  with  Germany  because  of  this  incident 
alone  (the  crew  were  saved;)  yet  it  can  hardly  im- 
prove relations,  and  she  is  sure  to  repeat  the  injury 
in  some  form,  promptly,  and  then  the  fat  will  be 
on  the  fire.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  far  from  being  dear 
to  me,  but  I  can't  not  agree  with  his  contention 
that  the  U.S.'s  sitting  down  in  meekness  and  silence 
under  the  German  repudiation  of  every  engage- 
ment she  solemnly  took  with  us,  as  the  initiatory 
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willi,  I  have  "met"  sets  of  them  limn  Hi've 
timt'H-  the  "right  jieople"  are  wanted  for  tht1 
and  nothing  c-nn  he  nmrc-  inlcrcHtin^  and  admiral 
and  verity  eharming  than  I  mnntly  (hid  tliem,  'I 
Iriftt  lime  the  PrntlicroH  Imd,  hy  Mr«.  lUttehc 
enr,  wnumled  Hrlf(iniiH---lHit  lo-morrnw  it  is  to 
Ilritixli,  wlumi  I  on  the.  whole  prefer,  thougli  I 
DrlKinnn  arc  more  f/rnreti/  pathetic,  The.  di 
eully  aliout  them  IN  that  they  «-rc  «et  apt  to  kn< 
only  li'lemij*h  nnd  understand  almost  no  French 
Have  UH  one  of  them,  nlwnyH  included  for  the  pi 


gratitude  for  small  mercies,  excellent  stuff  as  they 
are,  almost  wrings  the  heart.  This  obscure  hero 
(a  great  athlete  in  the  running  line)  is  completely 
well  again  and  goes  in  a  day  or  two  back  to  the 
Front;  but  oh  how  they  don't  ]ike  the  hellishness 
of  it  (that  is  beyond  all  conception,)  and  oh  how 
they  don't  let  this  make  any  difference!  Tremen- 
dously will  the  "people"  by  this  war — I  mean  by 
their  patience  of  it  and  in  it — have  made  good  their 
place  in  the  sun;  though  even  as  one  says  that  one 
recognizes  still  more  how  the  "upper  classes"  in 
this  country  and  the  others  have  poured  themselves 
unstintedly  out.  The  way  "society**  at  large,  in 
England,  has  magnificently  played  up,  will  have 
given  it,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  a  new  lease  of 
life.  However,  society,  in  wars,  always  does  play 
up — and  it  is  by  them,  and  for  them,  that  the  same 
are  mostly  mode*  .  .  . 

Feb.  23rd.  Again  I  had  to  go  to  bed,  but  it's 
all  right  and  my  letter  wouldn't  in  any  case  have 
gone  to  you  till  to-morrow's  New  York  post. 
Meanwhile  not  much  has  happened,  thank  heaven, 
save  that  I  went  to  tea  with  little  Fanny  P.  and 
her  five  convalescents,  and  that  it  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful affair.  .  .  .  We  plied  them  with  edibles 
and  torrents  of  the  drinkable  and  they  expanded, 
as  always,  and  became  interesting  and  moving,  in 
the  warmth  of  civilization  and  sympathy.  Those  I 
had  on  either  side  of  me  at  table  were  men  of  the 
old  Army — I  mean  who  had  been  through  the 
Boer  War,  and  were  therefore  nigh  upon  forty, 
and  proportionately  more  soldalcsque$\  but  there 
is  nothing,  ever,  that  one  wouldn't  do  for  any  one 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Mrs.  Wharton,  writing  to  describe  a  journey  she  had 
made  along  part  of  the  French  front,  had  mentioned  that 
a  staff-officer  at  Ste.  Mcnchould  had  read  some  of  her 
hooks,  and  had  shown  his  appreciation  by  facilitating  her 
visit  to  Verdun. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Clveyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  5th,  1915. 
Dearest  Edith, 

How  can  I  welcome  and  applaud  enough 
your  splendid  thrilling  letter — in  which,  though 
it  gives  me  your  whole  spectacle  and  impression 
as  unspeakably  portentous,  I  find  you  somehow 
of  the  very  same  heroic  taille  of  whatever  it  was 
that  gave  the  rest  at  the  monstrous  maximum.  I 
unutterably  envy  you  these  sights  and  suffered 
assaults  of  the  maxima — condemned  as  I  am  by 
doddering  age  and  "mean"  infirmity  to  the  poor 
mesquins  minima,  when  really  to  find  myself  in 
closer  touch  would  so  fearfully  interest  and  inspire 
and  overwhelm  me  (as  one  wants  to  be  over- 
whelmed.) However,  since  my  ignoble  portion  is 
what  it  is,  the  next  best  tiling  is  to  heap  you  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  and  gloat  over  your  overwhelmed- 
ness  and  demand  of  you  to  serve  me  still  more  and 
more  of  it.  On  this  I  even  insist  now  that  I  have 
tasted  of  your  state  and  your  substance — for  your 
impression  is  rendered  in  a  degree  so  vivid  and 
touching  that  it  all  (especially  those  vespers  in  the 
church  with  the  tragic  beds  in  the  aisles)  wrings 
tears  from  my  aged  eyes.  What  a,  hungry  luxury 
to  be  able  to  come  back  with  things  and  give  them 


Ouida,  "the  favourite  reading  of  the  military." 
Well,  as  I  say,  do  keep  in  touch  with  your  public  1 
I  stupidly  forgot  to  tell  Frederick  to  tell  you  not 
to  dream  of  returning  me  those  £0.  0.  0  (all  he 
would  take,)  hut  to  regard  them  as  the  contribu- 
tion I  was  really  then  in  the  very  nick  of  sending 
to  your  Beiges  1  So  I  wired  you  a  day  or  two  ago 
to  that  effect,  after  too  much  wool-gathering,  and 
to  anticipate  absolutely  any  restitution.  It  made 
it  so  easy  a  sending.  Well  then  a  bientot — Oliver 
shamelessly  (not  asks,  but)  howls  for  more.  Yours 
all  devotedlier  than  ever, 

HENRY  JAMES. 

To  the  Hon.  Evan  Charteris. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  18th,  1915, 
My  dear  Evan, 

Your  letter  is  of  such  interest  and  beauty 
that  I  must  thank  you  for  it,  at  once.  Little  idea 
can  you  have  of  how  the  sense  of  your  where- 
abouts, your  visions,  impressions  and  contacts, 
thrills  me  and  makes  me  wonder,  enriches  and  ex- 
cites my  poor  little  private  life.  ...  In  short  you 
affect  me  as  gulping  down  great  mugfuls  of  ex- 
perience, while  I  am  sipping  that  compound  out  of 
a  liqueur-glass  not  a  quarter  full.  The  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  myself  is  that  I  can  live  too,  thank 
God,  by  my  friends'  experience,  when  I  hang 
about  them  in  imagination,  as  you  must  take  it 
from  me  that  I  do  about  you.  You  help  me  greatly 


your  mu'ingeni  i^ngu-su  eyes,  j.  rejoice  in  uu  ex- 
pressions and  testimonies  about  Hit*  b'ri'iicli,  won- 
derful and  genial  rucc;  all  generous  appreciation 
oT  llit'  way  Ihcv  art'  carrying  themselves  no\v  seems 
to  me  of  Hit'  highest  international  value  and  im- 
jHirlaiu'c,  and,  frankly,  I  wish  mure  of  thai  found 
lU  way  iiit"  nin<  newspapers  IK-IT,  HO  prodigiously 
(even  if  erratically)  copious  alumL  our  own  doings. 
We  ought  to  coniincnd  and  coiuineinoraU'  and  ecle- 
hraU:  Iheni  •-  onr  AlUcn'  dimig.s  -  more  [lulilicly 
and  explieilly-  -lint  the  want  of  imagination  liere- 
alinuls  (save  as  to  thai  oi1  lo  the  reporl  of  grand 
IhiitgH  tlial  liaven'l  happened)  is  often  almost,  n 
nainful  ini|ire.sNion.  I  find  myself  really  wonder- 
ing whether  people  can  do  wilhonl  it,  .sneeeed  with- 
mil  il,  as  much  as  that!  One  meets  eonslanl 
examples  of  a  wirl  of  impenetrated  «lnL«  which 
tliNconcerl  and  rather  alarm,  riowever,  these  re- 
markN  arc  bnl  the  fruit  of  Hit1  fact  thai  something 
Mir.n  in  me  ever  HO  deeply  and  gratefully,  almosl 
to  the  point  of  a  pang,  al  all  rendering  of  jusliee 
and  homage  to  the  children  of  I'Vawet  Go  on 
being  ehanning  and  responsive  to  them  it  will  do 
iwf  good  as  well  HH  do  them,  i  am  nurc  their  (your 
particular  guents1)  cnjoymt-nl  of  your  agitated 
dinner  waa  ex(|in'Hitc. 

Very  intcrcstitig,  nol  ICNH,  your  jiiolurn  of  the. 
blest  irrefletikm  and  absence  of  morbid  nnalymH 
in  which  you  arc  living  in  face  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities; and  wondroiiH  enough  surely  nuist  nc  all 
the  chiingcH  and  lajises  of  importance  and  value, 
of  sensibility  itself,  the  difference  of  your  relation 
to  thing*  and  the  drop  out  of  Home  relations  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  Hut  I  catch  in  your  remarks  the  ail- 
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ver  thread  of  optimism,  not  bulging  out  but  subtly 
gleaming,  and  it  gives  me  no  end  of  satisfaction. 
A  few  gleams  have  lately  been  coming  to  me  other- 
wise, and  the  action  of  Neuve  Chapelle  (if  I  may 
rashly  name  it,)  which  we  have  reports  of  in  the 
papers,  is  I  suppose  the  one  you  speak  of  as  cheer- 
ing.   The  great  thing  we  do  in  London,  however, 
is  to  strain  our  ears  for  the  thunder  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, which  we  even  feel  that  we  get  pretty  straight 
and  pretty  strong,  and  in  which  we  see  conse- 
quences the  most  tremendous,  verily  beyond  all 
present  utterance.     Nothing  in  all  the  war  has 
made  me  hang  on  it  in  such  suspense — though  we 
venture  even  almost  to  presume.    I  see  few  people 
— and  try  to  see  only  those  I  positively  want  to; 
whom,  par  exemplc,  I  value  the  exchange  of  earn- 
est remarks  with  more  than  ever.    But  I  am  ill- 
conditioned  for  "telling"  you  things — and  indeed 
I  should  think  meanly  of  London  if  there  was  very 
much  to  tell.     A  few  nights  ago  I  dined  with 
Mcrvyn   O'Gorman,   my   rather   near   neighbour 
here,  and  met  a  youngish  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, in  fact  charming,  Colonel  Brancker,  just  bacl* 
from  the  front — both   of  which  high  aeronautic 
experts  you  probably  know.    I  mention  them  be- 
cause I  extracted  from  them  so  intense  a  thrill — 
drawing  them  out — for  they  let  me — on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  so  more  and  more  revealed  affinity  of 
the  British  temperament  with  that  of  the  conquer- 
ing airman — and  thereby  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
military,  or  the  energetic,  future  of  this  country 
may  be  in  the  air.    They  put  it  so  splendidly  that 
I  went  home  unspeakably  rejoicing  (it  may  "mean" 
so  much  I)  and  as  if  myself  ponderously  soaring. 
But  what  am  I  ridiculously  remarking  to  you'1. 
The  great  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the  lively  wel- 
come I  shall  give  you  in  April — thank  you  for  that 
knowledge ;  and  that  I  am  ail-faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


March  23rd,  1915. 

Chere  Madame  ct  Confrere, 

Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  don't 
feel  the  full  horror  of  my  having  had  to  wait  till 
now,  when  1  can  avail  myself  of  this  aid,  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  the  poor  pale  pettifogging  term  has 
it,  the  receipt  from  you  of  inexpressibly  splendid 
bounties.  I  won't  attempt  to  explain  or  expatiate 
— about  tliis  abject  failure  of  utterance:  the  idea 
of  "explaining"  anything  to  you  in  these  days,  or 
of  any  expatiation  that  isn't  exclusively  that  of 
your  own  genius  upon  your  own  adventures  and 
impressions  1  I  think  the  reason  why  I  have  been 
so  baffled,  in  a  word,  is  that  all  my  powers  of  being 
anything  else  have  gone  to  living  upon  your  two 
magnificent  letters,  the  one  from  Verdun,  and  the 
one  after  your  second  visit  there;  which  gave  me 
matter  of  experience  and  appropriation  to  which 
I  have  done  the  fullest  honour.  Your  whole  rec- 
ord is  sublime,  and  the  interest  and  the  beauty  and 
the  terror  of  it  all  have  again  and  again  called  me 
back  to  it.  I  have  ventured  to  share  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  and  the  glory  of  the  connection 
(mine,)  with  two  or  three  select  others — this  I 
candidly  confess  to  you — one  of  whom  was  dear 
Howard,  absolutely  as  dear  as  ever  through  every- 
thing, and  whom  I  all  but  reduced  to  floods  of 
tears,  tears  of  understanding  and  sympathy.  I 
know  them  at  last,  your  incomparable  pages,  by 
heart — and  thus  it  is  really  that  I  feel  qualified 
to  spenk  to  you  of  them.  With  the  two  sublimities 
in  question,  or  between  them,  came  of  course  also 
the  couple  of  other  favours,  enclosing  me,  press- 
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ing  back  upon  me,  my  attempted  contribution  to 
your  1  ans  labour:  to  which  perversity  I  have  had 
to  bow  my  head.  I  was  very  sorry  to  be  so  forced, 
but  even  while  cursing  and  gnashing  my  teeth  I 
got  your  post-office  order  cashed,  and  the  money 
w,  God  knows,  assistingly  spendable  herel  An- 
other pang  was  your  mention  of  Jean  du  Breuil's 
death.  ...  I  didn't  know  him,  had  never  seen 
him;  but  your  account  of  the  admirable  manner 
of  his  end  makes  one  feel  that  one  would  like  even 
to  have  just  beheld  him.  We  are  in  the  midst,  the 
very  midst,  of  histories  of  that  sort,  miserable  and 
terrible,  here  too;  the  Neuve  ChapcIIe  business, 
from  a  strange,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  pretty  false, 
glamour  at  first  flung  about  which  we  are  gradu- 
ally recovering,  seems  to  have  taken  a  hideous  toll 
of  officers,  and  other  distressing  legends  (legends 
of  mistake  and  confusion)  are  somehow  overgrow- 
ing it  too.(  Hut  painful  particulars  are  not  what  I 
want  to  give  you — of  anything;  you  are  up  to  your 
neck  in  your  own,  and  I  had  much  rather  pick  my 
steps  to  the  clear  places,  so  far  as  there  be  any 
suchl  I  continue  to  try  and  keep  my  own  exist- 
ence one,  so  far  as  I  may — a  place  clear  of  the  last 
accablcment,  I  mean :  apparently  what  it  comes  to 
is  that  it's  "full  up"  with  the  last  but  one. 

Wednesday,  24th.  I  had  to  break  this  off  yes- 
terday— and  it  was  time,  apparently,  with  the 
rather  dreary  note  I  was  sounding:  though  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  a  very  larky  one  to  go  on  with 
to-day — save  so  far  as  the  taking  of  the  big  Aus- 
trian fortress,  which  I  can  neither  write  nor  pro- 
nounce, makes  one  a  little  soar  and  sing.  This 
seems  really  to  represent  something,  but  how  much 
I  put  forth  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  measure. 
In  fact  I  think  I  am  not  measuring  anything  what- 
ever just  now,  and  not  pretending  to — I  find 
myself,  much  more,  quite  consentingly  dumb  in  the 
presence  of  the  boundless  enormity;  and  when  I 


t,  » 

;T        * 


more  aim  inure,  jusieuu.  ui  icss  miu 
would  be  so  infinitely  more  'convenient;  for  the 
former  course  puts  one  really  quite  out  of  relation 
to  almost  everybody  else  and  causes  one  to  circle 
helplessly  round  outer  social  edges  like  a  kind  of 
prowling  pariah.  However,  I  try  to  be  as  stupid 
as  I  can.  ... 

All  the  while,  with  this,  I  am  not  expressing 
my  deep  appreciation  of  your  generous  remarks 
about  again  placing  Frederick  at  my  disposition. 
I  am  doing  perfectly  well  in  these  conditions  with- 
out a  servant;  my  life  is  so  simplified  that  all  acute- 
ness  of  need  has  been  abated ;  in  short  I  manage — 
and  it  is  of  course  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion would  otherwise  not  be  at  all  practically 
soluble.  ISTo  young  man  of  military  age  would  I 
for  a  moment  consider — and  in  fact  there  are  none 
about,  putting  aside  the  physically  inapt  (for  the 
Army) — and  these  are  kept  tight  hold  of  by  those 
who  can  use  them.  Small  boys  and  aged  men  are 
alone  available — but  the  matter  has  in  short  not  the 
least  importance.  The  thing  that  most  assuages 
me  continues  to  be  dealing  with  the  wounded  in 
such  scant  measure  as  I  may;  such,  e.g.,  as  my 
having  turned  into  Victoria  Station,  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  buy  an  evening  paper  and  there  been 
so  struck  with  the  bad  lameness  of  a  poor  hobbling 
khaki  convalescent  that  I  inquired  of  him  to  such 
sympathetic  effect  that,  by  what  I  can  make  out, 
I  must  have  committed  myself  to  the  support  of 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days — a  trifle  on  ac- 


count  having  sealed  the  compact  on  the  spot.  It 
all  helps,  however— helps  me1,  which  is  so  much 
what  I  do  it  for.  Let  it  help  you  by  ricochet, 
even  a  little  too.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  Good-hye  for  now,  and  believe  me,  less 
gracelessly  and  faithlessly  than  you  might  well, 
your  would-be  so  decent  old 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 
Dictated. 

21  Curlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
March  27th,  1915. 

My  dear  Thomas  and  my  dear  Lilla: 

Don't  resent  please  the  economic  form  of 
this  address,  the  frugal  attempt  to  make  one  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  serve  for  both  of  you;  for  I 
think  that  if  you  were  just  now  on  this  scene  itself 
there  isn't  a  shade  of  anxious  simplification  that 
you  wouldn't  at  once  perfectly  grasp.  The  effect 
of  the  biggest  and  most  appalling  complication  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  somehow,  paradoxically, 
as  we  used  to  say  *it  Newport,  an  effect  of  simpli- 
fication too — producing,  that  is,  a  desperate  need 
for  the  same,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  lest  one  be  sub- 
merged by  the  monster  of  a  myriad  bristles.  In 
short  you  do  understand  of  course,  and  how  it  is 
that  I  should  be  invidiously  writing  to  you,  Lilla, 
in  response  to  your  refreshing  favour  of  some  lit- 
tle time  since  (the  good  one  about  your  having 
shrieked  Rule  Britannia  at  somebody's  lecture,  or 
at  least  done  something  quite  as  vociferous  and 
to  the  point,  and  quite  as  helpful  to  our  sacred 
cause).  This  exclusive  benefit  should  you  be  en- 
joying, I  say,  hadn't  a  most  beneficial  letter  from 


wuiiucriui  statistics  01  tne  American  tneatre 
of  my  infancy,  it  propos  of  my  printed  prattle 
about  it,  that  I  could  almost  find  it  in  me  to  inquire 
from  what  published  source  it  is  you  recover  the 
ghostly  little  facts.  Are  they  presented  in  some 
procurable  volume  that  would  be  possible  to  send 
me?  I  ask  with  a  queer  dim  feeling  that  they 
might,  or  the  fingered  volume  might,  operate  as  a 
blest  little  diversion  from  our  eternal  obsession 
here.  I  have  readied  the  point  now,  after  eight 
months  of  that  oppression,  of  cultivating  small  arts 
of  escape,  small  plunges  into  oblivion  and  dissimu- 
lation; in  fact  I  am  able  to  read  again — for  ever 
so  long  this  power  was  almost  blighted — and  to 
want  to  become  as  dissociated  as  possible  from  the 
present. 

.  ,  .  However,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  black — but 
only  pearly  grey,  as  your  letter  so  benevolently 
incites:  yours  too,  Lilla,  for  I  keep  you  together 
in  all  this.  And  I  don't,  you  see,  pretend  to  treat 
you  to  any  scrap  of  information  whatever — you 
have  more  of  the  public,  of  a  hundred  sorts,  than 
we,  I  guess;  and  the  private  mostly  turns  out,  in 
these  parts,  to  go  but  on  one  leg,  after  the  first 
fond  glimpse  of  it.  I  lunched  yesterday  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  chance  of  catching  some 
gleam  between  the  chinks — which  was  idiotic  of 
me,  because  it's  mostly  in  those  circles  that  the 
chinks  are  well  puttied  over.  The  nearest  I  came 
to  any  such  was  through  my  being  told  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  P.lVL's  family,  whom  I  wouldn't  enable 
you  to  identify  for  the  world,  that  she  had  heard 
him  just  before  luncheon  say  to  three  or  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  and  even  Cabinet,  gathered 


at  the  house,  that  something-or-other  was  "the 
most  awkward  situation  he  had  ever  found  him- 
self up  against":  with  the  comment  that  she,  my 
informant,  was  in  liveliest  suspense  to  know  what 
it  was  he  had  alluded  to  in  those  portentous  terms. 
Which  I  give,  however,  hut  as  a  specimen  of  the 
bouche  chink,  not  of  the  gaping;  the  admirable  (as 
I  think  him,  quite  affectionately  think  him)  Master 
of  the  Situation  having  presently  joined  us  in  the 
most  unmistakeable  serenity  of  strength  and  cheer, 
and  the  riddle  remaining  at  any  rate  without  the 
least  pretence  of,  or  for  that  matter  need  of,  a  key. 
It  will  be  a  hundred  years  old  by  the  time  my 
small  anecdote  reaches  you,  and  not  have  lc  moindre 
rapport  to  anything  that  in  the  least  concerns  us 
then.  But  I  must  tear  myself  from  you,  and  try 
withal  to  close  on  some  sublime  note — a  large 
choice  of  which  sort  I  feel  we  are  for  that  matter 
perfectly  possessed  of.  Well,  then,  a  friend  of 
much  veracity  told  me  a  couple  of  days  since  that 
a  friend  of  his  (I  admit  that  it's  always  a  friend 
of  somebody  else's,)  an  officer  of  the  upper  com- 
mand, just  over  for  a  couple  of  days  from  the 
Front,  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  now  enormous 
mass  of  the  French  and  British  troops  fronting  the 
enemy  as  covering,  in  dense  gatheredness  together, 
40  miles  of  the  land  of  France — I  don't  mean  in 
length  of  front,  of  course,  which  would  be  nothing, 
but  in  rearward  extent  and  just  standing,  so  to 
speak,  in  close-packed  available  spatial  presence. 
Hut  there  I  am  at  an  item — and  I  abjure  items, 
they  defy  all  dealing  with,  and  am  your  affec- 
tionate old 

HKNBY  JAMES. 


...„„    v,,v    UMJO    u^iuit:    iu»    ucai.il,       j.  ne    jcticr 

refers  of  course  to  his  "1914!"  Sonnets."  The  line  criti- 
cised in  the  first  sonnet  is:  "And  the  worst  friend  and 
enemy  is  but  death." 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

March  28th,  1915. 
Dear  admirable  Eddie! 

I  take  it  very  kindly  indeed  of  you  to  have 
found  thought  and  time  to  send  me  the  publica- 
tion, with  the  five  brave  sonnets.  The  circum- 
stances (so  to  call  the  unspeakable  matter)  that 
have  conduced  to  them,  and  that,  taken  together, 
-seem  to  make  a  sort  of  huge  brazen  lap  for  their 
congruous  beauty,  have  caused  me  to  read  them 
with  an  emotion  that  somehow  precludes  the  criti- 
cal measure,  deprecates  the  detachment  involved 
in  that,  and  makes  me  just  want — oh  so  exceed- 
ingly much — to  be  moved  by  them  and  to  "like" 
and  admire  them.  So  I  do  greet  them  gladly,  and 
am  right  consentingly  struck  with  their  happy 
force  and  truth :  they  seem  to  me  to  have  come,  in 
a  fine  high  beauty  and  sincerity  (though  not  in 
every  line  with  an  equal  degree  of  those — winch 
indeed  is  a  rare  case  anywhere;)  and  this  evening, 
alone  by  my  lamp,  I  have  been  reading  them  over 
and  over  to  myself  aloud,  as  if  fondly  to  test  and 
truly  to  try  them;  almost  in  fact  as  if  to  reach  the 
far-off  author,  in  whatever  unimaginable  condi- 
tions, by  some  miraculous,  some  telepathic  intima- 
tion that  I  arn  in  quavering  communion  with  him. 
Well,  they  have  borne  the  test  with  almost  all  the 
firm  perfection,  or  straight  inevitability,  that  one 
must  find  in  a  sonnet,  and  beside  their  poetic 
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strength  they  draw  a  wondrous  weight  from  his 
having  had  the  right  to  produce  them,  as  it  were, 
and  their  rising  out  of  such  rare  realities  of  ex- 
perience.   Splendid  Rupert— to  be  the  soldier  that 
could  beget  them  on  the  Muse  I  and  lucky  Muse, 
not  less,  who  could  have  an  affair  with  a  soldier 
and  yet  feel  herself  not  guilty  of  the  least  devia- 
tion 1    In  order  of  felicity  I  think  Sonnet  I  comes 
first,  save  for  a  small  matter  that  (perhaps  super- 
fluously)   troubles  me  and  that  I  will  presently 
speak  of.    I  place  next  III,  with  its  splendid  first 
line;  and  then  V  ("In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust 
concealed  I")  and  then  II.    I  don't  speak  of  No. 
IV — I  think  it  the  least  fortunate    {in  spite  of 
"Touched  flowers  and  furs,  and  cheeks!")    13ut  the 
four  happy  ones  are  very  noble  and  sound  and 
round,  to  my  sense,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  them, 
and  to  their  author,  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
There  are  many  things  one  likes,  simply,  and  then 
there  are  things  one  likes  to  like  (or  at  least  that 
I  do;)   and  these  are  of  that  order.     My  reserve 
on  No.  I  bears  on  the  last  line — to  the  extent,  I 
mean,  of  not  feeling  happy  about  that  but  before 
the  last  word.    It  may  be  fatuous,  but  I  am  won- 
dering if  this  line  mightn't  have  acquitted  itself 
better  as:  "And  the  worst  friend  and  foe  is  only 
death."    There  is  an  "only"  in  the  preceding  line, 
but  the  repetition  is — or  would  be — to  me  not  only 
not  objectionable,  but  would  have  positive  merit. 
My  only  other  wince  is   over  the   "given"   and 
"heaven"  rhyme  at  the  end  of  V;  it  has  been  so 
inordinately  vulgarized  that  I  don't  think  it  good 
enough  company  for  the  rest  of  the  sonnet,  which 
without  it  I  think  I  would  have  put  second  in  order 
instead  of  the  III.     The  kind  of  idea  it  embodies 
is  one  that  always  so  fetches  this  poor  old  Anglo- 
maniac.    But  that  is  all — and  this,  my  dear  Eddie, 
is  all.     Don't  dream  of  acknowledging  these  re- 
marks  in  all  your   strain   and   stress — that  you 


risk  his  impatience.  I  think  of  him  quite  inoi 
nately,  and  not  less  so  of  you,  my  dear  Eddie,  s 
am  yours  all  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

HKNKY  JAMES 

P.S.    I  have  been   again  reading   out  V, 
myself  (I  read  them  very  well),  and  find  I  do 
so  much  mind  that  blighted  balance  I 


To  Edward  Marsh. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
March  30th,  1915 

My  dear  Eddie, 

After  my  acknowledgment  of  the  beauti 
things  had  gone  to  you,  came  in  your  note,  f 
now  your  quite  blessed  letter.  So  I  call  it  been1 
it  testified  to  my  having  so  happily  given  you  t' 
particular  pleasure  which  is  the  finest,  I  think,  < 
can  feel — the  joy  in  short  that  you  allude  to  f 
that  I  myself  rejoice  in  your  taking.  Splen 
Rupert  indeed — and  splendid  you,  in  the  gen 
osity  of  your  emotion! 

I  had  stupidly  overlooked  that  prelimin; 
lyric,  with  its  so  charming  climax  of  an  ima 
Hut  I  think — if  you  won't  feel  me  over-content!- 
for  it — that  your  reasoning  a  propos  of  "heav 
given"  &e.  rather  halts  as  to  the  matter  of  rhy 
and  sense,  or  in  other  words  sense  and  poetic 


pression.  Note  well  that,  poetically  speaking,  it's 
not  the  sense  that's  the  expression,  the  "rhyme" 
or  whatever,  but  those  tilings  that  are  the  sense, 
and  that  they  so  far  betray  it  when  they  find  for 
the  "only"  words  any  hut  the  ideally  right  or  the 
(so  to  speak)  quietly  proud.  However,  I  didn't 
mean  to  plunge  into  these  depths  —  there  are  too 
many  other  depths  now;  I  only  meant  to  tell  you 
how  I  participate  and  to  he  yours,  in  this,  all 
faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Mrs.  Wharton. 

Lieut.  Jean  du  Braiil  dc  St.  Germain,  distinguished 
cavalry  officer,  sociologist,  traveller,  was  killed  in  action 
near  Arras,  February  22,  1915. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  3rd,  1915. 
Dearest  Edith, 

Bounties  unacknowledged  and  unmeasured 
continue  to  flow  in  from  you,  for  this  a.m.,  after 
your  beautiful  letter  enclosing  your  copy  of  M. 
Seguicr's  so  extraordinarily  fine  and  touching  one, 
arrive  your  two  livraisons  of  the  Revue  containing 
the  Dixmude  of  which  you  wrote  me.  It  is  quite 
heartbreakhigly  noble  of  you  to  find  initiative  for 
the  rendering  and  the  remembering  of  such  services 
and  such  assurances,  for  I  myself  gaze  at  almost 
any  display  of  initiative  as  I  should  stare  at  a 
passing  charge  of  cavalry  down  the  Brompton 
Road — where  we  haven't  come  to  that  yet,  though 
we  may  for  one  reason  and  another  indeed  soon 
have  to.  One  is  surrounded  in  frict  here  with  more 
affirmations  of  energy  than  you  might  gather  from 
some  of  the  accounts  of  matters  that  appear  in 


the  sore  and  sterile  unresting  imagination.  I  can't 
proceed  upon  it  after  your  sublime  fashion — and 
in  fact  its  aching  life  is  a  practical  destruction  of 
every  other  sort,  which  is  why  I  call  it  sterile.  But 
the  extent,  all  the  same,  to  which  one  will  have 
inwardly  and  darkly  and  drearily  and  dreadfully 
lived  I— *with  those  victims  of  nervous  horror  in 
the  ambulance-church,  the  little  chanting  country 
church  of  the  deadly  serried  beds  of  your  Verdun 
letter,  and  those  others,  the  lacerated  and  untended 
in  the  "fetid  stable-heat"  of  the  other  place  and 
the  second  letter — all  of  whom  live  with  me  and 
haunt  and  "inhibit"  me.  And  so  does  your  friend 
clu  Brcuil,  and  his  friend  your  admirable  corre- 
spondent fin  what  a  nobleness  and  blest  adequacy 
of  expression  their  feeling  finds  relief) — and  this 
in  spite  of  my  having  neither  known  nor  seen  either 
of  them;  Seguier  creating  in  one  to  positive  sick- 
ness the  personal  pang  about  your  friend  nnd  his, 
and  his  letter  making  me  feel  the  horror  it  does 
himself,  even  as  if  my  affection  had  something  at 
stake  in  that.  But  I  don't  know  why  I  treat  you 
thus  to  the  detail  of  one's  perpetually-renewed 
waste.  You  will  have  plenty  of  detail  of  your 
own,  little  waste  as  I  see  you  allowing  yourself. 

I  haven't  yet  had  the  hour  of  reading  your  Dix- 
mudes,  which  I  am  momentarily  reserving,  under 
some  other  pressure,  but  they  shall  not  miss  my 
fond  care — so  little  has  any  face  of  the  nightmare 
been  reflected  for  me  in  any  form  of  beauty  as  yet ; 
your  Verdun  letter  excepted.  This  keeps  making 
mere  blue-books  and  yellow-books  and  rapports 
the  only  reading  that  isn't,  or  that  hasn't  been, 
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below  the  level;  through  their  not  pretending  to 
express  but  only  giving  one  the  material.  As  it 
happens,  when  your  Revues  came  I  was  reading 
Georges  Ohnet  and  in  one  of  the  three  fascicules 
of  his  Bourgeois  de  Paris  that  have  alone,  as  yet, 
turned  up  herel  and  reading  him,  ma  foi,  with 
deep  submission  to  his  spell!  Funny  enough  to  be 
redevable  at  this  time  of  day  to  that  genius,  who 
has  come  down  from  the  cross  where  poor  van- 
quished Jules  Lemaitre  long  ago  nailed  him  up, 
as  if  to  work  fresh  miracles,  dancing  for  it  on 
Jules's  very  grave.  But  he  is  in  fact  extraordi- 
narily vivid  and  candid  and  amusing,  with  the 
force  of  an  angry  little  hunchback  and  a  perfect 
and  quite  gratifying  vulgarity  of  passion;  also, 
probably,  with  a  perfect  enormity  of  vente — in 
which  one  takes  pleasure. 

Easter  has  operated  to  elear  London  in  some- 
thing like  the  fine  old  way — we  would  really  seem 
to  stick  so  much  to  our  fine  old  ways.  I  don't 
truly  know  what  to  make  of  some  of  them — and 
yet  don't  let  yourself  suppose  from  some  of  such 
appearances  that  the  stiffness  and  toughness  of 
the  country  isn't  on  the  whole  deeper  than  any- 
thing else.  Such  at  least  is  my  own  indefeasible 
conviction  —  or  impression.  It's  the  queerest  of 
peoples — with  its  merits  and  defects  so  extraor- 
dinarily parts  of  each  other;  its  wantonness  of 
refusals — in  some  of  these  present  ways — such  a 
part  of  its  attachment  to  freedom,  of  the  indi- 
vidualism which  makes  its  force  that  of  a  collec- 
tion of  individuals  and  its  voluntaryism  of  such  a 
strong  quality.  But  it  won't  be  the  defects,  it  will 
be  the  merits,  I  believe,  that  will  have  the  last 
word.  Strange  that  the  country  should  need  a 
still  bigger  convulsion  —  for  itself;  it  does,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  get  it  —  and  will  act  under  it. 
France  has  had  hers  in  the  form  of  invasion — and 
I  don't  know  of  what  form  ours  will  yet  have  to 


To  Edward  Marsh. 

Rupert  Brooke  died  on  a  French  hospital-ship  in  the 
n  Sea,  April  23,  1915,  while  serving  with  the  lloyul 
Naval  Division. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  24th,  1915. 
My  dear  dear  Eddie, 

This  is  too  horrible  and  heart-breaking. 
If  there  was  a  stupid  and  hideous  disfigurement 
of  life  and  outrage  to  beauty  left  for  our  awful 
conditions  to  perpetrate,  those  tilings  have  been 
now  supremely  achieved,  and  no  other  brutal  blow 
in  the  private  sphere  win  better  them  for  making 
one  just  stare  through  one's  tears.  One  had 
thought  of  one's  self  as  advised  and  stiffened  as 
to  what  was  possible,  but  one  sees  (or  at  least  I 
feel)  how  sneakingly  one  had  clung  to  the  idea  of 
the  happy,  the  favouring,  hazard,  the  dream  of 
what  still  might  be  for  the  days  to  come.  But 
why  do  I  speak  of  my  pang,  as  if  it  had  a  right 
to  breathe  in  presence  of  yours? — which  makes  me 
think  of  you  with  the  last  tenderness  of  under- 
standing. I  value  extraordinarily  having  seen 
him  here  in  the  happiest  way  (in  Downing  St., 
&c.)  two  or  three  times  before  he  left  England, 
and  I  measure  by  that  the  treasure  of  your  own 
memories  and  the  dead  weight  of  your  own  loss. 
What  a  price  and  a  refinement  of  beauty  arid 
poetry  it  gives  to  those  splendid  sonnets — which 
will  enrich  our  whole  collective  consciousness. 
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We  must  speak  further  and  better,  but  meanwhile 
all  my  impulse  is  to  tell  you  to  entertain  the  pang 
and  taste  the  bitterness  for  all  they  are  "worth" — 
to  know  to  the  fullest  extent  what  has  happened 
to  you  and  not  iniss  one  of  the  hard  ways  in  which 
it  will  come  home.  You  won't  have  again  any 
relation  of  that  beauty,  won't  know  again  that 
mixture  of  the  elements  that  made  him.  And  he 
was  the  breathing  beneficent  man  —  and  now 
turned  to  this!  But  there's  something  to  keep 
too — his  legend  and  his  image  will  hold.  Believe 
by  how  much  I  am,  my  dear  Eddie,  more  than 
ever  yours, 

HENRY  JATHES. 


To  G.  W.  Protliero. 

21  Cavlylc  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

April  24th,  1915. 

Dear  George, 

I  can't  not  thank  you  for  your  interesting 
remittances,  the  one  about  the  Salubrity  of  the 
Soldier  perhaps  in  particular.  That  paper  is  in- 
deed an  admirable  statement  of  what  one  is  mainly 
struck  witli — the  only  at  all  consoling  thing  in  all 
the  actual  horror,  namely:  the  splendid  personal 
condition  of  the  khaki-clad  as  they  overflow  the 
town.  It  represents  a  kind  of  physical  redemp- 
tion— and  that  is  something,  is  much,  so  long  as 
the  individual  case  of  it  lasts. 

As  for  the  President,  he  is  really  looking  up. 
I  feel  as  if  it  kind  of  made  everything  else  do  sol 
It  does  at  any  rate  your  all-faithful  old 

HENRY  JAMES. 


My  dear  dear  Wilfred, 

1  have  been  hearing  from  Clare  and  Mar- 
garet, and  writing  to  them — with  the  effect  on  my 
feelings  so  great  that  even  if  I  hadn't  got  their 
leave  to  address  you  thus  directly,  and  their  im- 
pression that  you  would  probably  have  patience 
with  me,  I  should  still  be  perpetrating  this  act, 
from  the  simple  force  of — well,  let  me  say  of  fond 
affection  and  have  done  with  it.  I  really  take  as 
much  interest  in  your  movements  and  doings,  in 
all  your  conditions,  as  if  I  were  Margaret  her- 
self—  sucli  great  analogies  prevail  between  the 
heavy  uncle  and  the  infant  daughter  when  follow- 
ing their  object  up  is  concerned.  I  haven't  kept 
my  thoughts  off  you  at  all — not  indeed  that  I  have 
tried! — since  those  days  early  in  the  winter,  in  that 
little  London  house,  where  you  were  so  admirably 
interesting  and  vivid  about  your  first  initiations 
and  impressions  and  I  pressed  you  so  hard  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  didn't  know  whether  most 
to  feel  your  acute  intelligence  at  play  or  your 
kindness  to  your  poor  old  gaping  visitor.  I've 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  news  of  you  since 
then,  though  I've  picked  the  article  up  in  every 
and  any  way  save  by  writing  to  you — which  my 
respect  for  your  worried  attention  and  general 
overstrain  forbade  me  to  regard  as  a  decent  act. 
At  the  same  time,  when  I  heard  of  your  having, 
at  Crowborough  or  wherever,  a  sharp  illness  of 
some  duration,  I  turned  really  sick  myself  for 
sympathy — I  couldn't  see  the  faintest  propriety 
in  that.  And  now  my  sentiments  hover  about  you 
with  the  closest  fidelity,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
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stiff  experience  and  all  the  strange  initiations  (so 
to  express  my  sense  of  them)  that  must  have 
crowded  upon  you,  I  am  lost  in  awe  at  the  vision. 
For  you're  the  kind  of  defender  of  his  country  to 
whom  I  take  off  my  hat  most  abjectly  and  utter- 
ly— the  thinking,  feeling,  refining  hero,  who  knows 
and  compares,  and  winces  and  overcomes,  and  on 
whose  lips  I  promise  myself  one  of  these  days  to 
hang  again  with  a  gape  even  beyond  that  of  last 
winter.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  do  something 
more  and  better  for  you  than  merely  address  you 
these  vain  words ;  however,  they  won't  hurt  you  at 
least,  for  they  carry  with  them  an  intensity  of  good 
will  I  won't  pretend  to  give  you  any  news,  for 
it's  you  who  make  all  ours — and  we  are  now  really 
in  the  way,  I  think,  of  doing  everything  conceiv- 
able to  back  you  up  in  that,  and  thereby  become 
worthy  of  you.  America,  my  huge  queer  country, 
is  being  flouted  by  Germany  in  a  manner  that  looks 
more  and  more  like  a  malignant  design,  and  if  this 
should  (very  soon)  truly  appear,  and  that  weight 
of  consequent  prodigious  resentment  should  be 
able  to  do  nothing  else  than  throw  itself  into  the 
scale,  then  we  should  be  backing  you  up  to  some 
purpose.  The  weight  would  in  one  way  and  an- 
other be  overwhelming.  But  these  are  vast  issues, 
and  I  have  only  wanted  to  give  you  for  the  mo- 
ment my  devotcdcst  personal  blessing.  Think  of 
me  as  in  the  closest  sustaining  communion  with 
Clare,  and  don't  for  a  moment  dream  that  I  pro- 
pose —  I  mean  presume  —  to  lay  upon  you  the 
smallest  burden  of  notice  of  the  present  beyond 
just  letting  it  remind  you  of  the  fond  faith  of 
yours,  my  dear  Wilfred,  all  affectionately, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


Cheyne  Walk,  tt.VV. 

June  Oth,  191/5. 
Dearest  Eddie, 

I  tliank  you  ever  so  kindly  for  this  advance 
copy  of  Rupert's  volume,  which  you  were  right 
(and  blest  I)    in  feeling  that  I   should   intensely 
prize.     I  have  been  spending  unspeakable  hours 
over  it — heart-breaking  ones,  under  the  sense  of 
the  stupid  extinction  of  so  exquisite  an  instrument 
and  so  exquisite  a  being.    Immense  the  generosity 
of  his  response  to  life  and  the  beauty  find  variety 
of  the  forms  in  which  it  broke  out,  and  of  which 
these  further  things  are  such  an  enriching  exhibi- 
tion.   His  place  is  now  very  high  and  very  safe — 
even  though  one  walks  round  and  round  it  with  the 
aching  soreness  of  having  to  take  the  monument 
for  the  man.    It's  so  wretched  talking,  really,  of 
any  "place"  but  bis  place  with  us,  and  in  our  eyes 
and  affection  most  of  all,  the  other  being  such  as 
could  wait,  and  grow  with  all  confidence  and  power 
while  waiting.    He  has  something,  at  any  rate,  one 
feels  in  this  volume,  that  puts  him  singularly  apart 
even  in  his  eminence — the  fact  that,  member  of  the 
true  high  company  as  he  is  and  poet  of  the  strong 
wings  (for  he  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  strong,) 
he  has  charm  in  a  way  of  a  kind  that  belong  to 
none  of  the  others,  who  have  their  beauty  and 
abundance,  their  distinction  and  force  and  grace, 
whatever  it  may  be,  but  haven't  that  particular 
thing  as  he  has  it  and  as  he  was  going  to  keep  on 
having  it,  since  it  was  of  his  very  nature — by  which 
I  mean  that  of  his  genius.     The  point  is  that  I 
think  he  would  still  have  had  it  even  if  he  had 
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grown  bigger  and  bigger,  find  stronger  and  stronger 
(for  this  is  what  he  would  have  done,)  and  thereby 
been  almost  alone  in  this  idiosyncrasy.  Kven  of 
Keats  I  don't  feel  myself  saying  that  he  had  charm 
— it's  all  lost  in  the  degree  of  beauty,  which  some- 
how allows  it  no  chance.  But  in  Rupert  (not  that 
I  match  them!)  there  is  the  beauty,  so  great,  and 
then  the  charm,  different  and  playing  beside  it  and 
savouring  of  the  very  quality  of  the  man.  What  It 
comes  to,  I  suppose,  is  that  he  touches  me  most 
when  he  is  whimsical  and  personal,  even  at  the 
poetic  pitch,  or  in  the  poetic  purity,  as  he  perpet- 
ually is.  And  he  penetrates  me  most  when  he  is 
most  hauntingly  (or  haimtedly)  English — he  draws 
such  a  real  magic  from  his  conscious  reference  to 
it.  He  is  extraordinarily  so  even  in  the  War  son- 
nets— not  that  that  isn't  highly  natural  too;  and 
the  reading  of  these  higher  things  over  now,  which 
one  had  first  read  while  he  was  still  there  to  be 
exquisitely  at  stake  in  them,  so  to  speak,  is  a  sort 
of  refinement  both  of  admiration  and  of  anguish. 
The  present  gives  them  such  sincerity — as  if  they 
had  wanted  itl  I  adore  the  ironic  and  familiar 
things,  the  most  intimately  English — the  Chilterns 
and  the  Great  Lover  (towards  the  close  of  which 
I  recognise  the  misprint  you  speak  of,  hut  fortu- 
nately so  obvious  a  one — the  more  flagrant  the 
better — that  you  needn't  worry;)  and  the  Funeral 
of  Youth,  awfully  charming;  and  of  course  Grant- 
dies  ter,  which  is  booked  for  immortality.  I  revel 
in  Grantchester — and  how  it  would  have  made 
one  love  him  if  one  hadn't  known  him.  As  it  is 
it  wrings  the  heart!  And  yet  after  all  what  do  they 
do,  all  of  them  together,  but  again  express  how 
life  had  been  wonderful  and  crowded  and  fortu- 
nate and  exquisite  for  him? — with  his  sensibilities 
all  so  exposed,  really  exposed,  and  yet  never  tak- 
ing the  least  real  harm.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
had  in  his  short  life  so  much  that  one  may  almost 


nectl  But  good-night — with  the  lively  sense  that 
I  must  see  you  again  before  I  leave  town- — which 
won't  be,  though,  before  early  in  July.  I  hope 
you  are  having  less  particular  strain  and  stress 
and  am  yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Edward  Marsh. 

This  refers  to  a  photograph  of  Rupert  Brooke,  sent  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  and  to  the  death  of  his  friend  Denis  Browne, 
who  wus  with  R.  B.  when  he  died.  A  letter  from  Browne, 
describing  Rupert  Brooke's  burial  on  the  island  of  Scyros, 
liad  been  read  to  H.  J.  by  Mr.  Marsh  the  day  before 
the  following  was  written. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  13th,  1915. 
Dearest  Eddie, 

The  photograph  is  wonderful  and  beautiful 
— and  a  mockery !  I  mean  encompassed  with  such 
an  ache  and  such  a  pang  that  it  sets  up  for  one's 
vision  a  regularly  accepted,  unabated  pain.  And 
now  you  have  another  of  like  sort,  the  fruit  of  this 
horrible  time — which  I  presume  almost  to  share 
with  you,  as  a  sign  of  the  tenderness  I  bear  you. 
I  wish  indeed  that  for  this  I  might  once  have  seen 
D.  B.,  kind  brothering  D.  B.,  the  reading  by  you 
of  whose  letter  last  night,  under  the  pang  of  his 
extinction,  the  ghost  telling  of  the  ghost,  moved 
me  more  than  I  could  find  words  for.  He  brothered 
you  almost  as  much  as  he  had  brothered  Rupert 


— and  I  could  almost  feel  that  he  practically  a 
little  brothered  poor  old  me,  for  which  I  so 
thank  his  spirit!  And  this  now  the  end  of  his 
brotheringl  Of  any  tiling  more  in  his  later  letter 
that  had  any  relation  you  will  perhaps  still  some 
day  tell  me.  ,  .  . 

Yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Compton  Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  at  this  time  attached  to  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  headquarters  with  the  Dardanelles  Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  18th,  1915. 
My  dear  Monty, 

All  this  while  have  I  remained  shamefully 
in  your  debt  for  interesting  news,  and  I  am 
plunged  deeper  into  that  condition  by  your  admi- 
rable report  from  the  Dardanelles  in  this  a.m.'s 
Times.  I  am  a  backward  being,  alas,  in  these  days 
when  so  much  is  forward;  our  public  anxieties 
somehow  strike  for  me  at  the  roots  of  letter-writ- 
ing, and  I  remain  too  often  dumb,  not  because  I 
am  not  thinking  and  feeling  a  thousand  things, 
but  exactly  because  I  am  doing  so  to  such  in- 
tensity. You  wrote  me  weeks  ago  that  you  had 
finished  your  new  novel — which  information  took 
my  breath  away  (I  mean  by  its  windlike  rush)  — 
and  now  has  come  thus  much  of  the  remainder  of 
the  adventure  for  which  that  so  grandly  liberated 
you  and  which  I  follow  with  the  liveliest  partici- 
pation in  all  your  splendid  sense  of  it  and  profit 
of  it.  I  confess  I  take  an  enormous  pleasure  in 
the  fact  of  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  of 
your  imagination,  your  tremendous  attention,  to 


— for  how  could  you  ever  go  back  to  it  if  you 
hadn't? — under  that  violence  of  rupture  with  the 
past  which  makes  me  ask  myself  what  will  have 
become  of  all  that  material  we  were  talcing  for 
granted,  and  which  now  lies  there  behind  us  like 
some  vast  damaged  cargo  dumped  upon  a  dock 
and  unfit  for  human  purchase  or  consumption.  I 
seem  to  fear  that  I  shall  find  myself  seeing  your 
recently  concluded  novel  as  through  a  glass  darkly 
— which,  however,  will  not  prevent  my  immedi- 
ately fulling  upon  it  when  it  appears;  as  I  assume, 
however,  that  it  is  not  now  likely  to  do  before  the 
summer's  end — by  which  time  God  knows  what 
other  monstrous  chapters  of  history  won't  have 
been  perpetrated  I  What  I  most  want  to  say  to 
you,  I  think,  is  that  I  rejoice  for  you  with  all  my 
heart  in  that  assurance  of  health  which  has  en- 
abled you  so  to  gird  yourself  and  go  forth.  If  the 
torrid  south  has  always  been  good  for  you  there 
must  be  no  amount  of  it  that  you  are  now  not  get- 
ting— though  I  am  naturally  reduced,  you  see,  to 
quite  abjectly  helpless  and  incompetent  supposi- 
tion. I  hang  about  you  at  any  rate  with  all  sorts 
of  vows  and  benedictions.  I  feel  that  I  mustn't 
make  remarks  about  the  colossul  undertaking  you 
are  engaged  in  beyond  saying  that  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  in  the  final  power  of  your  push.  As 
for  our  news  here  the  gist  of  that  is  that  we  are 
living  with  our  eyes  on  you  and  more  and  more 
materially  backing  you.  My  comment  on  you  is 
feeble,  but  my  faith  absolute,  and  I  am,  my  dear 
Monty,  your  more  than  ever  faithful  old 

HENRY  JAMES. 
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P.S.  I  have  your  address,  of  many  integu- 
ments, from  your  mother,  but  feel  rather  that  my 
mountain  of  envelopes  should  give  birth  to  a  live- 
lier mouse! 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

Dictated. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

June  24th,  1915. 

Dearest  Harry, 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  tins  fashion  even 
although  I  am  writing  you  "intimately";  because 
I  am  not  at  the  present  moment  in  very  good  form 
for  any  free  play  of  hand,  and  this  machinery  helps 
me  so  much  when  there  is  any  question  of  pressure 
and  promptitude,  or  above  all  of  particular  clear- 
ness. That  is  the  case  at  present — at  least  I  feel 
I  ought  to  lose  no  more  time. 

You  will  wonder  what  these  rather  portentous 
words  refer  to — but  don't  be  too  much  alarmed  1 
It  is  only  that  my  feeling  about  my  situation  here 
has  under  the  stress  of  events  come  so  much  to 
a  head  that,  certain  particular  matters  further  con- 
tributing, I  have  arranged  to  seek  technical  (legal) 
advice  no  longer  hence  than  this  afternoon  as  to 
the  exact  modus  operand!  of  my  becoming  natural- 
ised in  this  country.  This  state  of  mind  probably 
won't  at  all  surprise  you,  however;  and  I  think 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  certainly  wouldn't  if  you 
were  now  on  the  scene  here  with  me  and  had  the 
near  vision  of  all  the  circumstances.  My  sense  of 
how  everything  more  and  more  makes  for  it  has 
been  gathering  force  ever  since  the  war  broke  out, 
and  I  have  thus  waited  nearly  a  whole  year;  but 
my  feeling  has  become  acute  with  the  information 
that  I  can  only  go  down  to  Lamb  House  now  on 


tenseiy  engaged,  i  icei  tnat  u  1  take  tins  step  1 
shall  simply  rectify  a  position  that  has  become  in- 
conveniently and  uncomfortably  false,  making  my 
civil  status  merely  agree  not  only  with  my  moral, 
but  with  my  material  as  well,  in  every  kind  of  way. 
Hadn't  it  been  for  the  War  I  should  certainly  have 
gone  on  as  I  was,  taking  it  as  the  simplest  and 
easiest  and  even  friendliest  thing:  but  the  circum- 
stances are  utterly  altered  now,  and  to  feel  with 
the  country  and  the  cause  as  absolutely  and  ar- 
dently as  I  feel,  and  not  offer  them  my  moral  sup- 
port with  a  perfect  consistency  (my  material  is  too 
small  a  matter),  affects  me  as  standing  off  or 
wandering  loose  in  a,  detachment  of  no  great  dig- 
nity. I  have  spent  here  all  the  best  years  of  my 
life — they  practically  have  been  my  life:  about  a 
twelvemonth  hence  I  shall  have  been  domiciled  un- 
interruptedly in  England  for  forty  years,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  -possibility,  at  my  age,  and  in 
my  state  of  health,  of  my  ever  returning  to  the 
U.S.  or  taking  up  any  relation  with  it  as  a  coun- 
try. My  practical  relation  has  been  to  this  one 
for  ever  so  long,  and  now  my  "spiritual"  or  "senti- 
mental'3 quite  ideally  matches  it.  I  am  telling  you 
all  this  because  I  can't  not  want  exceedingly  to 
take  you  into  my  confidence  about  it — but  again  I 
feel  pretty  certain  that  you  will  understand  me 
too  well  for  any  great  number  of  words  more  to 
be  needed.  The  real  truth  is  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  under  such  extraordinarily  special 
circumstances,  one's  own  intimate  feeling  must 
speak  and  determine  the  case.  Well,  without  haste 
and  without  rest,  mine  has  done  so,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  what  I  have  called  the  rectification,  a 
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sense  of  great  relief,  a  great  lapse  of  awkward- 
ness, supervenes. 

I  think  that  even  if  by  chance  your  so  judicious 
mind  should  be  disposed  to  suggest  any  reserves 
— I  think,  I  say,  that  I  should  then  still  ask  you 
not  to  launch  them  at  me  unless  they  should  seem 
to  you  so  important  as  to  balance  against  my  own 
argument  and,  frankly  speaking,  my  own  absolute 
need  and  passion  here;  which  the  whole  experience 
of  the  past  year  has  made  quite  unspeakably  final. 
I  can't  imagine  at  all  what  these  objections  should 
be,  however — my  whole  long  relation  to  the  coun- 
try having  been  what  it  is.  Regard  my  proceed- 
ing as  a  simple  act  and  offering  of  allegiance  and 
devotion,  recognition  and  gratitude  (for  Jong  years 
of  innumerable  relations  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  me,)  and  it  remains  perfectly  simple.  Let  me 
repeat  that  I  feel  sure  I  shouldn't  in  the  least  have 
come  to  it  without  this  convulsion,  but  one  is  in 
the  convulsion  (I  wouldn't  be  out  of  it  either  1) 
and  one  must  act  accordingly,  I  feel  all  the  while 
too  that  the  tide  of  American  identity  of  conscious- 
ness with  our  own,  about  the  whole  matter,  rises 
and  rises,  and  will  rise  still  more  before  it  rests 
again — so  that  every  day  the  difference  of  situa- 
tion diminishes  and  the  immense  fund  of  common 
sentiment  increases.  However,  I  haven't  really 
meant  so  much  to  expatiate.  What  I  am  doing  this 
afternoon  is,  I  think,  simply  to  get  exact  informa- 
tion— though  I  am  already  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  question  to  know  that  after  my  long  existence 
here  the  process  of  naturalisation  is  very  simple 
and  short.  .  .  .  My  last  word  about  the  matter, 
at  any  rate,  has  to  be  that  my  decision  is  absolutely 
tied  up  with  my  innermost  personal  feeling.  I 
think  that  will  only  make  you  glad,  however,  and 
I  add  nothing  more  now  but  that  I  am  your  all- 
affectionate  old  Uncle, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
.Tune  25th,  1915, 

My  dear  Gosse, 

Remarkably  enough,  I  should  be  writing 
you  this  evening  even  if  I  hadn't  received  your  in- 
teresting information  about ,  concerning  whom 

nothing  perversely  base  and  publicly  pernicious 
at  all  surprises  me.  He  is  the  cleverest  idiot  and 
the  most  pernicious  talent  imaginable,  and  I  await 
to  see  if  he  won't  somehow  swing — I 

But  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  $a;  il  s'agit  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  matter  I  should  have  liked  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  other  day  when  you  lunched  here, 
yet  hung  fire  about  through  its  not  having  then 
absolutely  come  to  a  head.  It  has  within  these 
days  done  so,  and  in  brief  it  is  this.  The  force 
of  the  public  situation  now  at  last  determines  me 
'to  testify  to  my  attachment  to  this  country,  my 
fond  domicile  for  nearly  forty  years  (forty  next 
year,)  by  applying  for  naturalisation  here:  the 
throwing  of  my  imponderable  moral  weight  into 
the  scale  of  her  fortune  is  the  geste  that  will  best 
express  my  devotion — absolutely  nothing  else  will. 
Therefore  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  you  are  the 
first  person  save  my  Solicitor  (whom  I  have  had 
to  consult)  to  whom  the  fact  has  been  imparted. 
Kindly  respect  for  the  moment  the  privacy  of  it. 
I  learned  with  horror  just  lately  that  if  I  go  down 
into  Sussex  {for  two  or  three  months  of  Rye)  I 
have  at  once  to  register  myself  there  as  an  Alien 
and  place  myself  under  the  observation  of  the 
Police.  Rut  that  is  only  the  occasion  of  my  deci- 


sion — it's  not  in  the  least  the  cause.  The  disposi- 
tion itself  has  haunted  me  as  Wordsworth's  sound- 
ing cataract  haunted  him — "like  a  passion" — ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  But  the  point, 
please,  is  this:  that  the  process  for  me  is  really  of 
the  simplest,  and  may  be  very  rapid,  if  I  can  obtain 
four  honourable  householders  to  testify  to  their 
knowledge  of  me  as  a  respectable  person,  "speak- 
ing and  writing  English  decently"  etc.  Will  you 
give  me  the  great  pleasure  of  being  one  of  them? — 
signing  a  paper  to  that  effect?  I  should  take  it 
ever  so  kindly.  And  I  should  further  take  kindly 
your  giving  me  if  possible  your  sense  on  this 
delicate  point.  Should  you  say  that  our  admirable 
friend  the  Prime  Minister  would  perhaps  he  ap- 
proachable by  me  as  another  of  the  signatory  four? 
— to  whom,  you  see,  great  historic  honour,  not  to 
say  immortality,  as  my  sponsors,  will  accrue.  I 
don't  like  to  approach  him  without  your  so  quali- 
fied sense  of  the  matter  first — and  he  lias  always 
been  so  beautifully  kind  and  charming  to  me.  I 
will  do  nothing  till  I  bear  from  you — but  his  signa- 
ture (which  my  solicitor's  representative,  if  not 
himself,  would  simply  wait  upon  him  for)  would 
enormously  accelerate  the  putting  tlrrough  of  the 
application  and  the  disburdening  me  of  the  Sussex 
"restricted  area"  alienship — which  it  distresses  me 
to  carry  on  my  back  a  day  longer  than  I  need.  I 
have  in  mind  my  other  two  sponsors,  but  if  I  could 
have  from  you,  in  addition  to  your  own  personal 
response,  on  which  my  hopes  are  so  founded,  your 
ingenious  prefiguration  (fed  by  your  intimacy 
with  him)  as  to  how  the  P.M.  would  "take"  my 
appeal,  you  would  increase  the  obligations  of 
yours  all  faithfully, 

JAMES. 


21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  WMk,  S.W. 

June  29th,  1915. 
My  dear  Pinker, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  New  York  Tribune  representa- 
tive thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty  over  the  fee 
for  the  article.  I  have  in  point  of  fact  during  the 
last  three  or  four  days  considerably  written  one — 
concerning  which  a  question  comes  up  which  I 
hope  you  won't  think  too  tiresome.  Making  up 
my  mind  that  something  as  concrete  and  "human" 
as  possible  would  be  my  best  card  to  play,  I  have 
done  something  about  the  British  soldier,  his 
aspect,  temper  and  tone,  and  the  considerations  he 
suggests,  as  I  have  seen  him  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Hospital;  where  I  have  in  fact  largely 
and  constantly  seen  him.  The  theme  lends  itself, 
by  my  sense,  much;  and  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
it  rather  to  myself — though  of  course  there  is  no 
tellingl  But  what  I  have  been  feeling  in  the  con- 
nection —  having  now  done  upwards  of  0000 
words — is  that  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  leave 
to  make  them  4000  (without  of  course  extension 
of  fee.)  I  have  never  been  good  for  the  mere 
snippet,  and  there  is  so  much  to  say  and  to  feell 
Would  you  mind  asking  her,  in  reporting  to  her  of 
what  my  subject  is,  whether  this  extra  thousand 
would  incommode  them.  If  she  really  objects  to 
it  I  think  I  shall  be  then  disposed  to  ask  you  to 
make  some  other  application  of  my  little  paper  (on 
the  4000  basis;)  in  which  case  I  should  propose  to 
the  Tribune  another  idea,  keeping  it  clown  abso- 
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lutely  to  the  3000.  (I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  less  than 
that.)  My  motive  would  probably  in  that  case  be 
a  quite  different  and  less  "concrete"  thing;  namely, 
the  expression  of  my  sense  of  the  way  the  Briton  in 
general  feels  about  his  insulation,  and  his  being  in 
it  and  of  it,  even  through  all  this  unprecedented 
stress.  It  would  amount  to  a  statement  or  picture 
of  his  sense  of  the  way  his  sea-genius  lias  always 
encircled  and  protected  him,  striking  deep  into  his 
blood  and  his  bones;  so  that  any  reconsideration  of 
his  position  in  a  new  light  inevitably  comes  hard  to 
him,  and  yet  makes  the  process  the  effective  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  interesting  to  watch.  I  should 
call  this  thing  something  like  "The  New  Vision,11 
or,  better  still,  simply  "Insulation":  though  I  don't 
say  exactly  that.  At  all  events  I  should  be  able  to 
make  something  interesting  of  it,  and  it  would  of 
course  inevitably  take  the  sympathetic  turn.  But 
I  would  rather  keep  to  the  thing  I  have  been  try- 
ing, if  I  may  have  the  small  extra  space,  .  .  . 
Believe  me  yours  ever, 

HENHY  JAMES. 


To  Frederic  Harrison. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  3rd,  1915. 
My  dear  Frederic  Harrison, 

I  think  your  so  interesting  letter  of  the  other 
day  most  kind  and  generous — it  has  greatly  touched 
me.  Mrs.  Harrison  had  written  me  a  short  time 
before,  even  more  movingly,  and  with  equal  lib- 
erality, and  I  feel  my  belated  remembrance  of  you 
magnificently  recognised.  This  has  been  a  most 
healing  fact  for  me  in  a  lacerated  world.  How 
splendid  your  courage  and  activity  and  power,  so 


use,  in  sucn  it  general  condition,  is  any  uireetiou  ui 
tlie  mind  save  straight  to  the  thing  that  most  and 
only  matters.  However,  it  all  comes  back  to  that, 
and  one  does  what  one  ean  because  it's  a  part  of 
virtue.  Also  I  find  one  is  the  better  for  every  suc- 
cessful effort  to  bring  one's  attention  home.  I  have 
just  read  your  "English"  review  of  Lord  Evcrsley's 
book  on  Poland,  which  you  have  made  me  desire  at 
once  to  get  arid  read — even  though  your  vivid  sum- 
mary makes  me  also  falter  before  the  hideous  old 
tragedy  over  which  the  actual  horrors  are  being1  re- 
embroidered.  I  thank  you  further  for  letting  me 
know  of  your  paper  in  the  Aberdeen  magazine — • 
though  on  reflection  I  ean  wait  for  it  if  it's  to  be 
included  in  your  volume  now  so  soon  to  appeal1 — 
I  shall  so  straightly  possess  myself  of  that.  As 
to  the  U.S.A.,  I  am  afraid  I  suffer  almost  more 
than  I  can  endure  from  the  terms  of  precautionary 
"friendship"  on  which  my  country  is  content  to  re- 
main with  the  author  of  such  systematic  abomina- 
tions— I  cover  my  head  with  my  mantle  in  presence 
of  so  much  wordy  amicable  discussing  and  convers- 
ing and  reassuring  and  postponing,  all  tfie  while 
that  such  hideous  evil  and  cruelty  rages.  To  drag 
into  our  European  miseries  any  nation  that  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  out  of  them,  and  able  to  remain 
out  with  common  self-respect,  would  be  a  deplorable 
wish — but  that  holds  true  but  \ip  to  a  certain  line  of 
compromise.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  for  the  U.S. 
this  line  has  been  crossed,  and  that  they  have  them- 
selves great  dangers,  from  the  source  of  all  ours,  to 
reckon  with.  However,  one  fortunately  hasn't  to 
decide  the  case  or  appoint  the  hour — the  relation 
between  the  two  countries  affects  me  as  being  on 
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a  stiff  downward  slope  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
rupture,  and  everything  that  takes  place  between 
them  renders  that  incline  more  rapid  and  shoves  the 
position  further  down.  The  material  and  moral 
weight  that  America  would  he  able  to  throw  into 
the  scale  by  her  productive  and  financial  power 
strikes  me  as  enormous.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  munitions  then.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  be- 
lieve the  truculence  of  Germany  may  be  trusted, 
from  one  month  or  one  week  to  another  now,  to 
force  the  American  hand.  It  must  indeed  be  help- 
ful to  both  of  you  to  breathe  your  fine  air  of  the 
heights.  The  atmosphere  of  London  just  now  is 
not  positively  tonic;  but  one  must  find  a  tone,  and 
I  am,  with  more  faithful  thought  of  Mrs.  Harrison 
than  I  can  express,  your  and  her  affectionate  old 
friend, 

HENRY  JAMES. 

To  H.  G.  Wells. 

H.  J.  was  always  inclined  to  bo  impatient  of  the  art 
of  parody.  The  following  refers  to  an  example  of  it  in 
Mi*.  Wclls's  volume,  Boon, 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  6th,  1915. 
My  dear  Wells, 

I  was  given  yesterday  at  a  club  your  volume 
"Boon,  etc.,"  from  a  loose  leaf  in  which  I  learn  that 
you  kindly  sent  it  me  and  which  yet  appears  to  have 
lurked  there  for  a  considerable  time  undelivered. 
I  have  just  been  reading,  to  acknowledge  it  intelli- 
gently, a  considerable  number  of  its  pages — though 
not  all;  for,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  have  been  in 
that  respect  beaten  for  the  first  time — or  rather 
for  the  first  time  but  one — by  a  book  of  yours ;  I 
haven't  found  the  current  of  it  draw  me  on  and 
on  this  time — as,  unfailingly  and  irresistibly,  be- 


it  has  imUmilly  not  ill  led  me  wilh  a  fond  elation. 
It  i.s  dillleult  of  course  for  n  writer  to  put  him- 
self full//  in  the  place  of  another  writer  who  finds 
him  extraordinarily  futile  and  void,  and  who  i.s 
moved  to  publish  that  to  the  world—and  1  think 
the  ease  isn't  easier  when  he  happens  to  have  en- 
joyed the  other  writer  enormously  from  far  Iwelc; 
because  there  has  then  grown  up 'the  hahit  of  tak- 
ing1 some  common  meeting-ground  1/rUren  Uiem 
for  grunted,  imd  the  falling  away  of  this  is  like  the 
collan.se  of  a  bridge,  which  made  comtuutiieation 
possible.  Ihit  I  am  by  nature  more  in  dread  of 
any  fool's  paradise,  or  at  leust,  of  any  had  mis- 
guidednesN,  than  In  love  wilh  the  idea  of  a  .security 
proved,  and  the  fuel  that  a  mind  as  hrilliant  as 
yours  can  re-solve,  me  into  such  an  unmitigated 
mistake,  ean't  enjoy  me  in  anything  like  the  degree 
in  which  I  like  to  think  I  may  he  enjoyed,  makes 
me  greatly  want  to  MX  myself,  for  as  long  as  my 
nerves  will  aland  it,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  f 
nm  aware  of  certain  tilings  1  have,  and  not  IC.SH 
conscious,  I  helieve,  of  various  olhers  that  I  am 
simply  reduced  to  wish  1  did  or  could  have;  .so  I 
try,  lor  possible  light,  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  a  critic  for  whom  the  deficiencies  so  prepon- 
derate. The  diflh'Lilly  about  Lbnt  effort,  however, 
is  that  one  cuu't  keep  it  up— one  ha#  to  fall  back 
on  one's  sense  of  one's  good  pnrU— tmc's  own 
sense;  and  I  at  least;  should  have  to  do  that,  [ 
think,  even  if  your  nicture  were  painted  with  a 
more  searching  brush,  For  I  should  otherwise 
seem  to  forget  what  it  is  that  my  noetic,  and  my 
appeal  to  experience  rest  upon.  They  rest  upon 


my  measure  of  fulness — fulness  of  life  and  of 
the  projection  of  it,  which  seems  to  you  such  an 
emptiness  of  both.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  don't 
wish  I  could  do  twenty  things  I  can't — many  of 
which  you  do  so  livingly;  but  I  confess  I  ask  my- 
self what  would  become  in  that  case  of  some  of 
those  to  which  I  am  most  addicted  and  by  which 
interest  seems  to  me  most  beautifully  producible. 
I  hold  that  interest  may  be,  must  be,  exquisitely 
made  and  created,  and  that  if  we  don't  make  it, 
we  who  undertake  to,  nobody  and  nothing  will 
make  it  for  us;  though  nothing  is  more  possible, 
nothing  may  even  be  more  certain,  than  that  my 
quest  of  it,  my  constant  wish  to  run  it  to  earth, 
may  entail  the  sacrifice  of  certain  things  that  are 
not  on  the  straight  line  of  it.  However,  there  are 
too  many  things  to  say,  and  I  don't  think  your 
chapter  is  really  inquiring  enough  to  entitle  you 
to  expect  all  of  them.  The  fine  thing  about  the 
fictional  form  to  me  is  that  it  opens  such  widely 
different  windows  of  attention;  but  that  is  just 
why  I  like  the  window  so  to  frame  the  play  and 
the  process! 

Faithfully  yours, 

HENHY  JAMES. 


To  II.  G.  Wells. 

With  reference  to  the  following1  letter,  Mr.  Wells  kindly 
allows  me  to  quote  a  passage  from  his  answer,  dated 
July  8,  1916,  to  the  preceding:  "...  There  is  of  course 
a  real  and  very  fundamental  difference  In  our  innate  and 
developed  attitudes  towards  life  and  literature.  To  you 
literature  like  painting  is  an  end,  to  me  literature  like 
architecture  is  a  means,  it  has  a  use.  Your  view  was,  I 
felt,  altogether  too  prominent  in  the  world  of  criticism 
and  I  assailed  it  in  lines  of  harsh  antagonism.  And  writ- 
ing that  stuff  about  you  was  the  first  escape  I  had  from 
the  obsession  of  this  war.  Boon  is  just  a  waste-paper 


self.  But  since  it  was  printed  I  have  regretted  a  hundred 
times  that  I  did  not  express  our  profound  and  incurable 
difference  and  contrast  with  a  better  grace.  .  .  ."  In  a 
further  letter  to  Henry  James,  dated  July  18,  Mr.  Wells 
adds :  "I  don't  clearly  understand  your  concluding  phrases 
— which  shews  no  doubt  how  completely  they  define  our 
difference.  When  you  say  'it  is  art  that  makes  life,  makes 
interest,  makes  importance,'  I  can  only  read  sense  into  it 
by  assuming  that  you  arc  using  'art*  for  every  conscious 
human  activity,  I  use  the  word  for  a  research  and  attain- 
ment that  is  tcclinical  and  special.  .  .  ." 

Dictated. 

21  Cnrlyle  Mansions, 
Chcyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  10th,  1915. 
My  clear  Wells, 

I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  think 
your  letter  makes  out  any  sort  of  case  for  the  bad 
manners  of  "Boon,"  as  far  as  your  indulgence  in 
them  at  the  expense  of  your  poor  old  H.  J.  is  con- 
cerned—I say  "your"  simply  because  he  has  been 
yours,  in  the  most  liberal,  continual,  sacrificial,  the 
most  admiring  and  abounding  critical  way,  ever 
since  he  began  to  know  your  writings:  as  to  which 
you  have  had  copious  testimony.  Your  compari- 
son of  the  boolc  to  a  waste-basket  strikes  me  as  the 
reverse  of  felicitous,  for  what  one  throws  into  that 
receptacle  is  exactly  what  one  doesn't  commit  to 
publicity  and  make  the  affirmation  of  one's  esti- 
mate of  one's  contemporaries  by.  I  should  liken 
it  much  rather  to  the  preservative  portfolio  or 
drawer  in  which  what  is  withheld  from  the  basket 
is  savingly  laid  away.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  anywhere 
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evident  that  my  "view  of  life  and  literature,"  or 
what  you  impute  to  me  as  such,  is  carrying  every- 
thing before  it  and  becoming  a  public  menace — so 
unaware  do  I  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  my  prod- 
ucts  constitute   an   example   in   any   measurable 
degree  followed  or  a  cause  in  any  degree  success- 
fully pleaded:  I  can't  but  think  that  if  this  were 
the  case  I  should  find  it  somewhat  attested  in  their 
circulation — which,   alas,  I   have  reached  a  very 
advanced  age  in  the  entirely  defeated  hope  of. 
But  I  have  no  view  of  life  and  literature,  I  main- 
tain,  other   than   that  our  form  of  the  latter   in 
especial  is   admirable   exactly  by  its  range   and 
variety,  its  plasticity  and  liberality,  its  fairly  liv- 
ing on  the  sincere  and  shifting  experience  of  the 
individual  practitioner.    That  is  why  I  have  always 
so  admired  your  so  free  and  strong  application  of 
it,  the  particular  rich  receptacle  of  intelligences 
and  impressions  emptied  out  with  an  energy  of  its 
own,  that  your  genius  constitutes;  and  that  is  in 
particular  why,  in  my  letter  of  two  or  three  days 
since  I  pronounced  it  curious  and  interesting  that 
you  should  find  the  case  I  constitute  myself  only 
ridiculous  and  vacuous  to  the  extent  of  your  having 
to  proclaim  your  sense  of  it.     The  curiosity  and 
the  interest,  however,  in  this  latter  connection  are 
of  course  for  my  mind  those  of  the  break  of  per- 
ception (perception  of  the  veracity  of  my  variety) 
on  the  part  of  a  talent  so  generally  inquiring  and 
apprehensive  as  yours.    Of  course  for  myself  I  live, 
live  intensely  and  am  fed  by  life,  and  my  value, 
whatever  it  be,  is  in  my  own  kind  of  expression 
of  that.    Therefore  I  am  pulled  up  to  wonder  by 
the  fact  that  for  you  my  kind  (my  sort  of  sense 
of  expression  and  sort  of  sense  of  life  alike)  doesn't 
exist;  and  that  wonder  is,  I  admit,  a  disconcerting 
comment  on  my  idea  of  the  various  appreciability 
of  our  addiction  to  the  novel  and  of  all  the  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  history,  sympathy  and  curi- 


from  the  claim  that  there  are  any  differences 
whatever  in  the  antcnability  to  art  of  forms  of 
literature  aesthetically  determined,  and  hold  your 
distinction  between  a  form  that  is  (like)  painting 
and  a  form  that  is  (like)  architecture  for  wholly 
null  and  void.  There  is  no  sense  in  which  archi- 
tecture is  aesthetically  "for  use"  that  doesn't  leave 
any  other  art  whatever  exactly  as  much  so;  and  so 
far  from,  that  of  literature  being  irrelevant  to  the 
literary  report  upon  life,  and  to  its  being  made 
as  interesting  as  possible,  I  regard  it  as  relevant  in 
a  degree  that  leaves  everything  else  behind.  It  is 
art  that  makes  life,  makes  interest,  makes  impor- 
tance, for  our  consideration  and  application  of 
these  things,  and  I  know  of  no  substitute  whatever 
for  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  process.  If  I  were 
Uoon  I  should  say  that  any  pretence  of  such  a 
substitute  is  helpless  and  hopeless  humbug;  but 
I  wouldn't  be  Boon  for  the  world,  and  am  only 
yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  Henry  James,  junior. 

21  Carlylc  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

July  20th,  1915. 
Dearest  Harry, 

How  can  I  sufficiently  tell  you  how  moved 
to  gratitude  and  appreciation  I  am  by  your  good 
letter  of  July  Oth,  just  received,  and  the  ready 
understanding  and  sympathy  expressed  in  which 


are  such  a  blessing  to  me!  I  did  proceed,  after 
writing  to  you,  in  the  sense  I  then  explained — the 
impulse  and  the  current  were  simply  irresistible; 
and  the  business  lias  so  happily  developed  that  I 
this  morning  .received,  with  your  letter,  the  kindest 
possible  one  from  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  John 
Simon,  I  mean  in  the  personal  and  private  way, 
telling  me  that  he  has  just  decreed  the  issue  of  my 
certificate  of  Naturalisation,  which  will  at  once 
take  effect.  It  will  have  thus  been  beautifully  ex- 
pedited, have  "gone  through"  in  five  or  six  days 
from  the  time  my  papers  were  sent  in,  instead  of 
the  usual  month  or  two.  He  gives  me  liis  blessing 
on  the  matter,  and  all  is  well.  It  will  probably 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  indispensability  of 
my  step  to  myself  has  done  nothing  but  grow  since 
I  made  my  application;  like  Martin  Luther  at 
Wittenberg  "I  could  no  other,"  and  the  relief  of 
feeling  corrected  an  essential  falsity  in  my  posi- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  War  and  what  has 
happened  since,  also  more  particularly 'what  has 
not  happened)  is  greater  than  I  can  say.  I  have 
testified  to  my  long  attachment  here  in  the  only 
way  I  could — though  I  certainly  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  under  the  inspiration  of  our  Cause,  if  the 
U.S.A.  had  done  it  a  little  more  for  me.  Then  I 
should  have  thrown  myself  back  on  that  and  been 
content  with  it;  but  us  this,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
hasn't  taken  place,  I  have  had  to  act  for  myself, 
and  I  go  so  far  as  quite  to  think,  I  hope  not  fatu- 
ously, that  I  shall  have  set  an  example  and  shown 
a  little  something  of  the  way.  But  enough — 
there  it  is!  .  ,  . 

Ever  your  affectionate  old  British  Uncle, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


(U  III 


Your  good  letter  makes  me  fool  Unit  you 
will  lit1,  interested  to  know  that  .since  4.  MO  this  aftcr- 
IUKIM  1  huvi1  hecn  nhlc.  to  suy  CUvis  Ih'itannieus 
sum!  .My  Ccrtilieute  of  Naturalisation  WUN  re- 
ceived by  my  Solicitor  this  a.m.,  and  u  fiiw  hours 
ago  I  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  in  his  olllce, 
before  n  Cojinni.sNitHit'r.  The  odd  tlmitf  i.s  llinl 
nothing  KCTIIIH  lo  luivti  liiippcncd  and  that  F  don't 
fed  (i  liil  dinViriilj  so  tluit  I  aw.  not  at  all  liow 
nssot'iutctl  I  liavo  hccoinc,  hnl:  that  I  was  n-ally  too 
iiHSodalcd  huforc  for  any  nominal  change  to  matter, 
Thi!  procuNH  IUIH  only  wliowu  1110  what  L  virlually 
IVHN  -s»  Unit  It's  rather  diHappointing  in  rt'Hpcut 
Lo  nenti?  .sensation.  I  haven't,  any,  1  lilush  tit  con- 
fess I  .  .  . 

I  Ihmik  yon  cnornionsly  for  your  rtmfldcnLin! 
pa.sNage,  whieh  i.s  most  iiiU'rewting  and  heartening, 
,  .  .  Anil  h>l  nit;  mention  in  exchange1  for  your 
confidence,  that  a  friend  told  nu:  thi.s  afternoon 
that  he  had  heen  within  a  few  day.s  talking  with 
~—  .  onu  of  the,  American  naval  atliichcx,  whom; 
competence  he  ranks  high  ami  to  whom  he  had  put 
some  question  relative  to  the  naval  NCMIHC  of  the. 
condition  of  these  iHlands,  To  whieh  the  reply  had 
hcen:  "You  nmy  tnkc  it  from  me  tlmt  *Kng- 
land  in  ah.solulcly  imprcgnahle  and  invineihlc"  .....  ~ 
and  —  rcpcrt  ted  o\'cr--"ini[ircgnHhlc  and  invin- 
cihlel"  Which  kind  of  did  me  good. 

Tiot  me  conic  up  and  sit  on  your  terrace  some 
near  August  afternoon—  I  can  always  he  rung  up, 
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you  know:  I  like  it— and  believe  me  yours  and 
your  wife's  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


To  John  S.  Sargent. 

21  Curlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S,W. 

July  30th,  1915. 

My  dear  John, 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  you  that  you 
are  writing  and  sending  to  Mrs.  Wharton  in  the 
good  sense  you  mention.  It  will  give  her  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  count  enormously  for  her 
undertaking. 

Yes,  I  daresay  many  Americans  will  he  shocked 
at  my  "step";  so  many  of  them  appear  in  these 
days  to  he  shocked  at  everything  that  is  not  a 
reiterated  blandishment  and  slobberation  of  Ger- 
many, with  recalls  of  ancient  "amity"  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  by  our  Government.  I  waited  long 
months,  watch  in  hand,  for  the  latter  to  show  some 
sign  of  intermitting  these  amiabilities  to  such  an 
enemy — the  very  smallest  would  have  sufficed  for 
me  to  throw  myself  hack  upon  it.  But  it  seemed 
never  to  come,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  my 
attitude  becoming  at  last  to  me  a  thing  no  longer 
to  be  borne,  I  took  action  myself.  It  would  really 
have  been  so  easy  for  the  U.S.  to  have  "kept"  (if 
they  had  cared  to!)  yours  all  faithfully, 

HENRY  JAMES. 


»  »   III  iv  11, 


>>•**---*  »      *        * 

r.  u  hnnv  Idler  from  you  which  is  Ion 
mnnv  duys  "hi  uiut  the  veitsou  of  thai  in  IhiiL  I 
became.  SOUK'  furlnight  UK"  "•  Hrilish  Mihjccl. 
You  nmy  pi'rlmps  nnl  Iwve  Uvu  nwiuv  Hud  I 
wasn't  one  il  showed,  I  hclievc,  wi  little;  hut 


[  Iiad  in  fart  lu  dn  lliiugs,  of 
to  tuku  on  Llic  chnnu'liT  nnil  Irslify  to  my 
puasioti  fur  Ihu  causr  for  whk-li  you  art*  making 
HO  very  xmu'h  gi'uudt'r  slill  u  ilriiionslmlinn;  HO 
limb  now  al  any  raU'  fivin  KnUniiirus  wuiu,  and 
lliei-c!1*  mi  inislnUr  almni  il.    \\V1I.  llu-  j«»inl  is  Uud 
thin  ahsolulrly  natural  and  incvilublc  nlTt-r  of  my 
fillt'^iiuu'C  —  a  IMHU-  llmitf  lint  my  own   -  and  \\w 
mninhlo  awriiliuu-c'  of  it  hy  the  \w\wr*  lei  whirli  I 
ajiplinl,  have  tlrawn  down  ou  my  drvulni  linut  mi 
tvviihviK'ht-  of  U'UviH,  tht'  fririullii'sl  and  iimnl  wrl- 
cmninK,  lu'iiculh  which   I  still  lie  ^piuK.     'l*hry 
havo  unHjit-ukalily  loui'lu-d  M\\\  j\isli(U-tl  \\wt  h\il  i 
hruiili  tlit'in  nil  aside  In-nighl,  few  of  lliem  «»  I  linvc 
ill  proportion  him  alile  yet  In  niwrr.  in  order 
to  It'll  you  limb  their  dlVel  ujion  me  (til  toother 
isn't  a  pali'h  on  the  jiride  ami  [jleasure  I  luive  in 
lw(iri«K  from  //OK.  and  thai  I  Hud  ymir  uhilily  to 
write  lu  mi1,  and  your  nwccl  i-arr  In  do  NCI,  in  your 
fantastic  conditionH,  llui  mosl  wonderful  nod  IHMUI- 
lii'ul    IhinK   Hint   1ms  i-vcr  happennl.    Dnir   and 
dditfhtrul  to  Jiit(  IK  the  gallant  K'»'d  humour  of  your 
Idler,  which  inukcH  me  lake  what  ycai  lell  me  an 
if  I  M'ert!  ([iiilc  numslrnuxly  near  you.    One  dite.iu'b 
know  wind  to  nay  or  do  iu  prcnenee  of  the  ^rneral 
nnrl  particular  Irish  perversity  and  uiiKpcrtknhilily 
(a«  your  vivid  pnflr  rclleels  il;)   lluil  in,  ralher, 


nobody  knows,  to  any  good  effect,  but  yourself — 
it  makes  me  so  often  ask  if  it  isn't,  when  all's  said 
and  done  and  it  has  extorted  the  tribute  of  our 
grin,  much  more  trouble  than  it's  worth,  or  ever 
can  be,  and  in  short  too,  quite  too,  finally  damning 
and  discouraging.  However,  I  am  willing  it 
should  display  its  grace  while  you  are  there  to  give 
them,  roundabout  you,  your  exquisite  care,  and  I 
can  fall  back  on  my  sense  of  your  rare  psychologic 
intelligence.  Your  "Do  write  to  me'*  goes  to  my 
heart,  and  your  "I  don't  think  the  Russian  affair 
as  bad  as  it  seems"  goes  to  my  head — even  if  it 
now  be  seeming  pretty  bad  to  us  here.  But  there's 
comfort  in  its  having  apparently  cost  the  enemy, 
damn  his  soul  to  hell,  enormously,  and  still  being 
able  to  do  so  and  to  keep  on  leaving  him  not  at  all 
at  his  ease.  I  believe  in  that  vast  sturdy  people 
quand  memc — though  heaven  save  us  all  from 
cheap  optimism.  I  scarce  know  what  to  say  to 
you  about  things  "here,"  unless  it  be  that  I  hold 
we  are  not  really  In  the  least  such  fools  as  we 
mostly  seem  bent  on  appearing  to  the  world,  and 
that  on  the  day  when  we  cease  giving  the  most 
fantastic  account  of  ourselves  possible  by  tongue 
and  pen,  on  that  day  there  will  be  fairly  something 
the  matter  with  us  and  we  shall  be  false  to  our  re- 
markably queer  genius.  Our  genius  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  to  insist  urbi  et  orbi  that  we  live  by  mud- 
dle, and  by  muddle  only — while,  all  the  while,  our 
native  character  is  never  really  abjuring  its  stout- 
ness or  its  capacity  for  action.  We  have  been 
stout  from  the  most  ancient  days,  and  are  not  a 
bit  less  so  than  ever — only  we  should  do  better  if 
we  didn't  give  so  much  time  to  writing  to  the 
papers  that  we  are  impossible  and  inexcusable. 
That  is,  or  seems  to  be,  queerly  connected  with  our 
genius  for  being  at  all — so  that  at  times  I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  it  foregone:  it's  the  mantle  over 
which  the  country  truly  forges  its  confidence  and 


gether,  uml  the  drop  ol  the  proiano  nle  absolute  — 
Tor  I  dou'fc  cull  the  ceaseless  and  ubiquitous  mili- 
tary footfall  (not  football  I)  profane,  and  all  Ibis 
quarter  of  the  town  simply  bristles  wilh  soldiers 
utul  i'or  the  most  part  extremely  good-looking  ones. 
I  really  think  wo  must  In:  roping  Ibent  in  in  much 
greater  numbers  tlian  we  allow  when  we  write,  to 
tbe  Times— otherwise  I  don't  know  wliat  we  mean 
by  NO  many,  (rowbiitfbt,  my  dctirt  duar  boy.  I 
bope  you  Iwvo  biinnonious  news  of  C'lart:  ber 
father  bas  just  welcomed  me  in  the  most:  genial 
way  to  the  national  fold.  I  haven't  lately  written 
to  her,  because  in  the  ennditions  1  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  to  her  but  that  1  feel  her  to  be  in 
perfection  the  warrior's  bride— and  she  knows 
\lrnl 

Yours  and  hers,  dearest  Wilfred,  all  devotedly, 

HKNKY  JAMKN. 


To  Mdniuud 

21  C«rly]p 
Chcync  Walk,  S.W. 

Axigiwt  tfffth,  1015. 
My  dear  GOSHC, 

I  have  had  a  bud  sick  week,  mostly  in  bed 
—with  putting  pen  to  paper  quite  out  of  my 
power:  otherwise  I  should  sooner  have  thanked 
you  for  the  so  generous  spirit  of  tJi/tt  letter,  and 
told  you,  with  emotion,  bow  much  it  hntj  touched 


me.  I  am  really  more  overcome  than  I  can  say 
by  your  having  been  able  to  indulge  in  such  free- 
dom of  mind  and  grace  of  speculation,  during 
these  dark  days,  on  behalf  of  my  poor  old  rather 
truncated  edition,  in  fact  entirely  frustrated  one 
— which  has  the  grotesque  likeness  for  me  of  a  sort 
of  miniature  Ozymandins  of  Egypt  ("look  on  my 
works,  yc  mighty,  and  despair!") — round  which 
the  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  further  away  than 
ever.  It  is  indeed  consenting  to  he  waved  aside  a 
little  into  what  was  once  blest  literature  to  so  much 
as  answer  the  question  you  are  so  handsomely  im- 
pelled to  make — but  my  very  statement  about  the 
matter  can  only  be,  alas,  a  melancholy,  a  blighted 
confusion.  That  Edition  has  been,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  profit  either  to  the  publishers  or  to  my- 
self, practically  a  complete  failure;  vaguely  speak- 
ing, it  doesn't  sell — that  is,  my  annual  report  of 
what  it  does — the  whole  24  vols. — in.  this  country 
amounts  to  about  .£25  from  the  Macmillans;  and 
the  ditto  from  the  Scribners  in  the  U.S.  to  very 
little  more.  I  am  past  all  praying  for  anywhere; 
I  remain  at  my  age  (which  you  know,)  and  after 
my  long  career,  utterly,  insurmountably,  unsale- 
able. And  the  original  preparation  of  that  col- 
lective and  selective  series  involved  really  the 
extremity  of  labour — all  my  "earlier"  things — of 
which  the  Bostonians  would  have  been,  if  included, 
one — were  so  intimately  and  interestingly  revised. 
The  edition  is  from  that  point  of  view  really  a 
monument  (like  Ozymandias)  which  has  never  had 
the  least  intelligent  critical  justice  done  it — or  any 
sort  of  critical  attention  at  all  paid  it— and  the 
artistic  problem  involved  in  my  scheme  was  a  deep 
and  exquisite  one,  and  moreover  was,  as  I  held, 
very  effectively  solved.  Only  it  took  such  time — 
and  such  taste — in  other  words  such  aesthetic 
light.  No  more  commercially  thankless  job  of  the 
literary  order  was  (Prefaces  and  all — they  of  a 


over-^  hPltKsyt  'Sit  *  aU°T  d  *  to  stanS 

pany  with  a  smaU  ^^  "*  also  in  «n- 

omissions.     But  by  this  1 

disappointment  had  set  in-  t 

begun  to  announce  itself  as  a 

we  stopped  short  where  we  i 

couple  of  dozen  volumes  were 


of  Provisional 

over' 
had 
and 


late     .  W.  GOdeof 
me  at  tte  time  that  tW 
anything  that  append 
readers.    I  felt 
probably  rathei  ^a 
but  I  never  was 


,,    out') 
Pen°dical,  wrote 


mterest  theu- 


(it  was  meant  to  be  cm-iZ  f  re^CUrious  thing 
there  can  be  no  question  of  ^i,  fm  */  firstO  but 
t-ate  Preface 


that  is  a  thing  that  has  ^d  hope  to 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  teel  oe      ^         {    l 
go  out  this  afternoon  to****™^,    transfer  to 

txceedingly  with  y0\al*  T'other  now  as  not  yet 
France.    We  are  with  each  otn  ^  your 

before  over  everything  and  1  am  y 
wife's  more  than  ever,  jj.  J. 


BhtriM- 


at  Loos,  September 


21  Carlyle  Manswns, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
October  *th,  1916- 


Dearest,  dearest  Clare,      _ 
"     I  have  heard  twice  from 

u 


kindest  of 
yo  in 


e, 

I  have  heard  twice    rom  y  baffling 

Fathers,  and  yet  tins  goes  to  y^u  ^     ^^^^ 

Personal  reasons)    with   a  ^      presence,  and 
thought  of  co^^nto^p 

into  Mrs.  Sheridan  s^itn         rg       d  yet 
and  helpless  hands  ^^^o^niy  who  e  *ri 


of  him?  I  can't  pretend  to  utter  to  you  words  of 
"consolation" — vainest  of  dreams:  for  what  is 
your  suffering  but  the  measure  of  his  virtue,  his 
charm  and  his  beauty? — every  tiling  we  so  loved 
him  for.  But  I  sec  you  marked  with  his  glory  too, 
and  so  intimately  associated  with  his  noble  legend, 
with  the  light  of  it  about  you,  and  about  his  chil- 
dren, always,  and  the  precious  privilege  of  making 
him  live  again  whenever  one  approaches  you ;  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  you  will  rise,  in  spite  of  the 
unspeakable  laceration,  to  the  greatness  of  all  this 
and  feel  it  carry  you  in  a  state  of  sublime  privilege. 
I  had  sight  and  some  sound  of  him  during  an  hour 
of  that  last  leave,  just  before  he  went  off  again; 
and  what  lie  made  me  then  feel,  and  what  his  face 
seemed  to  say,  amid  that  cluster  of  relatives  in 
which  I  was  the  sole  outsider  (of  which  too  I  was 
extraordinarily  proud,)  is  beyond  all  expression. 
I  don't  know  why  I  presume  to  say  such  things 
— I  mean  poor  things  only  of  mine,  to  you,  all 
stricken  and  shaken  as  you  are — and  then  again 
I  know  how  any  touch  of  his  noble  humanity  must 
he  unspeakably  dear  to  you,  and  that  you'll  go  on 
getting  the  fragrance  of  them  wherever  he  passed. 
I  think  with  unutterable  tenderness  of  those  days 
of  late  last  autumn  when  you  were  in  the  little 
house  off  the  Kdgware  Road,  and  the  humour  and 
gaiety  and  vivid  sympathy  of  bis  talk  (about  bis 
then  beginnings  and  conditions)  made  me  bang 
spellbound  on  his  lips.  But  what  memories  are 
these  not  to  you,  and  how  can  one  speak  to  you 
at  all  without  stirring  up  the  deeps?  Well  we  are 
all  in  them  mtli  you,  and  with  his  mother — and 
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may  I  speak  of  his  father? — and  with  his  children, 
and  we  cling  to  you  and  cherish  you  as  never  be- 
fore. I  live  with  you  in  thought  every  step  of  the 
long  way,  and  am  yours,  dearest  Clare,  all  de- 
votedly and  sharingly, 

HENRY  JAMES, 


To  Hugh  Wdpole. 

21  Carlyle  Mansions, 
Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 

Nov.  13th,  1915. 

...  I  take  to  my   heart  these  blest   Cornish 
words  from  you  and  thank  you  for  them  as  articu- 
lately as  my  poor  old  impaired  state  permits.     It 
will  be  an  immense  thing  to  see  you  when  your  own 
conditions  permit  of  it,  and  in  that  fond  vision  I 
hang  on.     I  have  been  having  a  regular  hell  of  a 
summer  and  autumn    (that  is  more  particularly 
from  the  end  of  July:)  through  the  effect  of  a  bad 
— an   aggravated  —  heart-crisis,   during  the   first 
weeks  of  which  I  lost  valuable  time  by  attributing 
(under  wrong  advice)  my  condition  to  mistaken 
causes ;  but  I  am  in  the  best  hands  now  and  appar- 
ently responding  very  well  to  very  helpful  treat- 
ment.   But  the  past  year  has  made  me  feel  twenty 
years  older,  and,  frankly,  as  if  my  knell  had  rung. 
Still,  I  cultivate,  I  at  least  attempt,  a  brazen  front. 
I  shall  not  let  that  mask  drop  till  I  have  heard 
your  thrilling  story.    Do  intensely  believe  that  I 
respond  clutchingly  to  your  every  grasp  of  me, 
every  touch,  and  would  so  gratefully  be  a  re-con- 
necting link  with  you  here— where  I  don't  wonder 
that  you're  bewildered.     (It  will  be  indeed,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  bewildered  leading  the  be- 
wildered.)    I  have  "seen"  very  few  people---!  see 
as  few  as  possible,  I  can't  stand  them,  and  all  their 


telephone  as  soon  as  ever  I  shall  hear  it.  Heaven 
speed  it,  dearest  Hugh,  and  keep  me  all  fondestly 
yours, 

HENKY  JAMH& 
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